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The mere mention of opera suggests 
Caruso, Alda, Braslau, Calvé, Destinn, 
Farrar, Gadski, Galli-Curci, Garrison, 
Gluck, Hempel, Homer, Journet, Mar- 
tinelli, McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, 
Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, 
Tetrazzini, Whitehill—the commanding 
personalities who dominate the operatic 
stage. 

These renowned artists in full reali- 
zation and acknowledgment that the 
Victor alone reproduces their art with 
absolute fidelity, make records for the 
Victor exclusively. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you 
with to hear, and give you a copy of the Victor 


& beh aay DE Retord catalog—the most complete catalog of music 
. nth in‘all the world, 









































gp Victor Talking Machine Co. 
| : Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
[iztiisse = Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
ose = vere a Important Notice. ji victor Talking Ma- 
: os he, ‘ chines are patented and are only licensed, and with 





right of use with Victor Records only. All Victor 
= : Records are patented and are only dicensed, and with 
fe . right of use on Victor Talking Machinesonly. Victor 

; Records and Victor Machines are scientifically co- 


of manufacture; and their use, except with each 
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_ These books will help you to greater 
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hour meters—operation of dynamos—operation 
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The work of the world today is done by 
electricity. Electricity runs our machines; 
transports our goods; lights our homes, 
shops and factories; heats our buildings 
—is indispensable in hundreds of ways. 
Opportunities in electricity are greater 
than ever before. Exact electrical knowl- 
edge means more money and greater 
success for you. 


HAWKINS 


ELECTRICAL GUIDES 


ou ALL the electrical information you want, in 
fhe shortest, most concise form—namely, by means of 
questions and answers and unlimited illustrations. 
No matter how great or how little your previous knowl- 
edge of the subject at hand, you “get the point” at once 
in "ewhine Guides. They are absolutely complete— 
brought right up-to-date—the last volumes are just off 
the press. 


FLEXIBLE POCKET-SIZE ‘TEXTS 
Arranged for Home Study and Reference 


They are the handiést books to read and to usé, éver. 


produced. In flexible, black covers, leather binding— 
just the right size—5x6} inches—to fit in your pocket, 
so that you can carry each single volume about with 
you until you have mastered its contents. The whole 
set fits easily in the hollow of your arm, and still 

are actually 3,500 pages and 4,700 illustrations. 


10 Practical Volumes. 3500 Pages. 4700 Illustrations 


Si Per Volume—Payable S$! Per Monti 
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WHAT USERS SAY 


“Every Electrician, Operating Resincer or Stue 
dent who wants to advance f in the Elec- 
trical field should have a set of these books.” 

JoHN_KELLEY, 116 Union St., Newark, Ohio. 
“For the man not getting a college training, 
and even in that case, I can sincerely say I do 
not believe there is a better set of books on 
the market today.” 

LLoyD D. HuFFMAN, Dayton, Ohio. 
“We consjder Hawkins Electrical Guides the 
Most compact and complete set of electrical 
references in the market.”’ 

NOGGLE ELECTRIC WorRKS, Monterey, Cal. 
“Hawkins surely knows the art of condensing 
information.” 

ELDRIDGE F. BALL, Buckland, Conn, 

“T think they should be in the hands of every- 
one who has anything to do with yy 
T. E. MURPHY, Orange, Va. 

“For the practical electrician, they are the 
best books published—worth many times their 
price.” L. C. WAGNER, Wyoming, Ill. 
“T have gained valuable information from them 
which has helped me directly_in my line of 
work.” HERMAN NODENBERG, Hoboken, N. J. 
“They are wonderful value. Breyetee is so 
clear and concise. Even one who had no 
Knowledge of Electricity would have no 


ulty in Stasping the facts. 

F. L. TAYLOR, Amesbury, Mass. 
“Tt is the best work an ap; tice can study if 
he wants to get ahead his trade. As @ 
reference for the experienced worker HAW- 
KINS ELECTRICAL GUIDES are un- 
excelled.” I, MCCLELLAN, Chillicothe, Mo. 


THE ENTIRE SET of 
10 VOLUMES 


SHIPPED: TO YOU FREE 


Send no money. Examine the books first. Use them 

: for seven days in connection with your work, and 

yj decide for yourself that they are the most com- 
i} ; 














THEO. 
AUDEL & CO, 
72 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 
Please submit me for examination 
Hawkins Electrical Guides (Price $1 
each). Ship at once, prepaid, the 10 
numbers. If satisfactory I agree to send a 
you $1 within seven days and to further 


plete, the most helpful and the clearest written ral pou $0 ach ease ae 


electrical books ever published. This unusual 
offer is-a sign of our confidence in the Guides. 


EASY PAYMENTS ("rf 3a 


coupon today. If you decide to keep the books PIR 6.3:4045600seb cade opasenadon sehienesedaia ° 
you can make settlement at only $1 per month j 
until paid for. NE MIN. 6 .05:06hasecnabar es Seansscckesikecd onan 
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‘T HE memories that music brings—all the 
poignant beauty, majestic grandeur and soul- 
thrilling splendor of the immortal music that, 
once heard, haunts memory’s chambers forever, 
is echoed in the tone of Columbia Records. 

















The voice of Barrientos, Lazaro, Sembach, Nielsen or other 
world-famed artist; the playing of Ysaye, Casals, Hofmann, 
Parlow; the triumphs of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra— 
all glow with life on Columbia Records. 









You will be thrilled again by the glorious symphonies, im- 
mortal arias and supreme conceptions of the world’s eternal 
Masters of Music if your home is enriched by the precious 
possession of the records that wake memories to life. 

Hearing is believing.” 
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Columbia Grafonolas 
$15 to $350 
Prices in Canada plus duty 











New Columbia Records 
On Sale the 20tb of every month 
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hold a woman's. 
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the tender, frost-nipped cheek, 
quickly relieves the cracked lips 
or badly chapped hands, and so 
convinces you by its wonderful 
restorative action that Hinds Honey \ 
and Almond Cream does possess 
rare potency. A few gentle ap- 
plications, day and evening, will 
demonstrate its great value in 
keeping the skin always soft and 
the complexion charmingly fresh. 


Since it possesses unusual cleansing 
qualities, is mildly antiseptic and * 
stimulating, Hinds Cream should 
be used after exposure to dusty 
winds and the unwholesome at- 
mosphere of crowded shops, cars 
and theatres. Use this cream and 
save your complexion. 


Let us send you Booklet and liberal samples of Cream. 
Encl 2c st. p for postag 





Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price. 
Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


A. S. HINDS, 220 West Street, Portland, Maine 
TRY HINDS CREAM SOAP ~ Its rich, creamy foam 


cleans, softens and freshens the skin. Since it contains no free 
alkali it will not dry nor irritate the skin. Ideal for delicate 
complexions. Price 10c and 25c. Trial size cake postpaid, 5c 
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KITTY GORDON 
Now Starring in Film Plays 
Photograph by White Studio, New York 
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ELSIE JANIS 
n “The Century Girl” 


Photograph by Victor Georg, Chicago 
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DOROTHY GISH 
Film Play Star 
Photograph by Witzel, Los Angeles, Calif, 
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EDNA GOODRICH 
Film Play Star 


Photograph by Witzel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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GRACE VALENTINE 
in **Johnay Get Your Gun" 


Photograph by McClure Studio, New York 





MLLE. SAMYA 
Dancing Artiste 
Photograph by White Studio, New York 
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RUTH ROLAND 
Film Play Star 
Photograph by Witzel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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CARMEN PHILLIPS 
Film Play Star 


Photograph by Witzel, Los Angeles, Calif. 








PEGGY COWDRY 
Film Play Star 


Photograph by Witzel, Los Angeles, Calif. 








MARGARET THOMPSON 
Film Play Star 


Photograph by Witzel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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BNoY the winter. Breathe deeply. Walk fast. Laugh at 
snow flurries and frost nips. Let the cold, clear air quicken 
your pulse and send roses to your cheeks. 


What if your skin does burn when you come indoors? Ivory 
Soap will enable you to wash hands and face without a particle 
of irritation. Its soft, smooth, bubbling lather feels more grate- 
ful than ever at such a time. Its purity, mildness and freedom 
from alkali make it perfectly safe. 


Sa 


IVORY SOAP. . | oa , 99i%% PURE 


IT FLOATS 
Factories at Ivorydale O.; Port Ivory, N. Y ; Kansas City, Kans.; Hamilton, Canada 
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A new novel of 
the Great Out- 
doors by the au- 
thor of “Kazan” 
and “TheGrizzly” 






Tyr 


=. 4 Son of Kazan 









The story of the 
pup that was 
born to Kazan 
and Gray Wolf. 


By James Oliver Curwood 


ILLUSTRATED BY 





r—|O Baree, for many days after 
T || he was born, the world was a 

| vast, gloomy cavern. During 
———" these first days of his life his 
home was in the heart of a great wind- 
fall where Gray Wolf, his blind mother, 
had found a safe nest for his babyhood, 
and to which Kazan, her mate, came only 
now and then, his eyes gleaming like 
strange balls of greenish fire in the 
darkness. It was Kazan’s eyes that gave 
to Baree his first impression of something 
existing away from his mother’s side, 
and they brought to him also his dis- 
covery of vision. He could feel, he could 
smell, he could hear—but in that black 
pit under the fallen timber he had 
never seen until the eyes came. At first 
they frightened him; then they puzzled 
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FRANK B. 


HOFFMAN 


him, and his fear changed to an immense 
curiosity. He would be looking straight 
at them, when all at once they would 
disappear. This was when Kazan turned 
his head. And then they would flash back 
at- him again out of the darkness with 
such startling suddenness that Baree 
would involuntarily shrink closer to his 
mother, who always trembled and shiv- 
ered in a strange sort of way when 
Kazan came in. 

Baree, of course, would never know 
their story. He would never know that 
Gray Wolf, his mother, was a _ full- 
blooded wolf, and that Kazan, his father, 
was a dog. In him nature was already 
beginning its wonderful work, but it 
would never go beyond certain limita- 
tions. It would tell him, in time, that 
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his beautiful wolf-mother was blind, but 
he would never know of that terrible 
battle between Gray Wolf and the lynx 
in which his mother’s sight had been 
destroyed. Nature could tell him nothing 
of Kazan’s merciless vengeance, of the 
wonderful years of their matehood, of 
their loyalty, their strange adventures 
in the great Canadian wilderness—it 
could make him only a son of Kazan. 

But at first, and for many days, it 
was all mother. Even after his eyes 
had opened wide 
and he had found 
his legs so that 
he could stumble 
about a little in 
the darkness, 
nothing existed 
for Baree but his 
mother. When, 
he was old} 
enough to be* \ 
playing with \ 
sticks and moss 
out in the sun- 
light, he still did 
not know what 
she looked like. But to him she’ was 
big and soft and warm, and she licked 
his face with her tongue, and talked. 
to him in a gentle whimpering way that 
at last made him find his own voice in a 
faint, squeaky yap. 

And then came that wonderful day 
when the greenish balls of fire that were 
Kazan’s eyes came nearer and nearer, 
a little at a time, and very cautiously. 
Heretofore Gray Wolf had warned him 
back. To be alone was the first law 
of her wild breed during mothering- 
time. A low snarl from her throat, and 
Kazan had always stopped. But on this 
day the snarl did not come. In Gray 
Wolf’s throat it died away in a low, 
whimpering sound. A note of loneliness, 
of gladness, of a great yearning. “It is 
all right now,” she was saying to Kazan ; 
and Kazan—pausing for a moment to 
make sure—replied with an answering 
note deep in his throat. 

Still slowly, as if not quite sure of 
what he would find, Kazan came to 
them, and Baree snuggled closer to his 
mother. He heard Kazan as he dropped 
down heavily on his belly close to Gray 
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Wolf. He was unafraid—and mightily 
curious. And Kazan, too, was curious. 
He sniffed. In the gloom his ears were 
alert. After a little Baree began to move. 
An inch at a time he dragged himself 
away from Gray Wolf’s side. Every mus- 
cle in her lithe body tensed. Again her 
wolf blood was warning her. There was 
danger for Baree. Her lips drew back, 
baring her fangs. Her throat trembled, 
but the note in it never came. Out of 
the darkness two yards away came a soft, 
puppyish whine, and the 
caressing sound of Ka- 
zan’s tongue. 

Baree had felt the 
thrill of his first great 
adventure. He had dis- 
covered his father. 


HIS all happened in 

» the third week of 
Baree’s life. He was 
just eighteen days old 
when Gray Wolf al- 
lowed Kazan to make 
] the acquaintance of his 
/p son. If it had not been 
for Gray Wolf’s blind- 

\ ness and the memory of 
that day on the Sun 

Rock when the lynx had destroyed 
her eyes, she would have given birth 
to Baree in the open, and his legs 
would have been quite strong. He would 
have known the sun and the moon and 
the stars; he would have realized what 
the thunder meant, and would have seen 
the lightning flashing in the sky. But 
as it was, there had been nothing for 
him to do in that black cavern under 
the windfall but stumble about a little 
in the darkness, and lick with his tiny 
red tongue the raw bones that were 
strewn about them. Many times he had 
been left alone. He had heard his mother 
come and go, and nearly always it had 
been in response to a yelp from Kazan 
that came to them like a distant echo. 
He had never felt a very strong desire 
to follow until this day when Kazan’s 
big, codl tongue caressed his face. Ih 
those wonderful seconds nature was at 
work. His instinct was not quite born 
until then. And when Kazan went away, 
leaving them alone in darkness, Baree 























At this critical point, when the understanding of defeat was forming itself swiftly in Baree’s mind, chance saved him. His 
fangs closed on one of the owlet’s tender feet. Papayuchisew gave a sudden squeak. The ear was free 
at last—and with a snarl of triumph Baree gave a vicious tug at Papayuchisew’s leg. 
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whimpered for him to come back, just 
as he had cried for his mother when now 
and then she had left him in response 
to her mate’s call. 

The sun was straight above the forest 
when, an hour or two after Kazan’s 
visit, Gray Wolf slipped away. Between 
Baree’s nest and the top of the windfall 
were forty feet of jammed and: broken 
timber through which not a ray of light 
could break. This blackness did not 
frighten him, for he had yet to learn 
the meaning of light. Day, and not 
night, was to fill him with his first great 
terror. So quite fearlessly, with a yelp 
for his mother to wait for him, he be- 
gan to follow. If Gray Wolf heard 
him, she paid no attention to his call, 
and the scrape of her claws on the dead 
timber died swiftly away. 

This time Baree did not stop at the 
eight-inch log which had always shut 
in his world in that particular direction. 
He clambered to the top of it and rolled 
over on the other side. Beyond this was 
vast adventure, and he plunged into it 
courageously. 

It took him a long time to make the 
first twenty yards. Then he came to a 
log worn smooth by the feet of Gray 
Wolf and Kazan, and stopping every few 
feet to send out a whimpering call for 
his mother, he made his way farther 
and farther along it. As he went, there 
grew slowly a curious change in this 
world of his. He had known nothing 
but blackness. And now this blackness 
seemed breaking itself up into strange 
shapes and shadows. Once he caught 
the flash of a fiery streak above him,— 
a gleam of sunshine,—and it startled 
him so that he flattened himself down 
upon the log and did not move for half 
a minute. Then he went on. An ermine 
squeaked under him. He heard the swift 
rustling of a squirrel’s feet, 
and a curious whut-whut- 
whut that was not at all 
like any sound his mother - 
had ever made. He was Ira x 
off the trail. 

The log was no longer 
smooth, and it was leading 
him upward higher and 
higher into the tangle of 
the windfall, and was 
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growing narrower every foot he pro- 
gressed. He whined. His soft little 
nose sought vainly for the warm scent 
of his mother. The end came sud- 
denly, when he lost his balance and 
fell. He let out a piercing cry of terror 
as he felt himself slipping, and then 
plunged downward. He must have been 
high up in the windfall, for to Baree 
it was a tremendous fall. His soft little 
body thumped from log to log as he 
shot this way and that, and when at last 
he stopped, there was scarcely a breath 
left in him. But he stood up quickly on 
his four trembling legs—and blinked. 

A new terror held Baree rooted there. 
In an instant the whole world had 
changed. It was a flood of sunlight. 
Everywhere he looked he could see 
strange ‘things. But it was the sun that 
frightened him most. It was his first 
impression of fire, and it made his eyes 
smart. He would have slunk back into 
the friendly gloom of the windfall, but 
at this moment Gray Wolf came around 
the end of a great log, followed by 
Kazan. She muzzled Baree joyously, and 
‘Kazan in a most doglike fashion wagged 
his tail. This-mark of the dog was to 
be a part of Baree. Half wolf, he would 
always wag his tail. He tried to wag 
it now. Perhaps Kazan saw the effort, 
for he emitted a muffled yelp of appro- 
bation as he sat back on his haunches. 

Or he might have been saying to Gray 
Wolf: 

“Well, we’ve got the little rascal out 
of that windfall at last, haven’t we!” 

For Baree it had been a great day. 
He had discovered his father—and the 
world. 

CHAPTER II 


ND it was a wonderful world—a 
world of vast silence, empty of 

everything but the creatures 

of the wild.- The nearest 

Hudson’s Bay post was a 
‘hundred miles away, and 
the first town of civiliza- 
tion was a straight three 
hundred to the south. Two 
years before, Tusoo, the 
Cree trapper, had called 
this his domain. It. had 
come down to him, as was 
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a bull moose with a huge sweep of antlers passed through the open space in the moonlight. 
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the law of the forests, through gener- 
ations of forefathers; but Tusoo had 
been the last of his worn-out family ; 
he had died of smallpox, and his wife 
and his children had died with him. 
Since then no human foot had taken up 
his trails. The lynx had multiplied. The 
moose and caribou had gone unhunted 
by man. The beaver had built their 
homes undisturbed. The tracks of the 
black bear were as thick as the tracks 
of the deer farther south. And where 
once the deadfalls and poison-baits of 
Tusoo had kept the wolves thinned down, 
there was no longer a menace for these 
mohekuns of the wilderness. 

Following the sun of this first wonder- 
ful day came the moon and the stars 
of Baree’s first real night. It was a 
splendid night, and with it a full red 
moon sailed up over the forests, flooding 
the earth with a new kind of light, softer 
and more beautiful to Baree. The wolf 
was strong .in him, and he was restless. 
He had slept that day in the warmth 
of the sun, but he could not sleep in 
this glow of the moon. He nosed un- 
easily about Gray Wolf, who lay fiat 
on her belly, her beautiful head alert, 
listening yearningly to the night sounds, 
and for the tonguing of Kazan, who 
had slunk away like a shadow to hunt. 

Half a dozen times, as Baree wandered 
about near the windfall, he heard a soft 
whir over his head, and once or twice 
he saw gray shadows floating swiftly 
through the air. They were the big 
northern owls swooping down to inves- 
tigate him, and if he had been a rabbit 
instead of a wolf-dog whelp, his first 
night under the moon and stars would 
have been his last; for unlike Wapoos, 
the rabbit, he was not cautious. Gray 
Wolf did not watch him closely. In- 
stinct told her that in these forests there 
was no great danger for 
Baree except at the hands 
of man. In his veins ran 
the blood of the wolf. He 
was a hunter of all other 
wild creatures, but no other 
creature, either winged or 
fanged, hunted him. 

In a way Baree sensed 
this. He was not afraid 
of the owls. He was not 
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afraid of the strange blood-curdling 
cries they made in the black spruce-tops. 
But once fear entered into him, and he 
scurried back to his mother. It was when 
one of. the winged hunters of the air 
swooped down on a snowshoe rabbit, 
and the squealing agony of the doomed 
creature set his heart thumping like a 
little hammer. He felt in those cries the 
nearness of that one ever-present tragedy 
of the wild—death. He felt it again 
that night, when, snuggled close to Gray 
Wolf, he listened to the fierce outcry of 
a wolf-pack that was close on the heels 
of a young caribou bull. And _ the 
meaning of it all, and the wild thrill of 
it all, came home to him early in the 
gray dawn when Kazan returned, hold- 
ing between his jaws a huge rabbit that 
was still kicking and squirming with 
life. 7 


HIS rabbit was the climax in the 

first chapter of Baree’s education. 
It was as if Gray Wolf and Kazan had 
planned it all out, so that he might re- 
ceive his first instruction in the art of 
killing. When Kazan had dropped it, 
Baree: approached the big hare cau- 
tiously. The back of Wapoos, the rabbit. 
was broken. His round eyes were glazed, 
and he had ceased to feel pain. But to 
Baree, as he dug his tiny teeth into the 
heavy fur under Wapoos’ throat, the 
hare was very much alive. The teeth 
did not go through into the flesh. With 
puppyish fierceness Baree hung on. He 
thought that he was killing. He could 
feel the dying convulsions of Wapoos. 
He could hear the last gasping breaths 
leaving the warm body, and he snarled 
and tugged until finally he fell back 
with a mouthful of fur. When he re- 
turned to the attack, Wapoos was quite 
dead, and Baree continued to bite and 
snarl until Gray Wolf came 
with her sharp fangs and 
tore the rabbit to pieces. 
After that followed the 
feast. 

So Baree came to under- 
stand that to eat meant to 
kill, and as other days and 
nights passed, there grew 
in him swiftly the hunger 
for flesh. In this he was the 
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true wolf. From Kazan he had taken 
other and stronger inheritances of the 
dog. He was magnificently black, which 
in later days gave him the name of 
Kusketa Mohekun—the black wolf. On 
his breast was a white star. His right 
ear-was tipped with white. His tail, at 
six weeks, was bushy and hung low. 
It was a wolf’s tail. His ears were Gray 
Wolf’s ears—sharp, short, pointed, al- 
ways alert. His fore-shoulders gave 
promise of being splendidly like Kazan’s, 
and when he stood up he was like the 
trace-dog, except that he always stood 
sidewise to the point or object he was 
watching. This, again, was the wolf, 
for a dog faces the direction in which 
he is looking intently. 

One brilliant night when Baree was 
two months old, and when the sky was 
filled with stars and a June moon so 
bright that it seemed scarcely higher 
than the tall spruce-tops, Baree settled 
back on his haunches and howled. It 
was a first effort. But there was no 
mistake in the note of it. It was the 
wolf howl. But a moment later when 


Baree slunk up to Kazan, as if deeply 


ashamed of his effort, he was wagging 
his tail in an unmistakably apologetic 
manner. And this again was the dog. 
If Tusoo, the dead Indian trapper, could 
have seen him then, he would have 
judged him by that wagging of his tail. 
It revealed the fact that deep in his 
heart—and in his soul, if we can con- 
cede that he had one—Baree was dog. 

In another way Tusoo would have 
found judgment of him. At two months 
the wolf whelp has forgotten how to 
play. He isa slinking part of the wilder- 
ness, already at work preying on crea- 
tures smaller and more helpless than him- 
self. Baree still played. In his excur- 
sions away from the windfall he had 
never gone farther than the creek, a 
hundred yards from where his mother 
lay. He had helped to tear many dead 
and dying rabbits into pieces; he be- 
lieved, if he thought upon the matter 
at all, that he was exceedingly fierce 
and courageous. But it-was his ninth 
week before he felt his spurs and fought 
his terrible battle with the young owl 
in the edge of the thick forest. 

The fact that Oohoomisew, the big 


snow-owl, had made her nest in a broken 
stub not far from the windfall was 
destined to change the whole course of 
Baree’s life, just as the blinding of Gray 
Wolf had changed hers, and a man’s 
club had changed Kazan’s. The creek 
ran close past the stub, which had been 
shriven by lightning ; and this stub stood 
in a still, dark place in the forest, sur- 
rounded by tall, black spruce and en- 
veloped in gloom even in broad day. 
Many times Baree had gone to the edge 
of this mysterious bit of forest and had 
peered in curiously, and with a growing 
desire. 

On this day of his great battle its lure 
was overpowering. Little by little he 
entered into it, his eyes shining brightly 
and his ears alert for the slightest sounds 
that might come out of it. His heart 
beat faster. The gloom enveloped him 
more. He forgot the windfall and Kazan 
and Gray Wolf. Here before him lay 
the thrill of adventure. He heard strange 
sounds, but very soft sounds, as if made 
by padded feet and downy wings, and 
they filled him with a thrilling expect- 
ancy. Under his feet there were no grass 
or weeds or flowers, but a wonderful 
brown carpet of soft evergreen needles. 
They felt good to his feet, and were so 
velvety that he could not hear his own 
movement. 

He was fully three hundred yards 
from the windfall when he passed Oohoo- 
misew’s stub and into a thick growth 
of young balsams. And there—directly 
in his path—crouched the monster! 

Papayuchisew (Young Owl) was not 
more than a third as large as Baree. 
But he was a terrifying-looking object. 





From behind a clump of young balsams a hundred yards away, Pierrot and Nepeese had watched Baree come over the 
driftwood bridge. Now was the time, and Pierrot leveled his rifle. 
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To Baree he seemed all head and eyes. 
He could see no body at all. Kazan 
had never brought in anything like this, 
and for a full half-minute he remained 
very quiet, eying it speculatively. Papa- 
yuchisew did not move a feather. But 
as Baree advanced, a cautious step at 
a time, the bird’s eyes grew bigger and 
the feathers about his head ruffled up as 
if stirred by a bit of wind. He came of 
a fighting family, this little Papayuchi- 
sew—a savage, fearless and killing 
family—and even Kazan would have 
taken note of those ruffling feathers. 

With a space of two feet between 
them, the pup and the owlet eyed each 
other. In that moment, if Gray Wolf 
could have seen them, she might have 
said to Baree: “Use your legs—and 
run!” And Oohoomisew, the old owl, 
might have said to Papayuchisew: “You 
little fool—use your wings and fly!” 

They did neither—and the fight 
began. 

Papayuchisew started it, and with a 
single wild yelp Baree went back in a 
heap, the owlet’s beak fastened like a 
red-hot vise in the soft flesh at the end 
of his nose. That one yelp of surprise 
and pain was Baree’s first and last cry 
in the fight. The wolf surged in him; 
rage and the desire to kill possessed him. 
As Papayuchisew hung on, he made a 
curious hissing sound; and as Baree 
rolled and gnashed his teeth and fought 
to free himself from that amazing grip 
on his nose, fierce little snarls rose out 
of his throat. 

For fully a minute Baree had no use 
of his jaws. Then, by accident, he 
wedged Papayuchisew in a crotch of a 
low ground-shrub, and a bit of his nose 
gave way. He might have run then, 
but instead of that he was back at the 
owlet like a flash. Flop went Papa- 
yuchisew on his back, and Baree buried 
his needlelike teeth in the bird’s breast. 
It was like trying to bite through a pil- 
low, the feathers were so close and thick. 
Deeper and deeper Baree sank his fangs, 
and just as they were beginning to prick 
the owlet skin, Papayuchisew—jabbing 
a little blindly with a beak that snapped 
sharply every time it closed—got him 
by the ear. 

The pain of that hold was excruciating 
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to Baree, and he made a more desperate 
effort to get his teeth through his enemy’s 
thick armor of feathers. In the struggle 
they rolled under the low balsams to 
the edge of the ravine through which 
ran the creek. Over the steep edge they 
plunged, and as they rolled and bumped 
to the bottom, Baree loosed his hold. 
Papayuchisew hung valiantly on, and 
when they reached the bottom he still 
had his grip on Baree’s ear. 

Baree’s nose was bleeding; his ear 
felt as if it were being pulled from his 
head ; and in this uncomfortable moment 
a newly awakened instinct made Baby 
Papayuchisew discover his wings as a 
fighting asset. An owl has never really 
begun to fight until he uses his wings, 
and with a joyous hissing, Papayuchisew 
began beating his antagonist so fast and 
so viciously that Baree was dazed. He 
was compelled to close his eyes, and 
he snapped blindly. For the first time 
since the battle began he felt a strong 
inclination to get away. He tried to 
tear himself free with his forepaws, but 
Papayuchisew—slow to reason but of 
firm conviction—hung to Baree’s ear 
like grim fate. 

At this critical point, when the under- 
standing of defeat was forming itself 
swiftly in Baree’s mind, chance saved 
him. His fangs closed on one of the 
owlet’s tender feet. Papayuchisew gave 
a sudden squeak. The ear was free at 
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last—and with a snarl of triumph Baree 
gave a vicious tug at Papayuchisew's 
leg. 

In the excitement of battle he had 
not heard the rushing tumult of the 
creek close under them, and over the 
edge of a rock Papayuchisew and he 
went together, the chill water of the 
rain-swollen stream muffling a final snarl 
and a final hiss of the two little fighters. 









































CHAPTER III 


T? Papayuchisew, after his first mouth- 
ful of water, the stream was almost 

as safe as the air, for he went sailing 
down it with the lightness of a gull, 
wondering in his slow-thinking big head 
why he was moving so swiftly and so 
pleasantly without any effort of his own. 
To Baree it was a different matter. 
He went down almost like a 
stone. A mighty roaring filled 
his ears; it was dark, suffocating, 
terrible. In the swift 
current he was .twisted 
over and over. For twenty 
feet he was under water. 
Then he rose to the 
surface and desper- 
ately began using his 
legs. It was of little 
use. He had only time 
to blink once or twice 


\) 
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and catch a lungful ¥ 
of air when he shot ; 
into a current that %, 

we 

7. 


was running like a 
millrace between the 
butts of two fallen trees, and for another 
twenty feet the sharpest eyes could not 
have seen hair or hide of him. He came 
up again at the edge of a shallow riffle 
over which the water ran like the rapids 
at Niagara in miniature, and for fifty 
or sixty yards he was flung along like 
a hairy ball. From this he was hurled in- 
to a deep, cold pool; and then—half 
dead—he found himself crawling out on 
a gravelly bar. 

For a long time Baree lay there in a 
pool of sunlight without moving. His 
ear hurt him; his nose was raw, and 
burned as if he had thrust it into fire. 
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His legs and body were sore, and as he 
began to wander along the gravel bar, 
he was the most wretched pup in the 
world. He was also completely turned 
around. In vain he looked about him 
for some familiar mark—something that 
might guide him back to his windfall 
home. Everything was strange. He did 
not know that the water had flung him 
out on the wrong side of the stream, 
and that to reach the windfall he would 
have to cross it again. He whined, but 
that was as loud as his voice rose for his 
mother. Gray Wolf could have heard his 
barking, for the windfall was not more 
than two hundred and fifty yards up the 
stream. But the wolf in Baree held him 
silent, except for his low whining. 

Striking the main shore, Baree began 
going downstream. This was away from 
the windfall, and each step that he took 
carried him farther and farther from 
home. Every little while he stopped 
and listened. The forest was deeper. 
It was growing blacker and more mys- 
terious. Its silence was 
frightening. At the end 
of half an hour Baree 
would even have _ wel- 
comed Papayuchisew. And 
he would not have fought 
Vn him—he would have in- 
quired, if possible, the 
way back home. 

Baree was fully three- 
quarters of a mile from 
the windfall when he came 
to a point where the creek 
split itself into two chan- 
He had but one choice to follow— 


nels. 
the stream that flowed a little south and 
east. This stream did not run swiftly. 
It was not filled with shimmering riffles, 
and rocks about which the water sang 
and foamed. It grew black, like the for- 


est. It was still and deep. Without 
knowing it, Baree was burying himself 
deeper and deeper into Tusoo’s old trap- 
ping-grounds. Since Tusoo had died, 
they had lain undisturbed except for the 
wolves, for Gray Wolf and Kazan had 
not hunted on this side of the waterway 
—and the wolves themselves preferred 
the more open country for the chase. 








Romance from the pen of 
a specialist in love-stories. 


Thirty Minutes 


ri «=o the office of the 


| Chequesset Mining Corpora- 
| tion a very pretty girl, perhaps 
; a trifle too elaborately dressed 
for the time and place, glanced at the 
clock, which indicated a quarter to 
nine. Then she proceeded to armor her- 
self in an extremely businesslike apron, 
somewhat larger than a lady’s handker- 
chief, and similarly edged with lace. 
Then she unearthed a dustless duster 
and began leisurely to operate upon a 
dustless desk. 

The corridor-door swung abruptly 
open, and a young man dashed in, halted, 
beamed, dropped the heavy book he was 
carrying and opened wide his arms. 
With a little cry and a little gasp, the 
girl fled straight into them. Then pres- 
ently the young man disengaged one 
hand and gently tilted her chin upward 
until he could look down into the depths 
of those big eyes of hers—and then he 
kissed her. 

Footfalls echoed loudly in the cor- 
ridor; the young man snatched his book 
and leaped to the coat-rack; the girl 
returned hastily to her superficial dust- 
ing; the door swung again, and a new- 


outer 
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comer, alert but unsuspecting, was on 
the threshold. 


[® JOHN OLIVER KENYON, 
. president of the Chequesset Min- 
ing Corporation, nodded with the ut- 
most friendliness to his stenographer 
and to his executive secretary. 

“Morning, Miss Reid,” he said in the 
voice which would have adorned a pulpit 
and was intended to convey precisely 
that impression. “’Morning, Mr. Wads- 
worth.” He crossed the room and 
brought up at the side of the younger 
man. “What’s this—more heavy litera- 
ture?” He picked up the volume and 
inspected it with humorous curiosity. 
“Why in the name of Rufus W. 
Thunder,” he demanded, “do you want 
to take a course in personal efficiency? 
I thought the latest was the principles of 
money and banking.” 
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Mr. Wadsworth laughed nervously. “I 
didn’t think it could hurt me much,” he 
deprecated. 

The president caught at a printed slip 
which volplaned from the interior of 
the book. 

“Oho!” he commented. ‘So they give 
you a guarantee, do they? Hm! Thirty 
minutes a day—double your salary in a 
year.” He guffawed and turned to the 
stenographer, who was tearing a page 
from the wall-calendar. “You aren't 
taking this course too, are you? Because 
if all of you expect to double your sal- 
aries in a year, I’d better begin to look 
around for a receiver!” 

Chuckling, he passed on into his own 
sanctum. The two young people, cruelly 
separated by the width of a large room, 
had opportunity for no more than an 
interchange of significant glances before 
a battalion of clerks trooped in. From 
that point forward, the keynote of the 
day was sternly Platonic. 

“They’ve reported a new vein on the 
Tapscot lead,” said Wadsworth, bend- 
ing over Miss Reid’s desk, some time 
later. ‘‘Here’s the wire—you’d better 
send out the regular press-dope. The 
figures are unofficial, but the estimate’s 
low, Kenyon says.” 

She looked up at him, eyes shining. 

“Really? Is it awfully good?” 

Wadsworth lowered his voice. 

“It’s good enough for me. I’ve just 
telephoned an order to buy another 
hundred on the Curb. It’s sold as high 
as five and a half this morning—Ken- 
yon says it’s worth fifteen. He told some 
broker to buy a couple of thousand for 
his own account.” 

“Fifteen!” dreamed Miss_ Reid. 
“Why, if it ever even got up to ten—” 

“Any time it hits ten,” he told her 
under his breath, “‘we’re made! Of 
course, I’m not advising you to get in 
any heavier; it’s bad enough for me to 
have all my eggs in one basket; only 
Andrew Carnegie said to do just that, 
and then watch the basket. But—” 

“Tll talk to you about it at noon,” 
she promised with a warning lift to her 
eyebrows. 

At his elbow Wadsworth discovered a 
boy, who announced three men to see 
him at the railing. 
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“In a minute,” he said. “I’ll be right 
there.” He bent still lower, so that his 
words were inaudible at a distance of 
a yard. “The only thing,” he went on 
rapidly, “is that it looks all the better 
to me when Kenyon’s putting in buying 
orders at the market. The public’s wild 
about mining-stocks just now, and 
silver’s over seventy cents. I don’t be- 
lieve you’d make any mistake—”’ 

The girl nodded briskly. 

“All right. I couldn’t take more than 
thirty or forty shares—” 

“T’ll add forty to my own for you. 
Will that be all right? We’ll straighten 
it out later.” More loudly he added: 
“And just notify the Evening Post and 
the United Press, Miss Reid, That’s all.” 





URNING to the mahogany railing, 

Wadsworth met the first of the three 
visitors and listened to fully half a sen- 
tence before he politely interrupted to 
explain that the annual statement of con- 
dition would be mailed to every stock- 
holder in due course, and that without 
court authority the holder of a hundred 
shares couldn’t well be permitted to 
make examination of the private ledger. 
To the second caller he gave a wel- 
coming smile and a handshake. 

“Haven’t seen much of you lately, 
Mr. Noyes,” he said. “Just back from 
the mine? We had an interesting report 
this morning—I’ll let Mr. Kenyon tell 
you about it. You saw it coming, I 
suppose? Go right on in.” He faced 
the last of the trio inquiringly. This 
was a big, good-looking man of Wads- 
worth’s own age, a man whose smile 
was at once friendly and detached, con- 
fident and humorous. 

“Mr. Kenyon?” 

“T’m his secretary.” 

“Indeed! May I see him?” 

“If you can give me your name, and 
some idea of what you have in mind, 
I’ll find out.” 

“Thank you. My name’s Jones. 
Here’s a card. I want to see him on a 
personal matter.” 

In spite of himself Wadsworth was 
compelled to smile back. 

“Ordinarily, that means insurance.” 

“Not this time—and it doesn’t mean 
bonds, or advertising, and it doesn’t 
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mean I’m a prospect, either. It’s cil ali to-morrow night. I want you to ar- 
really personal.” Hil," range for his accommodation as far 
“Do you know Mr. Kenyon?” [\'|)/\|| 2 as Chicago. He'll take the Wol- 
doubted Wadsworth. it hi! sp verine. And get out an official 
f confirmation of the new vein. 






















Just confirm the unofficial 
report we gave out an hour 
ago. Send it over to the Curb 
Chronicle first. Make it formal 
—my signature. And send Miss 
Reid in.” He motioned his dis- 
missal. Wadsworth, so intent 
upon his commissions that he 
failed to latch the door as he 
_went out, came back a step or 
two to do it. The voice of the 
president, uplifted, fell clearly 
upon his ears. 

“At one broker’s alone I’m 
holding nine thousand shares 
at an average of three and 
three-fourths. Think I’d bet- 
ter close out late this after- 
noon, or take a chance on 
to-morrow ?” 
iy “Begin to unload to- 
N\ day,” responded Mr. 
Noyes. “Nine thousand 
| shares is a lot too much 
||} for ’em to absorb that 

fast. But the point is— 
how soon’ll your broker 
send you your checks?” 


“T’m afraid, then, it wouldn’t 
be any use for me to take your | 
name in. He’s very busy this morn- 
ing—our chief expert is with him; 
and it’s an invariable rule—” 

“Oh, very well,” said the big ||} 
young man, not in the least resent- i} 
ful. “So that was your chief expert, ! 
was it? I might trouble you for that 
card, then—they cost two cents 
apiece. Thank you. Now, how about 
this one? It’s the same name, but 
the plumage is different.” 

Wadsworth regarded the paste- 
board with increased uncertainty. 

“Mr. Kenyon never sees re- 
porters—anything we care to 
publish is sent voluntarily.” 

“This is important. I want 
to ask him one question.” 

“Can’t you ask me?” 

“T think not.” 

“Then there’s no chance 
whatsoever of your see- 
ing Mr. Kenyon. I’m 
sorry.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Mr. Jones 
jovially. “Some other time, per- 
haps. Good morning.” 

The executive secretary had 
hardly left the railing when a sum- 
mons to the president’s office sent | 
him hurrying through the book- Ai 

f 
("i 


“Only by reputation.” \ Hl 








“AT one o’clock Wadsworth, 

having allowed Miss Reid 
five minutes’ leeway, quitted 
his desk with the intention of 
meeting her around the corner 
—since discipline in a busi- 
ness-office depends largely 
upon the conventions. He 
was further delayed, however, 
by colliding with a bulky loiterer 
in the hall, pausing to apologize, 
rapidly. “I’m relying abso- Hi A{| | {|| ||| amd. recognizing the barrier to 
lutely on information. The ! {|| | traffic as the same individual who 
plans’ll be made for me—not Hu | had declined to entrust the 
by me. But I'll leave the route Wadsworth came nature of his personal matter to 


keeping and statistical depart- 
ments to the severely plain room 
where Mr. Kenyon and Mr.- 
Noyes sat in earnest consulta- 
tion. 

“IT wont know until I’m 
told,” the president was saying 














for you—” back to latch the a mere secretary. 

“As agreed,” said Noyes, ra The oe “Hello!” said Wadsworth, 
rising. uplifted, fall clearly stopping short in his apology. 
“As agreed,” repeated the upon his ears. “Were you coming in again?” 
president, tapping thoughtfully “Far from it,” deprecated Mr. 


on his great brass inkstand. He gestured Jones affably. “I’m in ambush.” 
to Wadsworth. “Mr. Noyes is leaving “Ambush !” 
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“Exactly. Your Mr. Kenyon.” 

Wadsworth hesitated. 

“Of course you realize,” he said, “that 
you may wait a long time?” 

“Fortunately,” grinned the big young 
man, “there’s only one possible entrance 
to your suite. So there’s only one exit. 
That’s logic. And if I can’t hold con- 
verse with Mr. Kenyon inside, I’m 
willing to take a chance on holding it 
outside.” 

Wadsworth shrugged his shoulders. 

“Just as you like,” he said, and rang 
for the elevator. 

As usual, Wadsworth lunched with 
Miss Reid. Normally the interlude was 
beatific; today Wadsworth’s mood 
clouded their mutual enjoyment. He 
was debating with himself the advis- 


ability of telling Miss Reid what he had. 


overheard. He was both puzzled and 
disconcerted; he couldn’t understand 
why Mr. Kenyon, who declared flatly 
that Chequesset was going to fifteen, 
should consider unloading under six. It 
didn’t sound reasonable, or encouraging. 

“What zs the matter—dear ?” inquired 
Miss Reid under cover of rattling crock- 
ery. “You’re worried about something 
—you must be! Can't you tell me what 
it is?” 

Wadsworth shook his head slowly. 

“I’m wondering about those eggs,” 
he said. “After all, I suppose the biggest 
question is who’s carrying the basket?” 

“Oh—you’re thinking about our 
stock ?” 

“It must be all right. Of course, I 
don’t imagine I’m any financial wizard 
after six months’ experience in a mining 
company’s transfer-office, but—well, as 
a matter of fact, I’ve just heard that a 
big block of stock’s going to be dumped 
on the market within twenty-four hours. 
I’m trying to figure out whether it’s 
simply profit-taking, or something else.” 

“What could it be but profit-taking ?” 

“T don’t know,” he conceded frankly. 
“But the man who’s unloading it is Mr. 
Kenyon.” 

“Mr. Kenyon! Why—how funny!” 

“There’s this much about it,” he went 
on gravely. “The last quotation was 
around six and a half. He’d pretty 
nearly double his money on that—and 
he may need the cash. It can’t be any- 


thing else. This new vein’s a record- 
breaker. Noyes said so. The only thing 
is that if the market isn’t strong enough 
to stand a big block like nine thousand 
shares, the public may discount our re- 
port. And that’ll keep us waiting that 
much longer.” 

“Still,” she ‘said, “‘we can’t lose, can 
we?” 

“That isn’t the point. I don’t think 
we can lose—in the long run. But my 
thousand dollars and your three hundred 
is every nickel of it in Chequesset, and 
we were so anxious to be sure that we 
paid over five for it when we could have 
got it under four if we’d taken Kenyon’s 
advice a month ago. Now it may drop 
back under pressure, and if it does, we're 
no better than where we started. The 
reason we got into it at all was to move 
our date up from December to August. 
I’m wondering whether to get out now 
and take a measly hundred-and-fifty- 
dollar profit, or whether to wait for 
high prices. They’ll come eventually, 
but in the meantime we’re tied up. We 
haven’t money enough to buy a license!” 

“Let’s wait,” she decided promptly. 
“This morning he dictated a letter about 
a new motor, and one about real estate. 
He just wants some cash. And he /o/d 
us we’d treble our money, dear.” 

“That’s about the way I feel,” said 
Wadsworth, beckoning for his check. 
“And even if we did have to put it off 
until December, why, that’s only what 
we'd planned, anyway. Ready ?” 





JEVERTHELESS, when Wadsworth 
reached his room that night, he be- 
gan, with the assistance of his carefully 
chosen working-library, to reduce the 
general situation to its lowest terms. He 
had accumulated that library to com- 
pensate him, in some measure, for the 
lack of a college education; and if he 
could ever have come within striking 
distance of the publishers’ predictions, 
he would by this time have been slightly 
superior to Solomon, Morgan, Marshall 
Field, Daniel Webster and the Seven 
Sages rolled into one. First, there was 
the treatise on money and banking, guar- 
anteed to make a genius out of anybody, 
provided he had ordinary intelligence 
and two dollars a month for five months. 
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Then the compendium of business law, 
which proved rather conclusively to the 
acute student that the safest thing is 
always to hire a lawyer. There was an 
octavo on the analysis of character, and 
one on will-power, and one on the psy- 
chology of everyday life. Finally, there 
was an excellent encyclopedia, and the 
leaflets of an extension-course in mem- 
ory training. 

Intrenched behind this mass of in- 
tellectual masonry, Wadsworth took up 
the solution of his problems. At the end 
of a quarter-hour he knew a great deal 
about the rights of minority stock- 
holders—much more than the ma- 
jority of those who pooh-pooh his 
procedure. Before bedtime he 
was well posted in the history of 

ey 


silver prices and in 

theoretical metal- 

lurgy ; he had brushed 

up his facts concern- 

ing the underlying 

reasons for the fluc- 

tuation of securities 

on the exchange; he had worked out a 
table to show the action of Chequesset 
under various conditions; and he had 
verified his earlier deduction that Mr. 
Kenyon, when subjected to qualitative 
analysis, represented the type of the true 
leader of men. 


ONSCIENTIOUSLY, at twenty 

minutes of nine, next morning, Wads- 
worth flung open the door of the outer 
office, paused, beamed—and froze in 
startled dismay. At the back of the room 
a very pretty girl was wielding a dust- 
less duster ; in the immediate foreground 
a stout young man sat twirling his sailor 
straw and grimacing at his shoes. He 
stiffened and glanced up sharply as 
Wadsworth entered ; he relaxed and got 
to his feet with innate courtesy. 

“Good morning,” he exclaimed joy- 
fully. “My! but you work hard!” 

“Good morning, Mr. Jones; good 
morning, Miss Reid,” said Wadsworth. 
“What’s your trouble this time, Mr. 
Jones?” 


If he could ever 
have come within 
striking distance 
of the publishers’ 
predictions, he 
would by this 
time have been 
slightly superior 
to Solomon, Mor- 
gan, Marshall 
Field, Daniel 
Webster and the 


Seven Sages 


ff 
} 


rolled into one. 





“No trouble at all. You're 
a good prophet: he spurned 
me.” 


ANY % 
\\ 
worth hung up his hat. 
“He sure did. So this lovely morning 
I’m here again, ready to strike sparks— 


“He did, did he?” Wads- 


oh, figurative—merely 
tellectual sparks.” 

Wadsworth stole a glance at Miss 
Reid. 

“You haven’t declared any blockade,” 
he said, not wholly in jest. “You might 
get in wrong, you know. And I’ve told 
you twice that / can’t do anything for 
you. He’s a busy man, and—” 

Mr. Jones darted forward. Wads- 
worth, who hadn’t heard the click of the 
lock, turned in amazement to see his 
energetic chief frowning in the door- 
way. As Mr. Kenyon stood there, the 
youthful reporter cornered him. 

“For the last time, Mr. Kenyon,” he 
said, with such dazzling rapidity that the 
words tripped over each other, ‘don’t 
you want to make some sort of state- 
ment before the market opens? How 
is it that after you ran a direct campaign 
from this office to sell your stock, you’re 
now speculating—” 


figurative—in- 








866 


Mr. Kenyon, who was over six feet 
and weighed three pounds to the inch, 
stepped nimbly aside. 

“Out!”’ he commanded, jerking his 
thumb in the manner of a baited umpire. 

“But we’re waiting for you to say 
something—” 

“Out!” said Mr. Kenyon, more insist- 
ently, and in a more impressive chest 
tone. “I wont say a thing! Not a thing! 
Read the papers! I wont be bothered!” 


He extended. his arm laterally ‘and 
leaned toward the interviewer. “Ge/ 
out!” 

“Oh, very well,” said Mr. Jones. He 


nodded genially to Wadsworth. “Wrong, 
wasn’t I?” he said. “But you can’t strike 
sparks on mush!” He put on his hat. 
He went out jauntily. The door closed. 

Through the hours of that long day, 
Wadsworth’s thoughts weren’t always 
where a loyal subordinate’s thoughts 
should always be and he used up con- 
siderable time in calls upon the curb 
broker who handled his account. Che- 
quesset opened active and strong—6%4 
bid, 6% asked; by eleven o’clock it was 
active and moderately firm—534 and 6; 
by noon it was active and weak, and 
the low mark was 5%. He would have 
liked to keep in closer touch with his 
broker, but shortly after twelve Mr. 
Kenyon sent for him and utilized two 
hours of his time in a discussion of new 
machinery. After that, Mr. Noyes 
bustled in, and the executive secretary 
had to sit and listen to an exhaustive 
summary of past achievements and pros- 
pective rich strikes until he found him- 
self renewing his old enthusiasm and 
discounting his recent. fears. 

“T’ll have a chat with the attorneys 
some time before Saturday,” Mr. Kenyon 
promised. ‘I haven’t a free date earlier 
in the week—have I, Mr. Wadsworth ?” 

“NO ae: 

“Call it Friday—put it down for a 
luncheon-engagement, and make it for 
me, will you?” 

“Certainly,” said Wadsworth. 

Kenyon leaned back in his chair. 

“That cleans us up, then. You’ve 
got over half an hour, Noyes—don’t be 
nervous. You can make it in twelve 
minutes on an express. Now, I wont be 
able to see the banks until Friday, either. 
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. Hold on—you’d better send a 
boy up to the station with your stuff. 
Have him be at the information-booth. 
You can go up in the subway—more time 


to talk here. See to it, Wadsworth, will 
you? I was saying, to-morrow morning 
I’m going to play golf with some people, 
and in the afternoon I’ve got a meeting 
at three, uptown. But later—’” That 
was the last that Wadsworth compre- 
hended. When he returned, after send 
ing a boy with two lusty kit-bags, the 
men were talking riddles. 

“Tt’s better this way than the other,” 
said Mr. Kenyon. “Much _ better—al- 
though I was astonished when you 
suggested it. And I cleaned up, too.” 

“Good! The booking is the same?” 

“Quite the same. Here’s the tele- 
grams.” He passed them over the desk. 
“That reminds me—” 

“Good business,” said Mr. Noyes. “I 
can start any time, now.” 

“Pardon me,” interposed Wadsworth, 
“but there’s a reporter to see you, Mr. 
Kenyon, and—” 

Mr. Kenyon gave his impression of re- 
porters is monosyllables, and when he 
had finished, the other man regarded him 
in awed silence. 

“Well,” said Mr. Noyes at length. 
“You said something! Don’t open your 
mouth again—you’ll spoil the effect. I’m 
going.” 

At Mr. Kenyon’s suggestion, Wads- 
worth accompanied Mr. Noyes to the 
Terminal in case the engineer conceived 
any constructive plans on the way. Mr. 
Noyes didn’t; but he was vastly enter- 
taining and profoundly grateful. 

“Now, don’t hang around just to be 
sociable,” he said as they sighted the 
boy with the luggage. “This was mighty 
kind of you, but I like to get aboard 
early and get settled. It’s only a matter 
of a minute or two, anyway. Thanks— 
and take care of yourself.”” He motioned 
to a porter. “Tell Kenyon I’ll wire from 
Buffalo if I make any decision about the 
roasting process. Thanks—and good- 
by.” He delivered the bags to the porter. 
“One more coming—at the check-room,” 
he said. 

Wadsworth bought a paper on his 
way from the station and opened it to 
the financial page. Chequesset low 
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4%, close 44%! And—Wadsworth was 
numb from the shock—the total sales 
were twenty-two thousand! 


ARLY on the morning of that next 

hysterical day Wadsworth found 
that his chief duty was to talk for Mr. 
Kenyon, absent on that golfing engage- 
ment. Wadsworth himself was anxious 
to see the president ; he wanted to know 
what had happened to Chequesset. In 
the face of favorable reports on produc- 
tion, and the advancing price of silver, 
Chequesset had receded to 334, and the 
sales were nominal. Wadsworth didn’t 
dare to sell at a loss; he didn’t dare to 
hold on. He wavered, and waited for 
Kenyon. 

In mid-afternoon his spirits rose; 
surely Mr. Kenyon would present him- 
self as soon as he had finished his busi- 
ness uptown. The appointment, Mr. 
Kenyon had said, was at three; surely 
it should be over at four. At four o’clock, 
when Kenyon was still missing, a little 
group of men clustered about the mahog- 
any railing and asked for Wadsworth, 
and just as he began to scowl at the 
too frequent countenance of Mr. Jones, 
one of the other visitors buttonholed 
him across the wicket. 

“Not in, you say? Is there a place 
where we can talk to you—quietly ?” 

“What about ?” 

The spokesman turned back the soft- 
rolled lapel of his coat. 

“Federal district attorney’s office,” he 
said briefly. “In there? All right. Come 
on in, boys.” 

Wadsworth, dazed and suddenly ap- 
prehensive, led the way to the sacred 
precincts of his employer. No one sat 
down; they formed a half-circle about 
the secretary, who stood with his back 
against the big glass-topped desk. 

“Where is he?” demanded the leader 
of the group. “You know who I mean 
—Kenyon.” 

“Why, I don’t know! This morning 
he played golf—” 

“The devil he did! He left town last 
night! If you know where he is—” 

Wadsworth’s world turned a lurid red. 
He swayed slightly, nearly upsetting the 
great brass inkwell. 

“Why—why—” he stammered. 


“Or where Noyes is, either.” 

“T—I saw Mr. Noyes off on the Wol- 
verine last night—” 

Mr. Jones shook his head sadly. 

“T was too late to make it, Marshal,” 
he said, “but he wasn’t on board at Al- 
bany. I sent a detailed description.” 

The officer sniffed superciliously. 

“That’s the trouble with you guys,” he 
complained. “You're so blamed anxious 
to get ahead of the next paper! If you 
hadn’t tried to hog this story, we’d have 
got the whole bunch. Now it’s detect- 
ives, and extradition—oh, shucks!” He 
addressed Wadsworth. “Well, it looks 
as though I got to take charge—” 

“Take charge of whom? What for?” 

The marshal eyed him suspiciously. 

“Using the mails to defraud—and 
grand larceny after that. Boys—close 
up the shop. Mr. Wadsworth, I guess 
you'd better step up to the Post Office 
Building with me and see the district 
attorney. It might save you something 
later on. Get busy, boys!” 


T was more than a week before Wads- 

worth knew for a fact that he was 
presumed innocent. He had endured 
long examinations by impassive officials ; 
he had told them all that he had to 
tell; and not until he had suffered all 
the agonies of a trapped animal was 
he finally informed that he could go— 
and be careful. In the meantime, he 
had read front-page accounts of a min- 
ing swindle of heroic proportions; he 
had read his own name linked with 
that of the man who had cleaned up a 
quarter-million and disappeared. He had 
learned that the Chequesset mine really 
existed, and was really worked—at a 
negligible profit. He discovered that 
Mr. Kenyon had first sold thousands of 
shares of stock under various pretenses 
and that after that he had, by the pay- 
ment of illegal dividends, created a 
vicarious demand for Chequesset on the 
curb and made another fifty thousand 
by pure—or impure—speculation. He 
had encouraged his employees to trade 
in it, with no advantage to himself save 
the creation of an active market, and 
the consequent effect upon the price. And 
Wadsworth had tried to sell his own 
two hundred shares, representing his en- 
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tire savings, at 1%, at fifty cents, at 
ten cents—and there was no purchaser. 

His most poignant regret, however, 
came from the knowledge that Miss 
Reid had ventured with him, and had 
{ lost. 
i “Tt isn’t so much that we've both 
been fooled,” he said bitterly, “or even 
that we’ve lost our places. It’s our cap 
ital! We’ve got no foundation to build 
on now. Instead of saving three or four 
months, we’ve lost maybe a year—and 
it’s my fault. That’s what hurts!” 

“Tt doesn’t seem real,” she said. “It’s 
like a nightmare. He was so cheerful 
to everybody—” 

“He’s very likely more cheerful yet!” 
snapped Wadsworth, “now he’s 
away from New York.” 

Miss Reid reached for his 
hand and patted it consolingly. 

“We'll get out of it somehow,” 
she hoped. “And I don’t blame 
you the tiniest little bit —/ 
thought it was a good invest- 
ment too. We couldn’t help 
believing that man. And 
what if we do have to work 
a little harder or a little 
longer? I care enough 
about you to wait. 
-— No—lI care 
more than that. 
[ care enough 
about you not to 










































wait.” 
“Oh, but my 
dear, my _ dear!” 


said Wadsworth. “I 
wouldn’t marry you 
now. It wouldn’t be 
fair to you! I don’t 
want you to have to 
keep on working 
after we’re married, 
and —honestly, do 
you know all I’ve 
got in the world? 
Sixty-seven dollars! 
If I even had a 
job, I’d be willing 
—but—when netther 
of us has—” 

“T may find some- 
thing to-morrow ; 
I’ve got some aw- 


with that of 
the man 
who had cleaned up a 
quarter-million. 
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fully good chances, you know. And you 
have too.” 

“Well,” he estimated, “if you could 
keep on for a month or two, and I get 
a job somewhere, we might begin in a 
boarding-house. It’s a fearful come- 
down from the apartment we talked 
about, and it means a lot of sacrifices 
for you—” 

“They wont be real sacrifices,” 
whispered. “I want to work with you.” 


she 


Wadsworth held her convulsively to 
him. 

“As soon as I’m located, then,” he 
said, clearing his throat unnecessarily, 
“we'll forget the apartment for a while. 
And you're a wonder to give it up. Of 






















course, if I could catch 
Kenyon, we’d be million- 
aires.” 

“Catch Mr. Kenyon?” 
she puzzled. 

“Didn’t I tell you? Stock- 
holders’ meeting this afternoon 
—you’d have been astonished 
to see what they looked like. 
Regular business men—we weren’t 
the only suckers. Well, some of 
them chipped in to make up five thou- 
sand dollars for a reward. ‘They’re 
crazy to get Kenyon; two or three of 
them had six or seven thousand shares 
apiece, and they’re aching to get hold of 
him. It’s Atlanta, if they do. But it’s 
ridiculous to think of that! The point 
is: suppose I do find a position, and you 
do—where are we going to live?” 

They discussed that fascinating ques- 
tion with such ardor that both were 
vastly inspired and encouraged, so that 
when Wadsworth went home, his mood 
was approximately normal. In the morn- 
ing he luckily stumbled upon an oppor 
tunity with a bond house, and although 
the salary was less than he had ex 
pected, the percentage of commission 
was greater, so that he was very well 
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satisfied with himself and his immediate 
future. In the afternoon he called at 
the old Chequesset offices and addressed 
the deputy in command. 

“All right for me to take my own 
stuff out now?” he asked, after identi- 
fying himself. “It’s just a few things 
in that one desk.” 

“You'd better wait for the boss,” said 
the man doubtfully. “I guess it’s yours, 
fast enough, but I kind of hate to— 
he’ll be in any minute now.” 

“I’m in no hurry,” said Wadsworth. 

He took his accustomed seat. The 
book on personal efficiency still remained 
on his desk. He grinned sardonically at 
it and drew it over to him. The initial 
paragraph amused him. He settled more 
comfortably into the chair and began 
to read. 

He had been reading for not more 
than thirty minutes when a_ blond 
middleweight came strolling into the 
room and viewed him with great cool- 
ness. Wadsworth, accurately scenting 
the “boss,” rose with the book under his 
arm and repeated the formula he had 
given the caretaker. 

“That’s all right,” granted the mid- 
dleweight. ‘“Got a match? Go ahead 
and get your stuff—only I'll have to 
look it over before you go out.” 

“Certainly. Did you happen to see 
any wrapping paper anywhere? I’d like 
to make up a bundle.” 

“There’s a lot of waste in the inside 
room—go help yourself.” 


ADSWORTH walked for the last 

time into the cubicle which had been 
Mr. Kenyon’s sole domain. It had evi- 
dently been used as a repository for all 
the odds and ends which had accumu- 
lated during the search for evidence; 
it was piled high with bundles of old 
papers and miscellaneous books and files. 
The desk itself was partly covered with 
typed and printed sheets, prospectuses 
and reports; on a ridge of them Wads- 
worth deposited his book, which he had 
carried absent-mindedly, and stooped 
to rummage for a piece of clean brown 
paper. His elbow jostled the heap of 
documents ; the treatise on personal effi- 
ciency slipped and fell; and the big 
brass inkstand crashed to the floor, del- 


luging one of Wadsworth’s shoes with 
the black fluid. 

“Damn!” said Wadsworth, stepping 
backward. He wiped his shoe with a 
sheaf of four letters and retrieved the 
inkstand. The well had broken and lay 
dripping on the rug; in the cavity of 
the stand a bit of paper caught Wads- 
worth’s attention. He fished it out— 
and examined it with rising excitement. 
It was a page from a notebook; at the 
top was written in Mr. Kenyon’s hand 
the letters F. IV”. Below these were thrée 
enigmatic lines: 

19 Black Davis 
22 Brown Hastings 
26 Green Vose 

At the sound of footsteps behind him, 
Wadsworth crumpled the leaf in his 
fingers and slid it into a side pocket. A 
second later, the middleweight was 
scrutinizing him from the doorway. 

“Find it?” 

“Look out! I spilled the ink!” 

“Gee! What a mess! I should say 
you did! All over your shoes!” 

“Well, here’s what I want, anyway.” 
He drew a square of wrinkled brown 
paper from the general mass and nodded 
approvingly. “Now, if you'll be kind 
enough to look over my things, I'll do 
"em up.” 

It wasn’t until he was safe behind the 
locked door of his own room that he 
breathed freely. Automatically, as he 
had read the meaningless words of that 
memorandum, he recalled the fragment 
of a conversation he had interrupted: 

“But I’ll leave the route for you—” 
Mr. Kenyon had begun. 

“As agreed,” Noyes had said quickly. 

“As agreed,” Mr. Kenyon had re- 
peated. 

Wadsworth remembered that Mr. 
Kenyon had been toying with a pen; and 
had tapped that inkstand as he spoke. 

Wadsworth lighted a pipe and flung 
himself on his couch. Route? What 
route? In the light of events, what route 
could they have meant save the route of 
flight? But why should Kenyon have 
left a message for a man who had fled 
before Kenyon did? 

He stared fixedly at the small ruled 
page. The numerals might be part of a 
code, or they might represent dates of 
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the month—Noyes had taken the train in the district attorney’s possession 
on the 18th. The colors might. mean There was time enough to see about that 
anything. And Wadsworth had never to-morrow. 

heard of Davis, Hastings and Vose. “Nineteen Black Davis,”’ said Wads 
Still, regardless of any reason for the worth aloud, ‘ 
leaving of the memorandum, the words 
and figures obviously had to do with 
some route; why not Kenyon’s course of 
escape? Even conceding the figures to 
represent dates, however, why was Davis 
black and Vose green? The chameleon- 
like attributes of Hastings were no less 
baffling. 

Wadsworth thought diligently. He 
struggled to re-create every phrase, every 
sentence, he had heard pass between the Ht 
two men. ‘Then another recollection 
sent dancing lights into his eyes ; on that 
afternoon when Noyes had taken the 
train there was some talk of one plan 
being better than another, of some book- 
ing being the same, of telegrams. What 
telegrams, and 
where were they? 
If they had been 
on Mr. Kenyon’s 
desk that night, 
they couldn’t have 
been filed; they 
must have been 
seized with the | 
other papers and 
kept separate. To 
be sure, Kenyon 
might have de- 
stroyed them; 
still, there was 
a faint chance 
that they were 
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my dear!” said 
Wadsworth. “I 
wouldn’t marry you 
now. It wouldn’t 
be fair to you! I 
don’t want you to 
have to keep on 
working after we're 
married, an 

honestly, do you 
know all I’ve got in 
the world? Sixty- 
seven dollars! If I 
even had a job, I'd 
be willing — but — 
when neither of us 







Hastings. On 
; the nineteenth, 
Black would be at 
Davis—that’s nonsense. 
And F. W.—fullil 
weight? Fort Worth?” 
He scowled, and exhaled 
powerfully. “Black — 
and brown—and green 
Black at Davis—wait a 
minute!” He sat up 
right and focused on the 
leaf in his trembling 
hands. “It couldn’t be: 
it’s tmpossible—but the 
distance is right — and 
F. W’. could be initials.”’ 





—and twenty-two Brown 


“Oh, but my dear, 
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Wadsworth leaped to his feet and 
rushed down to the telephone in the 
lower hall. The district attorney was in 
—he’d be glad indeed to consult with 
Mr. Wadsworth. And within the hour 
they exclaimed simultaneously over the 
discovery among the correspondence 
which had been taken to the district at- 
torney’s office, of three torn and muti- 
lated telegraph-blanks bearing messages, 
all of which had been sent on the 17th 
from Detroit, and read, in order: 


Arrangements completed as per letter F. W. 


Davis. 
Accept F. W. terms as stated without 
change. HASTINGS. 
Consider contract closed on your F. W. 
conditions. VOSE. 


Wadsworth looked at the district at- 
torney, who was distinctly unmoved. 

“Well?” 

“Nothing here, Mr. Wadsworth— 
we've been over all this—” 

“Nothing there! Well, who represents 
the committee of stockholders that of- 
fered that reward?” 

“The chairman does.” 

“How soon can you get in touch with 
him ?” 

“Tn ten minutes. Why?” 

“Because,” said Wadsworth jubilantly, 
“as soon as you get him, and a witness, 
I’ll tell you where I ¢hink you can find 
Mr. Kenyon! Only, don’t forget that 
witness, will you? This has got to be 
legal. I need that five thousand to get 
married with.” 


ON a garishly upholstered parlor sofa 

Wadsworth and Miss Reid sat in 
blissful silence. Now and then they 
looked into each other’s eyes; now and 
then, actuated by a common impulse, 
they inclined toward each other, and 
the silence was charged with electricity. 
Presently, out of this perfect void, Miss 
Reid said softly: “Do you know, dear, 
you haven’t told me anything yet? Not 
a thing, except—” 

“Except the biggest thing,” said 
Wadsworth exultantly. “]t’s mine—I’m 
to get it to-morrow! And we can go 
house-hunting—” 

“But please tell me 

Wadsworth got up and paced the floor 
excitedly. 


1? 


NOT OVER THIRTY MINUTES 
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“It was like this,” he explained. “I 
saw Noyes get on that train! Well, this 
man Jones had got wind of the swindle 
somehow, from friends in the West, and 
he’d followed it up for a big story for 
his newspaper. He was trailing Noyes 
and Kenyon all over town, and he got 
up to the train that day just too late, but 
he wired a description of Noyes to 
Albany—and they wired back an answer 
that there was no such man on board. 
Then he went to the police,—too late, 
of course,—and things began to happen.” 

“Hurry! Hurry!” she implored him. 

“Well—this is the way it worked out. 
Noyes got on the Wolverine with his 
luggage, and at 125th Street he got off. 
Naturally, they don’t collect the tickets 
until after that stop, and the train-hands 
can’t remember everybody. 

“Noyes got off, and Kenyon, who’d 
been racing uptown in a taxicab, got on 
—and took the same section Noyes had 
had. On the platform Noyes slipped 
Kenyon the train- and Pullman-tickets. 
So Kenyon was in Illinois by the time 
the marshal came—and we thought he 
was still playing golf or at a meeting 
somewhere. He told me that just for a 
blind. Naturally, there wasn’t anybody 
on the train at Albany who answered to 
Noyes’ description. Unfortunately, they 
haven’t caught Noyes yet—” 

“Then how do you know—” 

“Because Kenyon’s confessed! We 
got a twenty-dollar day letter about it. 
You see, Kenyon had some friends in the 
West who were carefully setting the 
stage for him. They were making hotel- 
reservations for him at different places 
under different names. He’d apparently 
be a business man traveling on business, 
and he wouldn’t be suspected, because a 
crook doesn’t generally reserve his rooms 
in advance. These friends even had 
guest-cards for certain clubs for himn— 
anything to establish an alias. 

“Well, one man in Detroit was in 
charge of the arrangements. Kenyon 
was to jump as soon as this man wired 
a list of the stopping-places, and so on. 
And because he might jump very sud- 
denly, he was to leave Noyes a memo’ all 
about it, in case he didn’t see him again 
before he made the get-away. But this 
telegram was delayed so long that Ken- 
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von and Noyes started to work out some 
other plan. Then Kenyon got his advice 
on the eighteenth and he left the 
memorandum for Noyes where he said 
he would, and was just about to take the 
train when Noyes came in with. this 
scheme of changing at 125th Street to 
put people off the track through my tes- 
timony—because I’d swear that Noyes 
had left New York, and Kenyon was 
still here—playing golf. But Kenyon 
forgot to take the memo’ out of the ink- 
stand, and I found it.” 

“But how did you work it out? What 
did you do?” 

Wadsworth took a pencil and rapidly 
reproduced the memorandum page. 

“There!” 

“T—dlease tell me! Don’t tease me, 
dear!” 

“Hold on—here’s what was in the 
telegrams. Clearer now ?”’ 

“Not a bit. Please—” 

“Well,” said Wadsworth, inhaling 
magnificently, “those colors stumped 
me! Then I got to thinking where Ken- 
yon would go to get away. He couldn’t 
sail anywhere because of the war—pas- 
sengers are watched, these days. Canada 
wouldn’t do, either. But he was forever 
talking about California. There are so 
many tourists there, you know —all 
strangers—I wondered if he’d dare to 
try it. And I was thinking what roads 
he might take, and all of a sudden I got 
the meaning of those colors. 

“Then I got the telegrams from the 
district attorney—and I knew three 
different men I’d never heard of wouldn’t 
be likely to wire him on business I’d 
never heard of—all from Detroit on the 
same day. And since all three messages 
were filed at the same hour, there was 
some reason to believe they were from 
the same man. They must contain in- 
formation about Kenyon’s itinerary. And 
curiously enough, the names signed to 
those messages were the same as on the 
page he’d left for Noyes. So they must 
have meant something that he was pass- 
ing along to Noyes about his trip. And 
somewhere in each one of them were the 
letters F. W. I knew Kenyon would 
naturally travel under an alias. I thought 
the #. W. would do for initials. The 
signatures might be the alias at different 
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times. So on the nineteenth he’d be F. 
W. Davis, and on the twenty-second F. 
W. Hastings, and on the twenty-sixth 
F. W. Vose. And starting with that—” 

“But—how did you know where to 
look for him?” 

“Well, think of the cities he’d go 
through if he went to California via 
Denver and the D. and R. G., from Chi- 
cago.” 

“T can’t guess. Please—” 

“Chicago, Denver, Pasadena!’ said 
Wadsworth. ‘And the hotels — the 
Blackstone in Chicago, the Brown Palace 
in Denver and the Hotel Green in Pasa- 
dena! So—they simply arrested F. W. 
Vose, a rich manufacturer registered 
from Cleveland, at the Hotel Green in 
Pasadena this afternoon! And he’s con- 
fessed.” He stopped before her and 
held out his arms. 

Her response was eminently satis- 
factory. 


N his own room, Wadsworth was too 

excited to open at once the single 
letter he had found under his door. By 
one o’clock, however, he accomplished 
the feat, and found a processed letter 
from the publishers of the book on per- 
sonal efficiency. They asked for a tes- 
timonial, in case he had derived profit 
from his study. 

Wadsworth laughed aloud and threw 
the letter into his wastebasket. He stood 
for a moment, thinking. Then gradually 
his smile widened, as he remembered 
how he had become possessed of the 
memorandum page. He took up a pen 
and began painstakingly to write. And 
this is what he wrote: 

Gentlemen : 

In reply to yours of yesterday, I can 
truthfully state that your volume on per- 
sonal efficiency has done more than you 
claimed. After studying it for not over 
thirty minutes a day, as you promised, I 
was shortly able to increase my profits by 
five thousand dollars. Your book is unique 
in my experience. It so fell about that I 
can attribute my success to no other cause 
Thanking you, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
” NELSON WapsworTH 

“There!” said Wadsworth to himself 
as he licked the stamp. ‘“That’s some 
testimonial! Ho-hum! I wonder if the 
darned thing’s really any good.” 











HE story of a man and a woman who met just 
when life had become too much for each of them. 
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f———JINSTINCTIVELY the man 
drew back, and the taxicab, 
unconscious of his escape, cut 
through the 
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thick, yellow fog that had settled over 
London. 

The man gave a sort of laugh as he 
felt his way across the wide street to the 


embankment of the silent Thames. The 
instinct of self-preservation in one who 
was on his way to commit suicide seemed 
almost comic in its irony. 

He put a cold hand on the slimy stone- 
work and turned away from the slow, 
thick water in which he had at last made 
up his mind to bring failure to an end. 
He faced the city over whose hard pave- 
ments he had trod hungrily and shabbily 
in search of bread for many humiliating 
weeks, and waved his hat. The fog 
blotted its all-too-familiar features from 
his sight, but there it lay behind the tem- 
porary yellow curtain like a great oc- 
topus in uneasy sleep. 

Big Ben struck twelve, and its muffled 
reverberations seemed to the intending 
suicide like the voice of a chaplain to a 
man beneath the gallows. They were the 
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Mirror of 
Nature 


By Cosmo Hamilton 


last sounds he would hear this side of 


the grave. 

He threw his hat away, faced the 
water that he could not see and put both 
his hands on the stone-work, to vault 
into—peace. He fetched his hands back 
with a jerk. One of them had pressed 
down something that was small and 
warm and soft. A frightened and pet- 
ulant voice came quickly. 

“What is it? What do you want?” 

“N-nothing,” he answered, stammer 
ing a little. “I beg pardon.” 

“Then go away and leave me alone.” 

He was too accustomed to be ordered 
to move on, to mfuse to obey. But he 
turned back quickly, a sudden curiosity 
all alert, and tiptoed to his old place. 
He could just see the blurred outline of 
a woman attempting to climb the em- 
bankment. “Good God,” he said, before 
he was aware that the words were in his 
brain, “don’t do that!” 

There was no anger in the voice this 
time—only weariness and a sort of ap- 
peal. “Oh, do go away. I’m not inter- 
fering with you.” 

“Yes, you are!” 

“How am 1?” And then after a 
pause, a quick, interested query: ‘Were 
you going to—” 

“Yes.” 
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It was not so much a laugh as a sneer. 
“I beg your pardon,” she said. 

“Oh, well, it can’t be helped. It’s a 
bit difficult to work oneself up to the 
necessary pitch again—that’s all.” 

“7 sha’n’t find it difficult.” 

“It’s taken me a week. I’ve looked 
—over there—for hours, every night.” 

“T made up my mind half an hour ago 
and came straight here.” 

“Well, you’ve got more pluck than I 
have.” 

“Pluck? To me it requires more pluck 
to live than to die.” 

“Does it? I’d give five years of my 
life to be able to live.” 


A SILENCE followed these strange 

confidences—a little silence broken 
only by the throb of the city’s sleeping 
heart. 

And then this man and woman who 
had met for the first time by accident on 
the very edge of life stood facing, 
mutually curious to see what manner of 
person the other was, each filled with a 
kind of morbid desire to know the reason 
that had sent the other to this place. But 
the fog hung like a pall between and 
over them, and from below came the 
soft lap of the outgoing water as it 
fingered the shiny wall. 

The woman moved very close to the 
man and peered into his face. “Are you 
—afraid?” she asked. 

“Afraid of what?” 

“Oh, you know what they say about 
taking one’s life.” 

“Yes. Well—I’ve keen too long up 
against actual things to put much store 
by what people say.” 

“But—don’t you believe in God?” 

“Implicitly; but I’ve been so much 
punished for living that God can’t have 
any left for me.” 

“And yet you’d give five years for 
life?” 

“Yes—seven, ten!” 

“And I’ve never been really punished 
and have enough to make most women 
happy, and death’s the only thing I 

Come with me,” she added, 
seized by a new idea. 

“Where ?” 

“To my rooms.” 

“Why ?” 


She gave an ironical laugh. ‘““‘We may 
be able to shed a little mutual philosophy 
upon the question of life and death.” 

“Wait a second.” 

The man groped his way to the gut- 
ter. Crouching in a monkeyish attitude, 
he searched there for something. It was 
his hat. If he was to return to life, con- 
vention demanded that his head should 
be covered, even when fog made it im- 
possible to see whether he was hatted or 
not. He told the woman why he had 
kept her waiting. 

“Anyone would think you had been a 
gentleman,” she said, scoffingly. 

“T am still,” he answered. 


=~—7e Adam Street,” she said. 
He took her arm to cross the road. 
“Forgive me, but this is necessary.” 

In this familiar manner these stran- 
gers adventured through the fog. It had 
made a thick pattern of beads.on the fur 
round the woman’s neck, and on the 
hair over her ears. It seemed to have 
drilled its insidious way into the very 
marrow of the waistcoatless man. 

They found the railings of the Tem- 
ple Gardens. At regular intervals the 
bleary glance of a lamp fell distantly 
upon them, and from time to time a taxi- 
cab insinuated itself along with frequent 
warnings. One of them seemed to the 
man, whose imagination was as keenly 
alive as that of a child in a new place, to 
make sounds like a lonely cow from 
which her calf had strayed. 

The man and the woman hugged the 
wall until they came to one of the in- 
salubrious turnings that lead to the 
somber streets that lie behind the Strand. 
The woman found herself peculiarly 
amused at her eagerness to see the face 
and eyes of the man whose unexpected 
pleading had arrested her. The man 
plodded stiffy on, hoping there might 
be something to eat at the end of the 
journey. 

With heavy tread a policeman passed 
them by, with a husky “Good night.” 
Not for months had the man heard such 
words from such a mouth. He had 
grown used to “Now then, you there, 
pass along, pass along,” and he had 
mechanically passed along to the only 
possible terminus. 
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He could just see the blurred outline of a woman attempting to climb the embankment. “Good God,” he said, before 


he was aware that the words were in his brain, “don’t do that!” 
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Adam Street was well enough known 
to him, even though the fog had rubbed 
out its familiar lines. He had often 
stolen a little sleep crouched chin-to- 
knees in the porticoes of its houses, and 
snatched at crusts from the nightly offal- 
bins on its curbstones. 

“Here,” said the woman, 
drawing away her arm. 

He followed her up 
the worn stone steps 
of one of the bigger 
houses which he knew 
to be divided into 
offices. His hungry 
eyes had often 
rested sulkily on 
the brass plate on 
the door, ‘Society 
for the Supply of 
Clothing to the 
Natives -of West 
Africa.’”’ He 
heard the key 
turn in the lock, and 
he blinked as a stream 
of light from an electric 
lamp in the wide, digni- 
fied hall met his eyes. 

“Follow me up. I’m 
on the third floor.” 

He followed. The stair- 
case was oak, and the wall 
was paneled. The fog had 
crept in and hung batlike in 
the corners. The offices on the 
first floor belonged to a Bible 
society. and on the second to the 
monthly organ of the Christian Sci- 
entists. On the large door of the 
third floor the words Miss Sylvia 
MacDonald were painted in black 
letters. The room was large and 
lofty. Its furniture was sparse 
but good. An open typewriter 
with a sheet of paper upon its ~—~!™ 
roller sat rather harshly on an 
oak table. It was surrounded by wicker 
baskets bulging with papers. Several 
straight-backed chairs stood coldly 
against the walls, which were undéco- 
rated by three calendars advertising life- 
insurance offices. A bunch of electric 
lights glared from the ceiling, and a 
coal fire was flickering to its death upon 
the hearth. Brown linoleum covered the 
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floor, and the man noticed two large 
wastebaskets which stood in dignified 
aloofness. 

“Now look at me,” said the woman, 
planting herself deliberately under the 
lights. 

When the man looked, his curiosity 
was further stimulated by the sight 


With 

wistful 
friendli- 

ness an 
admiration 
the piece of 
superfluous 
human flotsam 


gazed about him. 


of a tall, 

well - dressed 

woman about 

whom there 

was an unmis- 

takable air of 

breeding, inde- 

pendence and in- 

tellect Her face was 

still beautiful, although 

it was now lined by 

hard work, middle age 

and discontent. He thought 

that she looked like a thrush 

which had been trapped in 

its youth and hung in a too- 

small cage in a house in a city. 

How many years must have passed over 

her head since she had sung under the 
free sky! 

“T would rather you didn’t look at 
me,” said the man. He put up a thin 
hand and held his worn and shiny coat 
together to hide the fact that he was 
minus waistcoat, and he tried to place 
his feet so that his gaping boots would 
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escape her examining eyes. His black 
hair, streaked with white, had not been 
cut for weeks. It was plain that he had 
slept and tramped. wet and fine, and 
sat about for months and months in that 
once respectable suit ; and it was plainer 
still that he had mended and brushed 
and turned that suit until it was beyond 
all hope. But in the eyes that looked 
almost doglike from above a straggling 
Oberamergau beard, there was such a 
flame of optimism and love of life that 
something rose in the woman’s throat 
and almost choked her. 

“Come in here, brother,” she. said. 

With ready obedience he followed her 
into another room—and drew up short 
with a little cry. 


T was years since he had stood in a 

place so warm and companionable 
and welcoming. It was, indeed, the very 
image of the room of which he had 
dreamed as he lay in dark archways and 
disused pits. There were the wide fire- 
place with its burning logs and the deep 
armchairs within a long arm’s-reach of 
closely lined bookshelves. There were 
the etchings and engravings and the nice 
pieces of old oak, black with age, and 
the settee, long and. wide and cushion- 
stacked, on which to stretch and read. A 
reading-lamp, closely shaded, lighted 
the room softly. 

With wistful friendliness and admi- 
ration the piece of superfluous human 
flotsam gazed about him: His thin hands, 
with their long, unpractical fingers, went 
out to touch things; his sensitive, help- 
less nostrils quivered; and his weak, 
idealistic mouth took on a little smile 
as he looked and looked. Everything 
around him had belonged to him in_his 
dreams. It was like coming home again: 

“And yet you could go down to the 
river!” he said reproachfully. 

Miss Sylvia MacDonald went to a 
cupboard. “I am thirty-six,” she said. 
“For sixteen years I have been working 
for this—alone.” 

She held out a box of cigarettes. “Will 
you smoke ?” 

He did not take one—he pounced 
upon it, and lighted it eagerly. She 
had not seen anyone eating smoke before. 

“Sit near the fire,” she said, and 
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pointed to a chair; and when he took 
it and sat in a rather nervous attitude 
with his pathetic boots tucked under 
him, she opened another of her wonder 
ful cupboards and produced a tin of 
biscuits. The man trembled at the sight 
of them, and moved uneasily. 

A wave of pity ran over the woman. 
This poor starved optimist, to whom, 
even in his present condition of utter 
down-and-out-ness, _ life good. 
twitched her away from her morbid and 
dangerous self-analysis and the selfish 
disillusion which had developed into 
hysteria. The sudden intimate contact 
with a state of mental starvation and 
physical need into which she had never 
been driven, made her human and re- 
awaked her sense of perspective. Her 
own loneliness and isolation from love 
could not be compared with the hideous 
loneliness and lovelessness of this crea- 
ture of the crowded streets. 

“I’m sorry they’re all I have in my 
rooms,” she said softly. 

He did-not wait to thank her. He ate 
like a starved animal, coughing and 
spluttering a little in his haste. She 
watched him, fascinated. She had been 
hungry, in such a way, for love and 
companionship. She would have fallen 
as pathetically upon an outstretched 
hand. 

At last, with a shamefaced apology, 
he pushed the half-emptied tin away and 
with dreadful humility set about ‘pick- 
ing up the crumbs on the rug at his feet. 


was 


WHEN the woman spoke again, there 

was less of the bitter antagonism 
against fate than there had been, in her 
clear voice. 

“I’m thirty-six,” she repeated. ‘For 
sixteen years I have worked for this— 
alone.” 

“How splendid to have had the work.” 

“Splendid? At the age of twenty I 
came from the country, where all my 
blood had danced from exercise, and all 
my .dreams were filled with remance and 
idealism and the southt of children’s 
voices.” 

“So did I.” 

“My father died and left us penniless 
—my mother and me.” 

“Mine died when I was at Oxford, 
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and I walked to London. I had the vast 
fortune of a hundred pounds and the 
infinite capacity for doing nothing.” 

“I,” went on the woman, apparently 
not heeding him, “got a place in the 
office of an old cousin who did research 
work in the British Museum, and every 
day since then, for sixteen years, I’ve 
kept hunger from my door by poring 
over old volumes in that detestable 
mausoleum of dead things.” 

He was about to speak again in this 
queer contest of misfortune. She waved 
him down. 

“For sixteen years I have been digging 
into dead heaps for the worms of in- 
formation. For sixteen years I have bent 
over a metaphorical spade for the ben- 
efit of other people and have dug in, 
one by one, my youth, my good looks, 
my health, my ideals and my hopes of 
motherhood. All these have fallen into 
the little holes I have never been able 
to stop making in that vast pile of mat- 
ter. From my rooms to the Museum, 
from the Museum to my rooms—that 
has been my daily journey alone, always 
alone. From one street into another 
street and back again, for sixteen years, 
with lonely, working nights in two small, 
shabby rooms—that is the story of a life 
that might have been blessed with love 
and laughter and clinging hands... . . 
And when, a week ago, I woke from 
the state of coma in which monotony 
had put me, to find that my business 
had grown large enough to enable me 
to take these rooms and furnish them as 
you see, and that I had an income large 
enough to permit me to employ an as- 
sistant to relieve me of the drudgery, 
what do you think happened ?” 

Without an instant’s pause, the man’s 
answer came quietly. 

“You went into the nearest church 
and thanked God on your knees.” 


YLVIA MACDONALD got up. Her 
face was as white as the half-fin- 
ished sheet of paper that remained on the 
roll of her machine in the other room. 
She gave an hysterical gesture as though 
flinging all her years of dingdong toil 
into the fire. 
“T was like the man who had spent 
his youth and strength in climbing an 


apparently unassailable mountain to 
feast his eyes on the view, only to be 
struck blind at the top.” 

“T don’t understand,” said the op- 
timist. 

“Don’t you? Then I’ll tell you the 
truth in words that are dreadfully sim- 
ple: For sixteen years I have plodded 
and plodded, day and night, to reach 
the goal of my ambition—these rooms, 
a good income and an assistant; and 
having arrived, I found this evening, 
half an hour before you touched my hand 
in the dark, that it was all Dead Sea 
fruit. It is tasteless. I am too old to 
enjoy it. My sense of joy has been 
eaten by those museum-worms.” 

She sat down again, heavily, and 
covered her face with her delicate, 
capable hands. 

The man bent forward and watched 
her intently for several moments. On 
his rough way through life he had been 
able to help several brother-wanderers, 
although he had never been able to help 
himself. For a brief period the woman 
opposite had led him into the room of 
his dreams and put food into his hand. 
He saw that there was something that 
he might do before he fumbled his way 
back to the riverside whose waters called 
him against his will: He could put 
sanity back into this brave woman’s tired 
mind. He could leave her, perhaps, with 
the seed of renewed hope and content 
and gratitude in her overworked brain. 
At any rate, he would do his best. 

So, very quietly and simply, he began 
to draw a relentless picture of his own 
life and to paint into its dark corners 
the amazing sunniness that the buffets 
of life had never been able to hit out 
of his childlike character. If his last 
act on earth were to enable this poor 
woman to adjust herself to fate with- 
out casting away her whole preceding 
life, how fortunate he would be! The 
momentary hole that he must make in 
the unconscious water might then be 
marked by the silver reflection of a star. 

He said: “When my hundred pounds 
had been eaten up and I found to my 
astonishment that I was penniless and 
without a job, I left the hard streets of 
this cruel city for the country roads, 
with a song on my lips. I carried all 
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my possessions in a bundle over my 
shoulder. My only check-book was my 
joy in living, and my only bank was 
my heart. I made hay for honest 
farmers, and picked hops and dug po- 
tatoes and chopped wood and _ broke 
stones. I walked the river towpath and 
pulled boats along and opened _lock- 
gates. So long as summer lasted, I ate 
my bread and cheese to the orchestra of 
the birds and was sent to sleep under 
haystacks by the quiet song of the stars. 
The beauty of the trees and sky, the 
intimate friendship of birds and beasts, 
the rough charity of men and women, 
made the wet nights less wet, and hunger 
less intense. 

“In the winter I tramped back to the 
city to sell papers, and carry sandwich- 
boards and run for cabs. When luck was 
in, I dossed beneath a roof. Do you 
know the word doss? You buy it for 
threepence and lie on a mattress among 
the brothers of your kind. You may 
wonder why, as a gentleman, duly edu- 
cated, these were the only things that 
I could find to do for bread? I had been 
educated not to work, you see, and 
dropped back to the land and streets. 

“All my summers have found me in 
the lanes and all my winters in the 
gutters. In the country I have moved 
from place to place as freely as a stray 
dog. In the cities I have been moved 
on and swept up with the garbage. But 
now the time has come when exposure 
has made me delicate. One lung has 
gone, and one foot’s in the grave. The 
end of my way of life is suicide. Some- 
how a gentleman does not care to die 
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in a pauper’s hospital and be flung into 
a nameless hole. If I could, I would 
gladly go on living, for the world is very 
beautiful and there are others who need 
a hand. There are always others.” 

He stopped and got up slowly, cough- 
ing badly. He saw that the woman’s 
eyes were on him wonderingly, admir- 
ingly, pityingly. 

“T am going back alone,” he added, 
holding out his hand. “Wait until the 
summer comes, and go into the country. 
The birds will sing for you, and the 
stars send their messages ; and all young 
growing things will hold up the. mirror 
of nature to you, and you will begin 
again. Good-by.” 

“No,” said Miss MacDonald, “you’re 
too valuable to die. I’ll only say good 
night.” 

The man began to tremble a little. 

“T told you I can afford an assistant. 
Do you want me to see the country 
again? Then continue to assist. Take 
your place in my office. I engage you 
from to-night. It was God who placed 
your hand on mine out there just now in 
the dark. Try and help me to lift the 
fog. In return for your life, I will take 
five and even ten of your years. Is that 
a bargain?” 

The man bowed, and his tears fell 
upon the floor among the other crumbs. 

The woman pointed to the settee, 
which bulged with cushions. “Doss 
there,” she said. “Good night. 

And when the man was alone, he stood 
up with his eyes alight in the room of 
his dreams. The unsatisfied river moved 
on to the sea. 


” 








A STORY IN A THOUSAND 


O you want to keep your job and your wife and your place in the 
world? If you do, be careful when you read Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes’ “The Bird in the Bush,”—which, we give you fair warning, 

will appear in the next RED BOOK. For if ever a story made its 
readers long to hit the trail for out yonder, it is this flame-vivid drama of 
Arizona. If you the & trong grip on yourself, however,—or if you don’t 
care,—be sure to follow Andrew Jackson Bates and his pack-horse through 
the black piny-woods country and over the mountains to the “valley 
heaped high with sunshine” where so many interesting things happen. 











Foolish schoolgirls, staid married women, flippant married 
women, one and all, vicariously tasted love in every accent 


of that plaintive honey-sweet voice. 
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|} HE piano had a tin-pannish 


timbre—as have most pianos 
i accompanying rented  light- 
_——.. housekeeping suites. 

But Volney Hawrence did not mind. 
Or, to be meticulously truthful, he would 
have minded exceedingly had he paused 
to notice it, for he had an ear that held 
C-major closer -than its own drum, but 
he was too busy to pause. Moreover 
familiarity (for some twelve years the 
Hawrences had made their home mostly 
in rented light-housekeeping suites) had 
bred endurance. He had met many poor 
pianos. Worse—there had been times 
when he and Olive had been compelled 
to inhabit light-housekeeping suites that 
had no pianos at all. A tin-pannish one 
was better than none. So he did not 
allow the present flatness of harmony to 
interfere with business—which, at the 





By Ida M. Evans 


moment, was trying over two new songs 
and several old ones for his appearance 
two hours hence in the first turn of his 
three-a-day at the Imperial Theater. 

With a rather fleshy white forefinger 
he thumped industriously while hum- 
ming with tenor voice: “I hear—h’mp 
—you—c-a-lling me! TA’mp-th-m p-ta-ta 
—years have grown—th’mp—” 

The door connecting the front parlor- 
bed-dressing-music-room half of the 
suite with the rear kitchen-laundry-din- 
ing-room half was suddenly shut. 

And it was shut hard. Preoccupied, 
Volney Hawrence frowned mildly at the 
disturbing sound, mechanically thrust 
a chunk of dead cigar into the corner 
of his mouth and thumped on and 
hummed on industriously. 

On the other side of the door which 
she had just shut hard, Olive Hawrence 
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stood still, in a tense, tragic attitude 
that betokened taut nerves and tumultu- 
ous spirit. 
“Vears—th’mp—have 
twe-e-n! th’mp-th’mp—” 
The door was the flimsy, sound-carry- 
ing variety met in many rooming-houses. 
So the tin-pannish thump and the senti- 
mentally tender tenor voice (a voice not 
so finely resonant or so young as it had 
been once, but still a voice in fair de- 
mand on vaudeville circuits) sailed right 
through the near-mahogany panels as 
readily as a brick through a paper kite. 
Olive Hawrence was not excessively sus- 
ceptible to timbre, but presently her 
shoulders (slim, shapely shoulders, 
though perhaps not so slim or so shapely 
as once they had been) twitched as 
though they found that steadily recur- 
rent tin-pannish thump and the accom- 
panying tenor voice unendurable. And 
she stared wrathfully at the flimsy 
veneered panels—stared as though she 
saw not them but the man thumping the 
piano beyond them—a somewhat fleshy, 
somewhat flabby-visaged man, in a 


grown-n_be- 


slovenly green bathrobe, with a chunk 
of dead cigar clamped in one corner of 
a full, weakly good-natured mouth from 


tenderly, sentimentally, 
“T hear you ca-a-lling 


which issued, 
monotonously : 
me!” 

Faugh! 

No, she didn’t say it aloud. But cer- 
tainly it was uttered, that ugly ejacula- 
tion, by wide, tense, sullen eyes whose 
glinty gray irises and thick black lashes 
maintained a certain beauty against the 
inroads of fretful lines and hollowing 
shadows below. 

And certainly it was uttered elo- 
quently, that “Faugh!” by every move- 
ment of her body as she suddenly and 
bitterly turned from the door and back 
to her occupation of a moment before 
—dishwashing. 

She eyed the dishpan uglily as she 
plunged her listless hands into its soapy, 
greasy contents. It was a sad old dented 
affair—the kind of utensil usually pro- 
vided with rented light-housekeeping 
suites. It and the tin-pannish piano and 
life—they were a trio in undesirability, 
she sneeringly told herself. And then 
her shoulders twitched again. Volney’s 
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voice had quit hearing some one c-a-a 
ing him! and had begun to vow pla 
tively: 


As a flo-ower n-e-eds the dew... 
That’s how I-I-I ne-e-e-d you! 


She rattled the dishes in the | 
fiercely—as though to rattle down 
voice. 


(CONSIDERING that irritable sh: 

der-twitch and the very ugly expr 
sion in Olive Hawrence’s eyes, you w 
have found it hard to believe that, s: 
twelve and a half years before, 
Middle West town, those same shoulde: 
had quivered responsively and rapt 
ously, and those eyes had glowed, a1 
she had flushed radiantly, and 
hastily and shyly dropped those t! 
black lashes low till they touched 
portantly happy young cheeks — a 
merely because the owner of that te 
voice, the headliner of the Orpheu 
offering of the week in the Middle We; 
town, had singled her out from milli: 
of flushing, responsive little high-sch: 
fools scattered, a smitten horde adori: 
his vaice, from Thirty-ninth Street to t 
Golden Gate, and had sung straight a1 
meaningly at her ecstatic, emotion 
misted eyes: 


That’s the time we two shall wed, 
When the harvest days are over— 


Faugh! Olive Hawrence’s expressiv 
grew uglier. And there is no grima: 
quite so ugly as one made at oneself. S 
rattled the dishes fiercely and contempt 
ously. She herself found it hard to | 
lieve that once she had sincerely believ: 
that life could hold no intenser sweet 
ness than to listen all the hours of a 
her days to that plaintive honeylike voi: 

They had not waited for the harves 
days to be over. They had hardly wait: 
for even one week to be over, after ¢! 
introduction by the trap-drummer of th: 
Orpheum, an obliging, fat young m: 
who happened to be a cousin of Olive’s 
dearest girl friend. Olive spent a par 
of her wedding-day pitying Leila, th: 
girl friend, for not being loved 
Volney Hawrence. Poor Leila! What an 
empty life hers would be! She spent 
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larger part of the day in dreamy self- 
debate as to which would be her sweetest 
memory in after years, when she and 
Volney were old and white-haired and 
addicted to memories: the poignantly 
sweet, heart-tearing “Harvest Days” 
which fell, so it seemed to Olive, from 
her beloved’s loved throat like drops of 
honey from a silver vessel, or that other 
chief number of his season’s repertory, 
“Oh, Cross Your Heart You Love Me!” 
—an appealing, lilty thing that, when 
Volney sang it, seemed to stretch golden 
talons down over the footlights and pull 
her trembling body out of the 
dress-circle seat. and her 
silly, swelling heart from 
her body ! 
Several 
after her wed- j 
ding-day, she 
still found her- 
unable to 


days 


self 
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decide. Those two dear songs—songs 
which she knew would be immortal! 


FTER you have heard two songs 

twice a day, including Sundays, for 
four months, besides innumerable repeti- 
tions of the choruses in encore (audi- 
ences, especially the feminine part, del- 
uged Volney Hawrence with encore 
calls in those days), your heart doesn’t 
swell so hard and ecstatically at sound 
of them—even though the voice that 
sings them is still honey-clear. And it 
isn’t at all necessary for any shamed eye- 
lids to drop hastily to hide a telltale glow 
in your misty, adoring eyes. 

There came a day when “Harvest 
Days” affected Olive Hawrence pre- 
cisely like too much sun in her eyes. 

She grimaced and wanted to get 

away from it—while “Oh, Cross 

Your Heart You Love Me!” con- 

veyed to her no more music than 
did pebbles rattling in a clay jar. 
Any sentiment which she had 
associated with it 


was lost in a pool 

of nausea at hav- 

ing heard it so 
often. 

By 


a 
N 
\ mm time, too, 


that 





With a a fleshy white RO he thumped industriously while humming with tenor voice: “I hear— 


me! 
was suddenly 


said: 


Th'mp-th-mp-ta-ta—years have grown—th’mp—’ 
shut. Aind it was shut hard. 
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the novelty, delightful at first, was be- 
ginning to wear off their traveling, 
irregular life. Railroads, hotels, vaude- 
ville-houses, baggage-men and _stage- 
hands did not exhilarate by their strange- 
ness. They began to be a bit monot- 
onous. 

In the years that followed, they be- 
came more than a bit monotonous: they 
became horribly monotonous. And in the 
years that followed, music itself and 
Volney’s plaintive, appealing voice be- 
came monotonous. Those first two songs 
were buried under an avalanche (a 
steady, never-ceasing avalanche) of suc- 
cessors that took on the mantle of same- 
ness and wore it till you wanted to 
scream ! 

Same, silly, sentimental successors! 
Oh, the songs that Volney had sung! 
Sad songs, soft songs, dreamy songs, 
seamy songs, moony songs, spoony songs, 
mawky songs, talky songs, reminiscent 
songs, slushy songs, mushy songs! 

If scales and octaves were made of 
mere steel instead of voice, Olive was 
sure that Volney long before would have 
worn them out under the wear and tear 
of his countless plaintive promises to 
meet countless You’s under old apple- 
trees, under magnolia-trees, under palm- 
trees, under oak-trees—under honey- 
suckle-vines, lilac-bushes, rosebushes, 
snowball-bushes; in dreamland, in the 
gloaming, when the leaves come drifting, 
when the pansies bloom, when the violets 
bloom, when the lilies, acacias, morning- 
glories, hollyhocks, poppies, etc., bloom, 
in the good old summer-time, in the glad 
springtime, in the dear old winter-time, 
in the haunting autumn-time, on the sea- 
shore, on the mountains, by the river, by 
the lake, by the brook, by the stream, by 
the well, by the cistern, by the old barn, 
in the garden of his heart, in the dear 
coming years, in the dear past years, 
under the yum-yum tree, under the 
cherry, crab-apple, hickory, walnut, 
peach, etc., trees, under the golden moon, 
under the silv’ry moon, under the white 
moon, at sunset, when the sun goes 
down, when the sun sinks—oh, at any 
hackneyed time, place or condition about 
which a shred of mawky sentiment or 
sentimental mawkishness could be ver- 
bally draped ! 
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Memories! Oh, Olive Hawrence 
plenty of memories connected wit! 
plenty of songs. 

For instance: 
was inseparably connected with one | 
zardly night in Montana when Vo! 
got tonsilitis and had to cancel a wee! 
engagement. And— 

The “Curse of an Aching Heart’’ 
agreeably recalled a frame hotel, 
Nebraska town, where meat, veget 
and dessert courses were 
flavored with a raucous substitute 
lard. “You’re the Idol of My H« 
Sweet Adeline,” brought to mind a Sat 
urday morning in Denver when a clea: 
had ruined her only evening blo. 
Scorched chiffon is not a sweet memo: 
“Where the Silv’ry Mohawk FI 
called up a vicious little stream in 
souri with a rickety old wreck o! 
bridge. The bridge drifted away 
before their train approached it, 
they were stalled for a tedious, din 
less day while it was being replaced 

And she had bigger, bitterer m 
ories. On the day that a music-! 
mailed Volney a first copy of “Whil 
River of Love Flows On,” he was dr 
ing. By the time it reached him in | 
Moines, he was too drunk to read it 

She had forgotten just what explana 


violet 


tion an outraged Orpheum manager gave 


to the audience. But one newspaper 
a bitingly facetious paragraph of « 
ment. 

“Oh, You Great Big Beautiful Do! 


“One Night in June” 


} 
i 


—she loathed that song. It and her first 


gray hair had appeared simultaneous 
And she cringed at any bar reminis 
of “There’ll Come a Time Some D: 
Volney had been humming it when a | 
gram announced her old father’s di 
Her mother had soon followed him 

Olive petulantly disliked ‘“W 
Other Hearts Have Closed | 
Doors.” While it was being sung, 
theater in Joplin had closed its doors 
cause of smallpox. They were qua 
tined in the town until even Voln 
temper, which was far better than | 
suffered irremediable injury. 

The month that “Love Has [1D 
Wonders for Me” was the rage, she 
Volney barely spoke to each other for ' 
greater part of the whole four we: 
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Olive had found a note to him from a 
pretty blonde woman. Volney chose to 
assume an aggrieved attitude. Could he 
help it if silly women chose to pester 
him with mash-notes? The woman had 
been as pretty as any of the roses about 
which Volney sang. Olive had disliked 
mirrors for some time afterward. And 
afterward she was ashamed of some 
things that she said ‘to Volney—some of 
her remarks anent the incident had been 
too vituperative to be wholly free from 
vulgarity. It was an ugly memory. 

But she had an uglier memory. Dur- 
ing another month,—when “I Wonder 
Who’s Kissing Her Now” was being 
whistled by every newsboy in America, 
—she found a-note from Volney to 
another pretty woman—a _ red-haired 
fashion-plate. And Olive, picking it up 
from the floor and carelessly opening it 
to learn if it were a mislaid laundry- 
list, was aghast to find that she didn’t 
care! Several years had passed since the 
finding of that other note. And these 
passed years had, she knew by that time, 
held many notes. She didn’t even men- 
tion to Volney that she had come across 

s one, but laid it on the chiffonier 
where he would see it when he came in 
after the matinée. Love-notes! Bah! By 
that time landladies’ notes had come to 
have far more and bitterer significance 
to Olive Hawrence. 

Volney’s voice had never had a high 
range. Nor had it ever been particularly 
powerful—using the word power with 
reference to volume. Grand opera held 
no niche in which it might fit. But it 
did have a quality, pitch, timbre,—what 
you will,—that, to vaudevillians, at least, 
is nore pleasing than compass or vol- 

. that peculiar sweet minor cadence 

ch can take the average heartstring 

pecially a feminine heartstring) and 
cause it to knot itself into a double eight 
of emotion. Moonlight and love and 
dreams—well, they were moonlight, love 
and dreams when they issued from Vol- 
ney Hawrence’s full, handsome white 
throat. Footlights faded away; the 
dress-circle forgot where it was ; the bal- 
cony was motionlessly rapt; the gallery 
chewed gum dreamily. 

The women who came to hear him 


' 


sing! Many, many times Olive Haw- 
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rence smiled to herself as she sat in 
semi-darkened theaters and observed them 
and heard their emotional breathing. 
Sometimes she smiled sympathetically, 
sometimes cynically. It depended on. her 
mood. (Of late years the cynicism was 
always in evidence.) How silly they 
were! In small towns where Main Street 
had never been paved, in big towns 
where the main streets were crowded with 
limousines, in opera-houses that were 
frame shacks, in playhouses the boxes of 
which were velvet-curtained — they all 
were the same, those women. Sitting 
motionless, bodies at a forward angle, 
staring raptly up over the footlights at 
his fleshy, good-looking face, their eyes 
dilated, their faces flushed, mouths 
parted, abandoning themselves com- 
pletely to the plaintive clutch of his 
voice, bosoms rising and falling ecstat- 
ically to the lilt of some sentimental 
chorus! Foolish schoolgirls,—even as 
she had been,— staid» married women, 
flippant married women, oldish girls, 
oldish women—oh, to eyes as cruelly 
sharp as Olive’s eyes came cynically to 
be, it was evident that they, one and all, 
vicariously tasted love in every accent of 
that plaintive honey-sweet voice and in 
every word of those mawkish love-laden 
songs! Some of them, an observer could 
guess, would never taste love any other 
way—oldish, wistful, flat-formed spin- 
sters whose passé faces took on a hectic, 
ridiculous flush under the witchery of the 
man’s tones. In the beginning, Olive felt 
very sympathetic toward these. But as 
time went on, she simply despised them 
all, en masse, just as she despised the 
songs which affected them. 

She did not know just when she be- 
gan to despise the singer as well as the 
songs. A few years after they were mar- 
ried, his voice began to lose a little of 
its plaintive appeal. Perhaps too much 
use had coarsened it. It still retained 
considerable charm, of course. Encore- 
calls came plentifully. But there seemed 
to be a large supply of other singers— 
younger singers—with considerable ap- 
peal of voice, too. Volney Hawrence 
continued to be in demand—but at less 
money. 

They had never been able to save 
money. Their expenses had always 





You saw success held assuredly in the strong hands of the one man. It was etched in the clever, sure lines of 
of the other man. “Song's ge per Volney good-naturedly, after 


for,” said Tracy, dryly. As he spoke 
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his face. Olive moodily felt that anyone could sense unsuccess in the indolent attitude and slovenly attire 
running through it. “I an idea it was about as soulful as present-day taste 
his casually smiling eyes met Olive’s. 
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skipped a step or two ahead of Volney’s 
income—and this in spite of Olive’s 
innate leaning toward economy. Volney 
himself had a leaning toward extrav- 
agance. And of course even the most 
popular singers cannot sing every week 
in the year. There are bound to be en- 
gagementless intervals. 

At first he laughed derisively at book- 
ing-agents who suggested fewer dollars 
—and declined outright to consider any 
such suggestion. Later he glared—and 
declined. Still later he sulked and de- 
clined. But later he sulked—and didn’t 
decline. Later he merely shrugged his 
shoulders and accepted the decrease—a 
decrease that imperceptibly began to in- 
crease. The last few seasons he hadn’t 
troubled even to shrug his shoulders. He 
merely grinned good-naturedly, tacitly 
acknowledging that he had taken the 
down grade. 

It was small comfort to Olive that 
they had not gone down swiftly. To her, 
the slow slide down was far worse than 
a quick tumble. Loving a man romantic- 
ally, she might have found it endurable. 
Not loving him, she found it unendur- 
able. Love! Faugh! She loathed the 
word—as she loathed all the intermin- 
able volley of popular refrains about it, 
as she loathed the_tin-pannish thump 
coming through the flimsy door, as she 
loathed the dented dishpan, as she al- 
most loathed the sentimental tenor voice 
that now ejaculated tenderly: 


Hello! Frisco! Hello! Good-by! Hello! 

Fris— 

HE last impassioned hail to the chief 

city of the Western coast was 
abruptly cut short. The tin-pannish 
thump ceased suddenly. 

“Why! Hello, Gilly,” cordially cried 
Volney in the other room as some one 
entered. 

Presently, Olive, having finished wash- 
ing the dishes of their late breakfast, 
rinsed her hands at the cold-water faucet 
and went into the other room to greet, 
with indifferent  cordiality, Gilwell 
Tracy, one of the great horde of more or 
less casual acquaintances which she and 
Volney in the years past had inevitably 
accumulated between the Statue of 
Liberty and the Pacific coast. 


He was a polished, prosperous G: 
amite, about forty years old, judg 
from the faint pursing-up of lines at 
corners of his pleasant black eyes. Iie 
had brought a new song—by a 
writer—for Volney to look over and ¢ 
a try-out. Tracy did not write or s 
songs ; he merely bought and sold t! 
Also he bought and sold vaude\ 
sketches, plays, leaseholds, theaters, 1 
estate and antiques. He was a high-c! 
hustler. : 

Afterward, Olive Hawrence, thinking 
it over, decided that it was partly 
bitter mood of the moment and pa: 
the contrast between the two men t 
morning that endowed Gilwell T: 
with an attractiveness that she had n 
before remarked in him, although 
had met him some two dozen or 1 
times in the past half-dozen years. 

The bitterness of her mood was 
strong to permit her to be unbiased. || 
contrast was so strong that no one « 
have failed to remark it. Volney loung 
ungracefully against the piano, with « 
indolent forefinger thumping out 
melody of the song—it was a passivoi 
affair having to do with the heart 
some one’s heart and the soul of his s: 
his somewhat flabby face was not 
shaved for the day; the slovenly g: 
cord of his bathrobe was tied careless|\ 
about his fleshening form; the chew 
chunk of dead cigar was still clamped 
the corner of his full, weakly 
natured mouth. Gilwell Tracy, in t 
immaculately tailored light tweed s 
sat gracefully in a chair, a mo: 
grammed cigarette sending a quick « 
of smoke from his clever, not-too 
mouth. You saw success held assur: 
in the strong hands of the one man 
was etched in the clever, sure lines 
his face. Olive moodily felt that a 
one could sense unsuccess in the indo! 
attitude and slovenly attire of the « 
man. 

“Song’s fair,” commented Vo! 
good-naturedly, after running thro 
it. 

“T had an idea it was about as sou 
as present-day taste calls for,” 
Tracy, dryly. 

As he spoke, his casually smiling 
met Olive’s. 
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FTERWARD, when casual ac- 
« * quaintance had given way to intimate 
acquaintance, he told Olive Hawrence 
;ust what had caused him to find sudden 
wonderful attraction in her, after not 
having seen any particular lure at two 
cn or more meetings in the past half- 
en years. 
‘If ever a woman’s eyes were elo- 
juent !” he eloquently explained. “Yours 
« two scornful gray flames!” 
Olive flushed uncomfortably and 
vered her eyes. Intimately acquainted 
they had unaccountably come to be, 
‘cra luncheon or two together, a casual 
ting or two in a tea-room and two or 
ree calls at their rooms, she did not 
| quite comfortable in discussing Vol- 
even indirectly, with another man. 
\|, Olive surreptitiously took a look 
er eyes in the next mirror that was 
uuntered. She was dolefully aware 
in the last twelve years, she had 
crown older, not younger. A compli- 
nt was good to her ears. 
Later— 
(here came more luncheons, more 
ctings at tea-rooms, more chats with 
well Tracy. Their acquaintance be- 
more intimate. Olive uncomfort- 
ly admitted to herself, but only to her- 
f, that she found something magnetic 
the man—something the direct op- 
posite of Volney’s most salient character- 
s. Gilwell Tracy had made the most 
ife; he had been energetic; he had 
resourceful; he was achieving— 
| stagnating. 
\nd inevitably there came a day when 
‘talked over” Volney with the other 
She was uncomfortable as she did 
but she did it. Tracy began it, with 
rusque solicitous query : 
See here, where are you and Vol 
ting? You know it’s only a matter 
time till he’s going to find engage- 
its fewer and less remunerative? He’s 
1 voice—but, aside from the movies, 
‘e’s a lot of reasons why his voice 
sn’t call the dollars in by the hat- 


(live, cheeks flushed, tried to murmur 
incthing lightly about the Home for 
ligent Actors. 

“I'd let him go there alone—if he is 
und to go,” said Gilwell, significantly, 
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brushing aside her forced lightness of 
tone. 

“He’s a singer,” she began, as nervous, 
uncertain foreword to some excuse for 
this lack of sureness of prospects. She 
never afterward could remember what 
she intended to say. For Gilwell Tracy 
interrupted her, with a laugh. 

“Singer of songs?”—dryly. “‘No—he’s 
a slinger of songs.” 


OR some time Olive ignored the like- 

lihood that this sudden intimacy of 
acquaintanceship might develop ~into 
something else—-something warmer. 
Finally she could not quite ignore it. 
She felt herself constantly comparing 
the two men. And one put the other in 
a bad light. 

But Olive was not, by birth or instinct, 
a light-o’-love. She was instead one of 
those who (sometimes against both their 
will and inclination and reason) hold a 
devout and fearful belief in the integrity 
of the till-death-do-part clause. It went 
against the grain of her soul to find this 
pleasure in another man’s company. But 
she could not deny that it was pleasure. 
She found herself liking restaurants, tea- 
rooms, even matinées. For some years 
she had not liked them. Gilwell was al- 
ways cleverly talkative and always 
anxious to keep her amused. 

Then one day Volney innocently said, 
after Gilwell had had them both down- 
town for supper: “It’s good of Gilly to 
spend so much time trailing around with 
us.” He said this not only innocently 
but gratefully. 

Olive’s face reddened vividly. And 
then—over the vivid red crept a duller 
red. The psychology of those two 
flushes? Well, the vivid flush was the 
wife’s involuntary admission of dis- 
loyalty; even though it had not gone 
beyond occasional little sentences of dis- 
content, she knew that in all but word 
and deed she was leaving the one man 
for the other. She could not help crim- 
soning guiltily over Volney’s lack of 
suspicion. 

As for the darker, duller flush: that 
stood for shame too—not shame for her- 
self or her own actions, but shame for 
Volney Hawrence because of that grate- 
ful inflection of voice, gratefulness that 
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verged shamefully on humility.. There 
had been a time when Volney Hawrence 
had not thought it particularly good of 
anyone to “trail around” with him. 
There had been a time when he care- 
lessly and good-naturedly but indubitably 
considered it rather good of himself to 
suffer casual acquaintances to trail 
around with him! Olive’s anger mounted 
at this significant humility of attitude. 
Good of Gilly! Why hadn’t Volney so 
lived and so achieved that it was consid- 
ered an honor and not a favor for an- 
other man to seek him? She reasoned 
bitterly, sneeringly, that this was only 
another mark of the inherent weakness 
of Volney’s character. 

The engagement at the Imperial 
Theater had ended long before this. Also 
week-long engagements at three other 
outlying theaters had been filled. Then 
came four weeks out of town—at Boston, 
Philadelphia and two insignificant cities. 
Gilwell wanted her to stay in town while 
Volney went out by himself. But she 
refused—and tried to make Gilwell un- 
derstand that it was rather impertinent 
of him to make such a request. And she 
was conscience-stricken at her own de- 
sire to accede to his desire. 

It was a dull, disagreeable, annoyance- 
crammed four weeks. To Olive it was an 
interminable four weeks! Volney took 
life just as usual, at the most shrugging 
his shoulders (which were fleshing far 
faster than they should) at the big or 
petty annoyances of life as it is lived on 
vaudeville circuits. Olive wished that 
he would shed that unremitting good- 
nature! To her it had come to be vacu- 
ous—when it did not seem clownish! 

When they came back to New York— 

“Don’t you ever dare go again,” smil- 
ingly exclaimed Gilwell to her. “I’ve 
been lost; I’ve been as lonesome as a 
squirrel in an empty freight-car.” 

Olive smiled gayly. The smile was a 
tacit promise. 

She did not disguise from herself that 
it was good to see Gilwell Tracy again. 
She knew that she would never again 
leave New York—with Volney. And 
she knew that when he left without her, 
the end would be in sight. Well! She 
had a right to arrange her life to suit 
herself. There were no babies to keep 
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tied a knot whose loops were fumb! 
loose of themselves. She visioned the 
divorce. She hoped that it would not 
be a drawn-out, messy affair. S 
visioned life with Gilwell Tracy. She 
laughed a little remorsefully, sheepishly 
even, at the somewhat materialistic tinge 
of that vision. Back of Gilwell and his 
personal attractions was a background 
cluttered artistically with the good things 
of life: motor-cars, restaurants, a ch: 
book, the ticket of admission to 
shops. She found herself even fee! 

a certain impersonal pity for Vol: 
who would go on his careless, pin 
way. She hoped, sincerely, that his | 
would turn. She didn’t like to think 
him sliding down—down— 

Still, this pity, sincere as it was, di: 
prevent her hoping restlessly that 
soon he would get an out-of-town 
gagement. She had decided thXx the: 
would write and tell him clearly w 
she wished and what 
do. 

Three weeks later Volney got the 
of-town engagement—one longer 
usual; it would take him as far west 
Omaha. And by then he likely w 
have another one toward the Coast 

But he didn’t fill it. He accepted— 
and immediately went to bed with a 
cold. Perhaps he had acquired a trit 
too much flesh to handle a cold well 
hung on for an annoying ten days. A 
when it left him, it did not leave 
tirely but hung around, threateni: 
come back. Olive nursed him; for 
his usual good-nature departed. 
grumbled constantly over his bad lu 

A day or so after the cold left 
he did not grumble over bad luck. | 
held a queer, scared face to Olive 
morning. His voice was gone! 


she expecte 


THERE followed four weeks that to 
Olive were almost intolerable—! 


restless, irritating weeks. It was q 
impossible to tell a frantic, mo 
frightened man that she was tired of 
and life with him—at least not until 
had pulled himself out of his b! 
mood. It would be absolutely imposs 
while he was frantically trying, seekiy, 
grabbing every remedy ever re 
mended for rasped or tired or decreyit 
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“Bosh!” 

Gilwell impatient- 

ly. “Of all ridic- 
ulous notions 
honesty—” T 

he broke off. Vol- 
ney had come } | 
home, was justen- | 
tering the door of 
their room. 

it took only one | 
look at Volney 
“8 rence’s full, 


ote 


c to fal 
of deena Sheet 
was angry. 
Se ll, Gilly!” 


he began brusquely, “I j just ous that you’ve been 
helping yourself to hat belongs to me!’ 


l-cords. 


\ He ransacked drug-stores 
till their rooms overflowed with medica- 
ments. He haunted physicians’ offices till 
physicians grew tired of him. Finally 
one bluntly told him that he might as 
well give up hope—at least for some 
Rest was the only remedy that 
ould be at all efficacious. Leave those 
y cords alone for weeks or months 
maybe years, and they might—only 
it—be usable and profitable affairs 

ag 
(live was all sympathy—perhaps the 
mre that she regretfully felt that this 
to ier was Volney’s trouble, and only 
\. lney’s—not, as once it would have 
been, their trouble. But for all her genu- 
inc sympathy she could not abandon her 
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own plans. In fact, she argued sincerely 
with herself, Volney would be far better 
off not hampered by her and the neces- 
sity of providing for her as _ as for 

himself. 
So she waited with what putes 

she could. 

And presently, as she half-ex- 
Se come. Volney’s irrepressible 


good-nature appeared 

vane again. He set himself 

as ~ \ down to wait pa- 

( ” ext tiently till his luck 

a ; was better He 

a ie .\\ seemed to have for- 

' i gotten his first 

frantic fury. He 

. shrugged his 

\ shoulders and 

\ prepared to get 

\ through the 

~ days as best he 

could. He went 

* back to his piano— 

. which he had re- 

' * sentfully refused to 

look at for a while—and 

thumped it carelessly, mo- 

notonously, humming, husk- 

ily, snatches of old songs, 
new songs. 

A tinge of disgust shot over Olive’s 
sympathy. What a slight capacity for 
feeling the man had! Man? Why, he 
wasn't a man; he was only a big, care- 
less, middle-aged boy, with no sense of 
responsibility, with not enough brains to 
fear the future. Care if she left him? 
Why, he wouldn’t care for anything. He 
had not the capacity for caring. 

Scornfully she intimated as much to 
Gilwell one day. 

But still she delayed taking a decisive 
step of separation. She hardly knew what 
deterred her, unless it was Volney’s bla- 
tant lack of suspicion that she would not 
always be at hand, listening absently to 
that monotonous thump-thump of the 
piano—to that husky, droning hum that 
now carried melody heavily, uncouthly. 

Gilwell was at their rooms a good 
deal. He had been very good while Vol- 
ney was in bed with the cold, dropping 
in often to chat with him. At least, 
Volney called it goodness and thanked 
him heartily. 
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Now he:came almost as often, listen- 
ing friendlily while Volney hummed, 
thumped the piano, a forefinger hitting a 
note here, there, making in all an ir- 
ritating medley of disjointed melody. 

“Please, Volney, just a few minutes 
of peace!” she finally- cried one Sunday 
afternoon, in desperation, though she 
tried to laugh as she spoke. 

“Sure,” readily agreed Volney, aban- 
doning the creaky stool to get a match 
for his dead cigar. 

It was Gilwell who reproached her. 
“Nonsense! It’s devilish hard for Vol- 
ney to have nothing to do. Go ahead, 
Vol. I like to hear you if she doesn’t.” 

Volney grinned and kept away from 
the piano-stool—for ten minutes. Then 
unconsciously he was back, humming, 
thumping— 

Irritably Olive’s fingers tapped the 
arm of her chair; she quit petulantly 
when she realized that unconsciously she 
was keeping tense time with her hus- 
band’s forefinger on the piano. Irritably 
she realized that the air—a light thing— 
was running in her head. It seemed 
familiar, but she could not place it. 
Some ancient, often-heard affair dealing 
with a darling Mary, or a dearest Myrtle 
or a loved Rosa who was dead under an 
old apple-tree or rosebush or by mossy 
bank, she decided contemptuously. 

Irritation came heavily upon her. She 
wished—as she had often wished before 
in the last few weeks—that Gilwell did 
not choose to keep up this deceptive 
chumminess with Volney. It wasn’t—it 
wasn’t proper! 

She wondered, with a little flush, 
though no one of course knew what she 
furtively thinking, if Volney 
wouldn’t let Gilwell help him financially 
until he was able to look out for himself 
again. Her flush deepened, till she 
turned half away from both men, that 
they might not notice. She knew that 
she would despise Volney if he did ac- 
cept such help, but she would feel more 
comfortable if she knew that he was com- 
fortable! And after all, he was just a 
big, foolish boy. One couldn’t measure 
him by the standard applied to other 
men. 

Afterward, remembering that train of 
thought, Olive Hawrence experienced 


was 
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considerable 
haste to forget it. 


FOR three days she nerved hersel! 

tell Volney just how matters st 
among the three of them. And ther 
she found that it was not necessary 
her to do the telling. 

When Volney was not thumping 
piano at home, he was roaming ar 
the different theaters. 


upon Gilwell’s two arms promptly w 
around Olive. She drew away. 0] 
had her own ethics. She might tell 
that she loved him; she might even | 
to spend the remainder of her life \ 
him, regardless of Volney’s claim t 
But she postponed the actual love-n 
ing till there was no more tie betwe 
her and Volney. 

“Bosh!” began Gilwell impatie1 
“Of all ridiculous notions of honesty 

Then he broke off. Volney had « 
home, was just entering the door of 1 
room. And it took only one look 
Volney Hawrence’s full, good-lool 
face to find proof that he was angry 

“Well, Gilly!” he began brusquely 
just learned that you’ve been hel; 
yourself to something that belongs 
me!” 

Olive took a step forward. She 
quite willing to take all the blam 
except what belonged to Volney hims: 
“Volney—” 

Volney ignored her. 

“Oh, no!” he said imperiously. 
don’t put this over, Gilly. You may |! 
done it to other men. But not to 
Not at this stage of the game—’”’ 

“What are you talking about?” as} 
Tracy, with a cautiousness of tone 
Olive, nervously interlacing her fing 
saw no need for. 

“Volney, let me explain,” she 
rupted insistently. 

But Volney did not seem to hear | 

“You know what I’m talking abot 
he told Tracy. “I’ve just come fr 
the Imperial, and there I heard a c! 
singing a song that is mine! He 
me you own it. Think you do? | 
under the impression that I own it.” 


“A—a song?” cried Olive incred 


lously. 


discomfort — and ma 


Gilwell dropp: 
in one evening while he was out. Wher 


8 


Uu- 
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“I’ve been about two weeks working it 
out—-and you’ve spent about two weeks 
hanging around here to hear me work it 
out!” said Volney. 

“A song!” tremulously repeated Olive. 
“T_T thought—” 

“You're crazy, 
lightly. 

Oh, no,” assured Volney. “I’m not 
crazy, Gilly. I know my own property. 
I've ‘p nt enough time on that song to 

ify it. I had to do something for 
ing, you know, when I lost my knac k 
nging. So I figured out that I might 
ll write a few. Always had a notion 
uld write ’em—only I always let 
desire peter out in singing other 

n’s words. And this—” 

lhat tune’s old,” sneered Gilwell. 

live wondered if she had missed part 

he tossed-back-and-forth remarks— 
or jow could Gilwell know what tune 
was meant? 

“I’ve heard a dozen fellows say they’ve 

rd the tune before—somewhere,” Gil- 

went on contemptuously. “In fact, 
familiar to me—” 

“I’m not denying that,” said Volney 

a good-nature that struck Olive 
ingerous. ‘‘Certainly the tune’s old 
heard my grandfather sing it. And 

‘tless you heard yours mumble it— 

nt with the words: 


Vol,” said Gilwell 


| Dan Tucker was a good old man: 
washed his face in a frying-pan. 
combed his hair on a wagon wheel—” 


LIVE’S memory jumped. 
ourse ! 
she saw. the discomfiture of Gil- 


Why, of 
That old, old song! And 


Tracy’s face. At another time 
might have found it amusing. But 
e tune didn’t belong to anyone, and 
dn’t belong to anyone, as that old 
couldn’t, why— 
but the words that chap sang to- 
nigit happen to be the poor but real 
effort of my own poor brain,” declared 
Volney mockingly. “And I'll trouble 
you to give me credit for them. I scrib- 
bled them on a piece of paper—that mis- 
laid itself one Sunday afternoon while 
you were here.” He sang: 


tr’ 


Uncle Sam's a good old man: 
Iie treats his friends the best he can—” 


And then he laughed, uglily. “I need 
the money, Gilly. Of course a parody 
doesn’t bring in many dollars, but every 
one brings a few.” 

Gilwell laughed, uglily. “It’s your 
word against mine,”—glancing at Olive 
with a side smile. 

“No,” said Volney coolly, 
fists against mine.” 

Tracy unmistakably started. 

“T mean it,””—heavily. “That’s all the 
proof I’ll bother with. . But I’ll pummel 
you up and down every aisle of every 
house in this town—till you own up.” 

“Oh!” said Olive in pain. 

For Gilwell Tracy mumbled some- 
thing in his clever throat, shrugged his 
clever, assured shoulders and—sub- 
mitted. “I didn’t mean any harm, Vol,” 
he tried to placate. “It was just a joke.” 

“T hear you’ve got a record for such 
jokes,” said Volney lightly, and held the 
door open for him to go out. 

He went. 

But on the threshold he _ turned. 
“You're quick enough to fight over a 
song and the few measly dollars it'll 
bring,” he sneered. “But you haven't 
troubled to fight over—” 

“There’s nothing else for him to fight 
over,” scornfully broke in Olive. 

“Tsn’t there?” viciously cried Tracy. 
“Oh, yes—” 

“No, there isn’t,” cried Volney 
fiercely. “If you mean Olive—oh, I 
haven’t been so blind! Why—Olive’s 
got a brain of her own. Wherever she 
thinks she can be happy, I’ll be satisfied. 
I’m not under any great illusions as to 
the amount she’s found with me.” 

“Happy?” Olive said it rather hys- 
terically. She merely looked at Gilwell 
Tracy—and he went on his way. As the 
door slammed behind him, she turned to 
Volney, her eyes wet. “You poor boy!” 
she said gently, almost maternally. 
“How could he be so mean as to steal 
your song when it’s all—” 

“As long as he didn’t take anything 
else—” said Volney, not looking di- 
rectly at her, and speaking wistfully. 

The next day Olive looked rather re- 
pentantly at a heap of old mushy, love- 
laden songs. “I wonder if any of you 
is as mawky, silly—senseless as I was?” 
she said to herself. “Love! Faugh!” 


“it’s your 
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This is different from the ordinary serial 
of the previous parts of the novel, but 
read it and begin the story with an 








HREE of the most 
T esting women characters 
the fiction of all time 
pear in this new nov 
Mr. Hughes. 
There is Charity Coe Cheever: 
unlimited wealth and of such unlimmit 
loveliness of character that ever 
called her “Sweet Charity Coe,” even 
her marriage. She has everything in 
/ world, except the one thing she wants most: 
y the love of her husband, the dashing Pet 
Cheever. She held that -for only a few m 
after his tempestuous wooing won her from thx 
long adoration of Jim Dyckman. ‘Then Cheever cooled and flitted to other bea 

His interest became absorbed in Zada L’Etoile, a dancer. Zada has an : 
dance of fiery beauty, a volcanic temper and an appetite for alluring men. S 
fascinates Cheever, because he never knows what she will say or throw next. | 
she is not satisfied with winning Cheever; she wants respectability, and she \ 
Cheever to divorce Charity and marry her. 

Then there is Kedzie Thropp, a luscious village peach. She wants everyt 
except what she has. Her life in Nimrim, Missouri, was uneventful. She al 
complained that she never had been anywhere, or seen anything, or known any 
worth knowing. Her chance came when her father, a claim adjuster, had t 
to New York and took Kedzie and her mother with him. 

On the train, a wag recommended “Mrs. Biltmore’s boarding-house.” \W 
the tricked Thropp learned Biltmore prices, he ordered Kedzie and her m 
to pack. But Kedzie was in love with the grandeur of the hotel. She re! 
to budge. 

Thropp pére asserted himself. He turned Kedzie across his knee and spa 
her. That made her obey his commands, but it aroused all her resentment, 
in the maelstrom of traffic outside the hotel, she vanished. 




















WHILE her frantic father and mother were imploring the police and newspap: 

of New York to help find their daughter, Kedzie had taken a subway t 
Bronx and hidden herself in the gloom of a moving-picture theater. She 
fascinated by the play shown on the screen, and decided to adopt the nam« 
one of the characters, Anita Adair, for her career in New York. 

That night Kedzie slept in a park. Next morning she breakfasted in a chi 
restaurant and flirted with Skip Magruder, the waiter. He found her a job 
candy-store and made crude love to her. Kedzie accepted it all till her rap 
widening vision beckoned to more “classy” things. 

She left the candy-store to pose for calendar pictures, and there met yo 
Gilfoyle, an advertising writer and a poet. 

Unconsciously it was Sweet Charity Coe who helped Kedzie in her next ste| 
Charity had been learning what sorrow meant. When she returned from help! 
the wounded and orphans in France, she went to the mountains to recuperat 
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synopsis. It conveys not only the action 
the spirit of the story as well. You can 
adequate knowledge of the theme. 


On the train back to New York, she 
met big Jim Dyckman, who, as 
everyone knew, still loved her. 

\s Charity and Jim left the 
train, they were observed by Prissy 
Atterbury, a male gossip. He was 
on his way to a house-party. In tell- 
ing what he had seen, he implied that 
Jim and Charity had been in the moun- 
tains together. The gossip finally reached 
Cheever through Zada L’Etoile. Cheever 
raged at his wife, till she slapped his face. 
Then, convinced that Charity was fine enough 
to be his wife, he went back to Zada. 


B' | the gossip was hard for Charity to bear. It was silenced, however, when 


Mrs. Noxon, leader at Newport, invited her as a house guest for her annual 
Kedzie also came on for the féte—as one of the dancing nymphs in a group 
cntertainers. Jim Dyckman, who was there, showed an. admiring interest in 
ie. That hurt Charity—she did not know why. 
\hile dancing, Kedzie slipped on a wet stone and fell into the fountain pool. 
man rescued her, but the manager of the troupe “fired” her. Charity was 
tou-hed then, and promised to help the girl get a new job. 
lhe first job Kedzie got was that of wife to Gilfoyle. She married him in haste 
the day after she returned to New York, and repented in greater haste. He was 
just like everything else: she wanted him only until she got him. 
|im also left Newport next day. He had tried to tell Charity his love in a 
iss, and she had repulsed him. Jim had known all along of Cheever’s infidelities, 
had never told Charity. 
Charity decided to give a great motion-picture play, with society folk as actors, 
to help her orphans. Incidentally she managed to get Kedzie a position with a 
motion-picture company. There the girl’s lush beauty commanded instant attention. 
Ferriday, the director, promised to make her the best known woman in the world. 
He ulso offered to make her his wife, but, though she had not told him, she still had 
Gilfoyle on her hands. The poet simplified her problems by getting a job in Chicago ; 
so Kedzie moved to better quarters and started on the career of a “movie’’ star. 
lier next meeting with Dyckman came in the studio. Charity had induced Jim 
to act as manager for her show. He capitulated as quickly before Kedzie’s soft 
beauty as lesser men had done. They had dinner together, and Kedzie was never 
more surprised in her life than when she contrasted the simplicity of Jim’s ordering 
with the sham sophistication of Ferriday. That gave her a new ambition: to be 
“the real thing.” 
she was also disappointed in his love-making. She had expected a man of his 
wealth to use a wealth of words. But she submitted to his kiss, and Jim really 
thought he had achieved what he had sought so vainly: forgetfulness of Charity Coe. 
Meanwhile Charity, through an accidental encoufter, discovered Cheever’s 
infidelity to her, 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


HEN a young man suc 
goes mad in a cab, gra; 
the young woman whi 
entrusted herself to his 

tection, pins her arms to her sides, sque: 
her torso till her bones crunch and s! 
no breath to squawk with, then kisses her < 
and dumb and blind, it is still a nice qu 
which of the two is the helpless one and whi 
overwhelmed the other. 

Appearances are never more deceitful than in such attacks, and whil 
witnesses are infrequent, they are also untrustworthy. They cannot eve 
which of the two is victim of the outrage. The motionless gazelle in the fol 
whe constrictor may be in ful) contro) of the situation. 

It undoubtedly has happened, oftener than it should have, in the history « 
world, that young men have made these onsets without just provocatio 
have been properly slapped, horsewhipped or shot for their unwelcome vi 
It has also happened that young men have failed to make these onsets whe! 
would have been welcome. 

But the perfection of the womanly art of self-pretense is when she subtly 
the young man to overpower her and is so carried away by her own success 
she forgets who started it. She droops, swoons, shivers before the fury 
own inspiration and cries out with absolute sincerity: “How dare you! How 
you! What made you!” or simply moans, ‘Why, Oswald!” and resists invit 

Kedzie had been hoping and praying that Jim Dyckman would kiss he 
mutely daring him to. Yet when he obeyed her tacit behest and asked he 
mission, she was too frightened to refuse. He was stronger than she exp: 
and he held her longer. When at last she came out for air she was shattered 
a pleasant horror. 

She barely had the strength to gasp, “Why, Mr. Dyckman, aren’t you av 
and time to straighten her jumbled hat and hair when her apartment-building 
up alongside the limousine and came to a halt. 

Dyckman pleaded like a half-witted booby. 

“Let’s take a little longer ride.” 

But she remembered her dignity and said with imperial scorn: 

“T should hope not!” 

She permitted him to help her out. 

He said: “When may I see you again? Soon, please!” 


* Copyrighted, 1917, by The Red Book Corporation. 
og All rights reserved. 896 
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She smiled with a hurt patience and 
answered: “Not for a long while.” 

He chuckled: ‘To-morrow, eh? 
That’s great!” 

She wished that he would not say 
‘“That’s great.” If he would only say “Rip- 
ping!” or “I say, that’s ripping!” or “Aw- 
fully good of you” or “No end’’—anything 
swagger. But he would not swagger. 

He escorted her to the elevator, where she 
gave him a queenly hand and murmured: 

“Good night!” 

He watched her go up like Medea in machina; then he turned away and 
stumbled back into his limousine. It was still fragrant from her presence. The 
perfume she was using then was a rather aggressive essence of a Lingering tenacity 
upon the atmosphere. But Dyckman was so excited that he liked it. The limousine 


could hardly contain him. 




























K EDZIE felicitated herself on escaping from his thrall just in time to avoid 

being overwhelmed by it. She thanked heaven that she had not flung her 
arms around him and claimed him for her own. She had the cleverness of elusion 
that her sex displays in all the species, from Cleopatras to clams, from butterflies 
to rhinoceroses. How wisely they pactice to evade what they demand, leaving the 
stupid male to ponder the mysteries of womankind! 

When Kedzie reached her mirror, she told the approving person she found 
there that she was doing pretty well for a poor young girl not long in from the 
country. She postured joyously as she undressed, and danced a feminine war- 
dance in much the same costume that she wore when Jim Dyckman fished her out 
of the pool at Newport. She sang: 


I dreamt that I fell in a mar-arble pool—With nobles and swells on all si-i-ides. 











She had slapped her rescuer’s hands away then and groaned to learn that 
she had driven off a famous plutocrat. But now he was back; indeed he was in 
¢ pool now, and she had him on her hook. He had grievously disappointed her 
by turning out to be a commonplace young man with no gilt on his phrases, but one 
cin be lenient to a million dollars. 
The next morning she dreamed of him as a suitor presenting her with a 
bag of gold instead of a bouquet. Just as she reached for it, the telephone rang 
and a hall-boyish voice told her that it was seven o’clock. 
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This was the midnight alarm to Cin- 
derella, and she became again a poor 
working-girl. She had to abandon her 
prince and run from the palace of dreams 
to the studio of toil. 


SHE was a trifle surly when she con- 

fronted Ferriday. He studied her, 
smiling queerly and overplaying indif- 
ference: 

“Have a nice dinner last night?” 

Kedzie fixed him with a skewery 
glare: “What’s your little game? Why 
did you turn up missing?” 

“T had another engagement. 
you get my note?” 

“Ah, behave, behave!” said Kedzie 
—then blushed at the plebeian phrase. 
She was beginning to have a quickly 
remorseful ear. As soon as she should 
learn to hear her first thoughts first, 
and suppress them unspoken, she would 
be a made lady. 

“Oh, you’re a true artist, Anita,” said 
Ferriday. “Nothing can hinder your 
flight into the empyrean.” 

“Don’t sing it. Explain it,” Kedzie 
sneered. 

Ferriday laughed so delightedly that 
he must embrace her. She shoved him 
back and brushed the imaginary dust 
of his contact from the shoulders that 
had but lately been compressed by a 
million dollars. 

“I see you landed him,” said Fer- 
riday. 

“And I see that all your talk about 
loving me so much was just a fake,” said 
Kedzie. 

“Why do you say that? I adore you.” 

“If you did, would you throw me at 
the head of another fellow?” asked 
Kedzie. 

“If it was for the advancement of 
your career, yes,”’ Ferriday insisted. 

“What’s Mr. Dyckman got to do with 
my career?” 

“He can make it, if he doesn’t break 
it.” 

“Come again.” 

“If you fall in love with that big thug, 
or if you play him for a limousine like a 
chorus-girl on the make, your career is 
gone. But if you use him for your 
career—well, I have a little scheme .that 
might bounce you up to the sky in a 


Didn’t 
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hurry. You could have your millionaire 


and your fame as well.” 

“What's the little scheme, Ferri da: 
ling ?” 

“T’ll tell you later. We've got to 
to the projection-room and see your 1 
film run off. It’s assembled, cut, s 
titled, ready for the market. Cor 
along.” 

Kedzie went along and sat in the da: 
room watching the reel go by. Her ot 
selves came forth in troops to rev 
themselves. Kedzie the poor little s 
girl, for she was that at times; Ked 
the petulant, the revengeful, the f: 
giving ; Kedzie on her knees in prayer 
she prayed at times, as everybody di 
the most villainous no less ardently t! 
the most blameless; Kedzie dancii 
Kedzie flirting, in love, tempted, tips 
Kedzie seduced, deserted, forgiven, « 
verted, happily married; Kedzie 
mother with a little hired baby at 
little breast. There was even a pict 


} 


of her in a vision as a sweet old | 


with snowy hair about her face, and sii 


was surrounded by grown men who w 
her sons, and young mothers who v 
her daughters. The unending magi: 
the moving pictures had enabled her 
see hersel’ as ithers saw her and as : 
saw hersel’ and as nobody should « 
see her. 


K EDZIE doted on the picture of her 
self as a dear old lady leaning 

her old husband among their childr 

She shed tears over that delightful, m 


n 


unusual, privilege of witnessing herse|! 


peacefully, blessedly ancient. 
Whether she ever reached old a 
and had a husband living then and c! 
dren grown is beyond the knowledge 
this chronicle or its prophecy, for t 
book goes only as far as 1917. But j 
for a venture, assuming Kedzie to 
about twenty now, that would ma 
Kedzie born four years back in the | 
century. Now, adding sixty to 189 
brings one to 1956; and what the wor 
will be like then—and who'll be in 
or what they may be doing, how dressin; 
if at all, what riding in, fighting abou' 
agreeing upon—it were folly to guess a 
It is safe to say only that people wi! 
then be very much at heart what the 
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are to-day and were in the days when 
the Assyrian women and men felt as 
we do about most things. Kedzie will 
be scolding her children or her grand- 
children and telling them that in her day 
little girls did not speak disrespectfully 
to their parents or run away from them 
or do immodest, forward things. 

That much is certain to be true, as it 
has always been. The critics of then will 
be saying that there are no great novelists 
in 1956 such as there were in 1916, when 
giants wrote, but not for money or for 
cheap sensations. 

They will laud the Wilsonian era 
when America not only knew a millen- 
ium of golden fiction, poetry, drama, 
humor, sculpture, painting, architecture 
and engineering, but revealed its great- 
ness in moving-picture classics, in a 
lofty conception of the dance as an elo- 
quence; when the nation acted as a 
sister of charity to bleeding Europe, 
pouring eleemosynary millions from the 
cornucopia stretched across the sea. 

Critics of then will be regretting that 
\merican fiction, poetry, drama, art and 
journalism are so inferior to foreign 
work, and foreign critics will admit it 
and tell them why. Some military 
writers will be pointing out that war is 
no longer possible, and others will be 
out that it is inevitable and 
America unprepared. 

lyoctors will be complaining that 
modern restlessness is creating new nerv- 
ous diseases, as doctors did in 1916 
\. D., B. C. and B. A. (which is, Before 
\dam). Doctors will complain that 
modern mothers do not nurse their own 
babies—which has always been both true 
and untrue—and that women do not 
‘ear enough clothes for health, not to 
mention modesty. 

In fact, Kedzie, if she lives, will find 

spirit of the world almost altogether 

it grandmothers have always found 
it. But Kedzie must be left to find this 

t for herself. 


rving 


\WHEN, then, Kedzie saw how beau- 
tifully she photographed and how 
well she looked as an old lady, she wept 
rapturously and sighed: 
“T’ll never give up the pictures.” 
Ferriday sighed too, for that meant 
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to his knowing soul that she was not 
long for this movie world. But he did 
not tell her so. He told her: 

“You're as wise as you are beautiful. 
You'll be as famous as you'll be rich. 
And this Dyckman lad can hurry things 
u ad 

“How?” asked Kedzie, already fore- 
seeing his game. . 

“The backers of this Hyperfilm Com- 
pany are getting writer’s cramp in the 
spending hand. They call it conserva- 
tism, but it’s really timidity. The mov- 
ing-picture business has gone from the 
Golconda to the gambling stage. A few 
years ago nearly anybody could get rich 
in a minute. A lot of cheap photog- 
raphers and street-car conductors got 
caught. in a cloudburst of money and 
thought they made it. They treated 
money like rain, and the wastefulness 
in this trade has been rivaled by nothing 
recent except the European war. Some 
of the biggest studios are dark ; some of 
the leaders of yesterday are so bank- 
rupt that their banks don’t dare let ’em 
drop for fear they'll bust and blow up 
the whole business. Most of the actors 
are not getting half what they’re adver- 
tised to get, but they’re getting four 
times what they ought to get. 

“There are a few men and women 
who are earning even more than they 
are getting, and that’s a million a minute. 
Now, the one chance for you, Anita, is 
to have some tremendous personal back- 
ing. You’ve come into the game a little 
late. This firm you’re with is tottering. 
They blame me for it, but it’s not my 
fault altogether. Anyway, this company 
is riding for a fall, and down we may 
all go in the dust with a dozen other 
big companies, any day.” 

Kedzie’s heart stopped. In the dark 
she clutched Ferriday’s arm so tightly 
that he ouched. To have her career 
smashed at its beginning would be just 
her luck. It grew suddenly more dear 
than ever, because it was imperiled. The 
thought of having her pictures fail of 
their mission throughout the world was 
as hideous as was the knowledge to Car- 
lyle that the only manuscript of his his- 
tory was but a char of ashes. 

Ferriday put his arm about her, and 
she crept in under his chin for safety. 
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Ferriday saw the papers folded open at the society pages. He stared at them, at her—then sniffed: “ 


You can make monkeys 


sniffed: — 
of us poor men. But those queens will make 
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eh? Those social worldlings wouldn’t stand for you, Anita darling. 
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She felt very cozy there, and he re- 
joiced that he had her his at last. Then 
as before he saw that he was no more 
to her than an umbrella or an awning 
in a shower. But she was still to him 
an invention to patent and promote. So 
he told her: 

“If you can persuade this. Dyckman to 
boost your career, get behind you with 
a bunch of kale and whoop up the pub- 
licity, we can stampede the public, and 
the little theater-managers will mob the 
exchanges for reels of you. It’s only a 
a question of money, Anita. Talk about 
the Archimedean lever! Give me the 
crowbar of advertising, and I'll set the 
earth rolling the other way round so the 
sun will rise in the west and print no 
other pictures but yours. 

“There isn’t room for everybody in 
the movie-business any more. There’s 
room only for the people who wear light- 
ning rods and stand on solid gold pedes- 
tals that wont wash away. Go after 
your young millionaire, Anita, and put 
his money to work.” 


KEDZIE pondered. She brought to 
bear on the problem all the strate- 


gic intuition of her sex. Ferriday saw 
only the importance of getting Dyck- 
man’s money into circulation. Kedzie 
was afraid it might not be easy. While 
she pondered, she quizzed Ferriday: 

“How would you put his money to 
work for me?” 

“Either you or I must hypnotize him.” 

Kedzie sighed: “It’s a little early for 
me to ask a gentleman I’ve only met a 
couple o’ times to please pass the mil- 
lions. He must have met a lot of women 
by now who’ve held out their hands to 
him and said ‘Please,’ and not got any- 
thing but the cold boiled eye. I don’t 
know much about millionaires, but I 
have a feeling that if they started giving 
the money out to every girl they met, 
they’d last just about as long as a real 
bargain does in Macy’s. The women 
would trample him to death and tear 
each other to pieces.” 

“But he’s crazy about you, Anita. I 
could see it in his eyes. He’s plumb 
daffy.” 

“Maybe so and maybe not. Maybe 
he’s that way with every girl under forty. 
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I’ve never seen him work, but I’ve 
him in the midst of that Newport b 
and—they’ve got me lashed to the : 
for clothes, looks, language and 
thing.” 

“You're a novelty to him, Anita 
tired of those d/asées creatures.” 

“They didn’t look very blah-zay t 
They seemed to be up and doing « 
minute. But supposing he was 
about me: can you see him begin t 
ler, ‘Where am I? Please take me h 
if I said to him, ‘You can have 
kisses for a million dollars apiece’ ? 

Ferriday sighed: “Perhaps 
right. It wouldn’t do to give a m 
nary look to your interest in hin 
soon. Let me talk to him.” 

“What’s your peculiar charm?’ 

“I'd put it up to him as a bus 
proposition. I’d say: “The moving 
ture field is the greatest gold-fic! 
the world.’ I’d tell him how many 
dred thousand theaters there are ii 
world, all of them eager for your 
tures and only needing to be told 
them. I’d tell him that for every 
he put in he’d take out ten, in ad 
to furthering the artistic glory of 
most beautiful genius on the dra 
horizon. I’d show him how he cou 
lose.” 

“But you just said—” 

“Oh, I know, but we can’t put 
the screen everything we say in th: 
jection-room. And it is a fact that t 
is big money in the movies.” 

“There must be,” said Kedzie, ‘ 
much has been sunk in ’em as you s 

“Yes, and it’s all there for the 1 
man to dig up if he only goes 
it intelligently. Let me talk to hin 

Kedzie thought hard. Then she s 
“No! Not yet! You'd only scare 
away. I’ll do my best to get him i: 
ested in me, and you do your best t 
him interested in the business ; and 
when the time is just right, we can 
turkey. But not now, Ferri, not yet 


“You’re as wise as you are beautl- 


ful,” said Ferriday again. “I can’t 


your beauty, but your wisdom shine: 


the dark. We'll do great things toget 
Anita.” 

His arm tightened around her. 
minding her that she was still in 


e 
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elbow. Before she was quite alive to his 
purpose, his lips touched her cheek. ° 

“Don’t do that!’ she snapped. “How 
dare you!” 

He laughed: “I forgot. The price 
on your kisses has just skyrocketed to 
a million apiece. Don’t forget my com- 
mission.” 

She growled pettishly. He spoke more 
sobe rly : 

“You need me yet, little lady. Don’t 
quench my enthusiasms too roughly, or 

night take up some other pretty little 

rl as my medium of expression. There 

- lots and lots of pretties born every 

nute, but it takes years to make a di- 

‘ctor like me.” , 
\nd she knew that this was true. 
| was only fooling,’ she said. ‘Don’t 
nad at me. You can kiss me all you 
want to.” 

“JT @on’t want ‘to,” he said, as hurt 
as an overgrown boy or a prima donna. 

he door opened, and a wave of light 
swept into the room. A voice followed it. 

“Is Miss Adair in there?” 

“Yes,” Kedzie answered in confusion. 

“Gent’man to see you.” 

it was Jim Dyckman. He followed 
losely and entered the room just as 

rriday found the electric button and 
tched on the light. 


I, DZIE and Ferriday were both en- 
ouraged when they saw a look of 
lous suspicion cross his face. Ferri- 
hastened to explain: 
We've been editing Miss Adair’s new 
Like to see an advance edition of 


Love to,” said Dyckman. 

“Oh, Simpson, run that last picture 
through again,” Ferriday called through 

ttle hole in the wall. 

\ faint “All right, sir,” responded. 

Kedzie led Dyckman to a chair and 
took the next one to it. 

Ferriday beamed on them = and 
switched on the dark. Then, as if by a 
divine miracle, the screen at the end of 
the room became a world of life and 
light. People were there, and places. 
Mountains were swung into view and 
removed. Palaces were decreed and an- 
nulled. Fields blossomed with flowers ; 
ballrooms swirled; streets seethed. 
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Anita Adair was created luminous, 
seraphic, composed of light and emotion. 
She came close up, and her very thoughts 
were photographed. She drifted away ; 
she smiled, danced, wept and made her 
human appeal with angelic eloquence. 

Dyckman groaned with the very af- 
fliction of her charm. She pleased him so 
fiercely that he swore about it. He cried 
out in the dark that she was the blank- 
blankest little witch in the world. Then 
he groveled in apology, as if his pro- 
fanity had not been the ultimate gal- 
lantry. 

When the picture was finished, he 
turned to Kedzie and said: 

“My God, you’re great!” He turned 
to Ferriday: “Isn’t she, Mr.—Feni- 
more?” 

“I think so,” said Ferriday ; ‘and the 
world will think so soon.” 

Kedzie shook her head: “I’m only a 
beginner. I don’t know anything at all.” 

“Why, you're a genius,” Dyckman ex- 
ploded. “You're simply great. You 
know everything ; you—” 

Ferriday touched him on the arm. 

“We mustn’t spoil her. There is a 
charm and meekness about her that we 
must not lose.’’ 

Dyckman swallowed his other 
great’s and after profound thought said: 

“Let’s lunch somewhere.” 

Ferriday excused himself, but said 
that the air would be good for Miss 
Adair. She was working too hard. 

So she took the air. 

Dyckman had come to the studio with 
Charity’s business as an excuse. He had 
forgotten to give the excuse, and now 
he had forgotten the business. He did 
not know that he was now Kedzie 
Thropp’s business. And she was mind- 
ing her own business. 


CHAPTER XXXII 





D| ETER CHEEVER was going 


to dictagraph to his wife. 
The quaint charm of the dic- 
tagram is that the sender does 
not know he is sending it. It is a good 
deal like an astral something or other. 

Peter had often telegraphed his wife, 
telephoned her and _ wirelessed her. 
Sometimes what he had sent her was- 
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Cheever’s affair with Zada had settled dow: | 
Ho was at hanns a0 her end ima diem ae gate of conten. of 
office jokes. He laughed with a shar rah dead x 
vent. He used many of the love- 
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not the truth. But now she was going 
to hear from him straight. She would 
have all the advantages of the invisible 
cloak and the ring of Gyges—eavesdrop- 
ping made easy and brought to a sci- 
ence, a combination of perfect alibi with 
intimate propinquity. 

Small wonder that the device which 
justice has made such use of should be 
peedily seized upon by other interests. 
‘verything, indeed, that helps virtue 
elps evil too. And love and hate find 
pcedy employment for all the conquests 
that science can make upon the physical 
‘forces of the universe. 
Charity’s motives 


How stood in 


heaven there is no telling. It is safe to 
, that they were the usual human mix- 
ture of selfish and altruistic, wise and 
lish, honorable and impudent, profit- 
alle and ruinous. She came by the dic- 
tayraphic idea very gradually. She had 


plentiful leisure since she had taken a 
listaste for good works. She had been 
uughly handled by the world she was 
ing for that she decided to let it get 
long for a while without her. 
it was a benumbing shock to learn 
finitely that her husband was in liaison 
‘h a definite person, and to be con- 
nted in shabby clothes with that per- 
all dressed up. When she hurried 
the church for mercy, it was deso- 
mn to learn from the pulpit that her 
rt-clamor for divorce was not a 
nly and aseptic impulse but an im- 
is contribution to the filthy social 
dition of the United States. Charity 
no one to confide in, and she had 
new grievance to -air. Everybody 
v had evidently been long assured of 
* husband’s profligacy. For her to 
ke up to it only now and run bruiting 
stale information would be a ridicu- 
s nuisance—a newsgirl howling yes- 
lay’s extra to to-day’s busy crowd. 
Besides, she had in her time known 
v uninteresting and unwelcome is the 
brant of her own misfortunes. Hus- 
bunds and wives who tell of their bad 
luk are entertaining only so long as 
\ are spicy and sportsmanlike. When 
icy ask for a solution, they are em- 
barrassing, since advice is impossible for 
ncral people. The truly good must ad- 
vise him or her either to keép quiet or 
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to quit. But to say “Keep quiet!” is to 
say “Don’t disturb the adultery,” while 
to say “Quit!” is to say “Commit di- 
vorce!”’ which is far worse, according to 
the best people. : 

We have always had adultery and 
got along beautifully, while divorce is 
new and American and intolerable. Of 
course, one can and sometimes does ad- 
vise a legal separation, but that comes 
hard to -minds that face facts, since 
separation is only a license to—well, we 
all know what separation amounts to: 
it really cannot be prettily described. 


CHARITY, left alone at the three- 
forked road of divorce, complacency 
or separation, sank down and waited in 
dull misery for help or solution, as do 
most of the poor wayfarers who come 
upon such a break in their path of 
matrimony. She imagined Cheever with 
Zada and wondered what peculiar in- 
cantations Zada used to hold him so 
long. She wished that she had positive 
evidence against him—not for public 
use, but as a weapon. of self-defense. 
She felt that from his pulpit Dr. Mosely 
had challenged her to a spiritual duel 
in that sermon against divorce and re- 
marriage of either guilty or innocent. 
Also she began to want to get evidence 
to silence her own soul with. She 
wanted to get over loving Cheever. To 
want to be cured of such an ailment is 
already the beginning of cure, 
Abruptly the idea came to her to put 
a detective on the track of Zada and 
Cheever. She had no acquaintance in 
that field, and it was a matter of im- 
portance that she should not put herself 
in the hands of an indelicate detective. 
She ought to have consulted a lawyer 
first, but her soul preferred the risk of 
disaster to the shame of asking counsel. 
She consulted the newspapers and 
found a number of advertisements, some 
of them a little too mysterious, a little 
too promiseful. But she took a chance 
on the Hodshon and Hindley Bureau, 
especially as it advertised a night tele- 
phone, and it was night when she reached 
her decision. 
She surprised Mr. Hodshon in the 
bosom of his family. He was dandling 
a new baby in the air and trying not 
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to step on the penultimate child, who 
was treating one of his legs as a tree. 
When the telephone rang, he tossed the 
latest edition to its mother and hobbled 
to. the table trying to tear loose the 
clinger, for it does not sound well to 
hear a child gurgling at a detective’s 
elbow. 

When Charity told Hodshon who she 
was, his eyes popped and he seemed 
greatly disturbed. When she asked Mr. 
Hodshon to call at once, he said he 
didn’t see how he could till the next 
day. Charity did not want to go to a 
detective’s office in broad daylight or to 
have anybody see a detective coming to 
her house. She had an idea that a de- 
tective could be recognized at once by 
his disguise. He probably could be if 
he wore one; and he usually can be any- 
way, if anyone is looking for him. But 
she could not get Hodshon till she 
threatened to telephone elsewhere. At 
that, he said he would postpone his other 
engagement. 


was disappointed in Mr. 
He looked so ordinary, 


CHARITY 

Hodshon. 
and yet he must’ know such terrible things 
about people. We always expect doctors, 
lawyers, priests and detectives to show 
the scars of the searing things they 


know. As if we did not all of us know 
enough about ourselves and others to 
eat our eyes out, if knowledge were cor- 
rosive! 

Charity was further disappointed in 
Hodshon’s lack of picturesqueness. He 
was like no detective she had read about, 
between Sherlock Holmes and Philo 
Gubb. He was like no detective at all. 
It was almost impossible to accept him as 
her agent. 

He seemed eager to help, however, and 
when she told him that she suspected her 
husband of being overly friendly with 
an insect named Zada L’Etoile, and that 
she wanted them shadowed, he betrayed 
a proper agitation. 

Now, of course, women’s scandals are 
no more of a luxury to a detective than 
their legs were to the ’bus-driver of tradi- 
tion or to the wayfarer of knee-skirted 
1916. Mr. Hodshon was a good man 
as good men go, though he was capable 
of the little dishonesties and compromises 
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with truth that characterize every profes- 
sion. A man simply cannot succeed as 
a teacher, lawyer, doctor, merchant, t! 
author, scientist or anything else it 
blurts out everything he knows or 
lieves. No preacher could occupy a | 
pit for two Sundays who told just 

he actually thought or knew or could find 
out. The detective is equally compelled 
to manipulate the truth. 

Hodshon gave his soul to Charit 
cause. He outlined the various ways 
establishing Cheever’s guilt and pr: 
ised that the agency would keep 
shadowed and make a record of all his 
hours. 

“Tt’ll take some time to get the g 
on ’em good,” he explained, “but th: 
ways we got. When we learn what 
got to know, we'll arrange it and tip 
off. Then you and me will go to the « 
and break in on the parties at the r 
moment, and—” 

“No, Thank You!” said Charity 
a firm pressure on each letter. 

“You better get some friend t 
with us, for a detective needs c’robor 
tion, you know. The courts wont a 
a detective’s uns’ported testimony. A 
if you could know what some of t 
crooks are capable of, you woul 
wonder. Is that all right? We get 
goods on ’em and you have a fr 
ready, and we'll bust in on the part 
and—” 

“No, thank you!” said Charity 
undiminished enthusiasm. 

This stumped Mr. Hodshon. 5 
amazed him further. “I don’t inten: 
bring this case into court. I don’t v 
to satisfy any judge but myself.” 

But what he had said about the cr 
bility of the unsupported detectiv« 
set Charity to thinking. It would 
folly to pay these curious persons to 
lect evidence which was worthless w 
collected. She mused aloud: 

“Would it be possible—of cours: 
wouldn’t—but if it were, what I sh 
like would be to be able to see my |! 
Mr. Ch—those two persons without t 
knowing about it at all. Of course tl 
impossible, isn’t it?” 

“Well, it was a few years ago, but 
can do wonders nowadays. There’s | 
little dictagraph. We could string : 
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up for you and give you the usual steno- 
graphic report—or you could go and 
listen in yourself.” 

“Could I really?” Charity gasped, and 
she began to shiver with the frightful- 
ness of the opportunity. 

“Surest thing you know,” said Hod- 
shon. 

“But how could you install a dicta- 
graph without their finding it out?” 

“Easiest thing you know. We’ll prob- 
ably have to rent an apartment in the 
same building or another one near by, 
and—one of the hall-boys there may be 
workin’ for us now. If not, we can 
usually bring him in. There’s a hun- 
dred ways to get into a house and put the 
little dictor behind a picture or some- 
wheres and lead the wire out to us.” 

“But can you really hear—if they talk 
low?” Charity mumbled with dread. 

“Let ’em whisper!”’ said Hodshon. 
“The little fellow just eats a whisper. 
Leave it to us, madam, and we’ll sur- 
prise you.” 

The compact was made. Charity sug- 
gested an advance payment as a retainer, 
and Hodshon permitted her to write 
a check and hand it to him before he as- 
sured her that it wasn’t necessary. 

He went away and left Charity in a 
state of nerves. Her curiosity was a 
mania, but she feared that assuaging it 
might leave her in a worse plight. She 
hated herself for her enterprise and was 
tempted to cancel it. But when she 
heard Cheever come home at midnight 
and go to his room without speaking to 
her, she felt a grim resentment toward 
him that was like a young hate with a 
big future. 


VERY night Charity received a type- 
written document describing Cheev- 
er’s itinerary for the day. The mute in- 
glorious boswell took him up at the 
front steps, heeled him to his office, out 
to lunch, back to the office, thence to 
wherever he went. 

The name of Zada did not appear in 
the first report at all, but on the second 
day she met Cheever at iuncheon, and he 
went shopping with her. Charity, read- 
ing, flushed to learn that he bought her 
neither jewelry nor hats, but household 
supplies and delicacies. He went with 
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her to her apartment and thence with 
her to dinner and the theater and then 
back, and thence again after an hour to 
his home. 

The minute chronicle of his outdoor 


' doings, intercalated with the maddening 


bafflement of his life in that impenetrable 
apartment, made such dramatic reading 
as Charity had never known. She grew 
haggard with waiting for the arrival of 
her little private daily newspaper. When 
she saw Cheever, she could hardly keep 
from screaming at him what she knev 
His every entrance into the house became 
a hideous insult. She felt that it 
herself who was the kept woman 

not the other. 

She longed to take the documents and 
visit the Reverend Doctor Mosely with 
them, make him read them and tell | 
if he still thought it was her duty to « 
dure such infamy. She felt that the g: 
doctor would advise her to lay them 
fore Cheever and confound him wit 
guilt, bring him to what the preac! 
call “a realizing sense” of it and 
him home. 

She was tempted to try the imaginary 
advice on Cheever, but something h: 
her back. She wondered what it was, til! 
suddenly she came to a realizing set 
of one fearful bit of news: her sou! 
so changed toward him, her love 
turned to such disgust, that she 
afraid he might come back to her! 
might cast off his discovered partner 
guilt and renew his old claim to Charit 
soul and body. That would be degr 
tion indeed! 

Now she was convinced that her | 
had starved even unto death, that it 
a corpse in her home, corrupted th: 
and must be removed. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


EDZIE lay extended on 
chaise longue looking as n 
unlike Madame Récamier 
one could look who was 
pretty a woman. A Sunday supplement 
dropped from her hand and joined t 
heap of papers on the floor. Kedzie v 
tired of looking at pictures of hersel! 
She had had to look over all the pape! 
since she was in them all. At least 

















There was son one leaning on her chair, bending his head and pen: rs 
rose and struck away the arms that were not there. She not 
there. And yet he was there. She was afraid 
She was afraid that she had always loved him 
that she would go to him or send for him, 
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other self, Anita Adair, was in them, for 
Kedzie Thropp was not there. She had 
gone on ahead, as usual—ahead even of 
her swift-footed fame. 

In every paper there was a large ad- 
vertisement with a large picture of her 
and the names of the theaters at which 
she would appear simultaneously in her 
new film. In the critical pages devoted 
to the moving-picture world, there were 
also pictures of her and at least a little 
text. 

In two or three of the papers there 
were interviews with the new comet; in 
others were articles by her. These enter- 
tained her at first, because she had never 
seen the interviewers or the articles. She 
had not thought any of the thoughts 
attached to her name. The press-agent 
of the Hyperfilm Company had written 
everything. He reveled in his new star, 
for the editors were cordial toward her 
“press-stuff.” They “ate it up,” “gave it 
spread.” 

This was less surprising since the ad- 
vertising-man of the Hyperfilm Company 
was so lavish with purchase of space that 
the publishers could well afford to throw 
in a little free reading-matter—especially 
since it did not cost them a cent for the 
copy. 

The press-agent unaided has a hard 
life, but when the advertising-man gives 
him his arm, he is welcome to the most 
select columns. 

In some of the interviews Kedzie gave 
opinions she had never held on themes 
she had never heard of. When she read 
that her favorite poet was Rabindranath 
Tagore, she wondered who that “gink” 
was. When she read that she owed her 
figure to certain strenuous flexion-exer- 
cises, she decided that they might be 
worth trying some day. Her advice to 
beginners in the motion-picture field 
proved very interesting. She wondered 
how she had ever got along without it. 

She was greatly excited by an article 
of hers in which she told of the terrific 
adventures she had had in and out of the 
studio ; there was one time when an angry 
tiger would have torn her to pieces if she 
had not had the presence of mind to pre- 
tend absence of life. She read of an- 
other occasion when she had either to 
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spoil a good film or endanger her ex 
istence as the automobile she was stcer- 
ing refused to answer the brake 
plunged over a cliff. By some mir 
she escaped with only a few broken 
bones, and after a week in the hos 
returned to the interrupted pict 
These old stories were told with 
simple sincerity that she almost be! 
them. But she tossed them aside 
sneered : 

“Bunc !” 

She yawned over her own publis 
portraits—and to be able to do tl 
to be surfeited indeed. 


SUDDENLY Kedzie stopped purr 

thought fiercely, whirled to her fl 
her hands went among the papers 
remembered something, found it at 
an article she had glanced at and 
gotten for the moment. 

She snatched’ it.up and read. I 
cussed the earning powers of several { 
queens. It credited them with sa 
ten or twenty times as much as hers 
or three of them had companies of | 
own with their names at the head of 
films. 

Kedzie groaned. She rose and | 
the floor, shamed, trapped, hum 
The misers of the Hyperfilm Con 
paid her a beggarly hundred doll 
week! merely featured her among 
stars of greater magnitude, whil 
tain women had two thousand a 
and were “incorporated,” whateve: 
was ! 

Kedzie longed to get at Ferriday 
tell him what a sneak he was, to lur: 
into such a web and tie her up wit! 
cheap ropes. She would break her | 
and fling them in his face. 

She slid abruptly to the floor an 
gan to go over the film-pages again, 
paring her portraits with the port 
of those higher-paid creatures. 
hated vanity and could not endure 
other women; it was a mere obser\ 
of a self-evident fact that she was 
tier than all the other film queens 
together. She sat there sneering at 
presumptuousness of screen-idols w 
she had almost literally worshipéd a ) 
before. 


Continued on page 1026 of this issue. 
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7|HE evening papers featured the 

|| news that Douglas Reaves had 

| been awarded the Victoria 

J Cross. A few terse, graphic 
raphs told the story. To this, in 

f the papers I bought, there had 

dded at least a column summing 

riain other chapters in the hero’s 

- which identified him as ‘a modern 
uan. 

he University Club I found half 

n men who, like me, had been 

nates of Reaves. All thirty or 

ut, they were prosperous or im- 

us according to the standard of 

who get a new car this year if 

are breaking well, or use last 

if they’ve been less successful. 

pers lay scattered about the chairs 

h they lounged, and Bennett was 

g as I entered — Bennett the 

Reaves had called him in_ this 

room only a few months before, 

it a waistline that had increased 

cn inches since undergraduate days. 

. Reavesy is brave enough,” said 

t in a voice as light and as ma- 

as a gossiping woman’s. “But 

ill have to admit, Stevens, that, even 

» true that only the brave deserve 
ir, Reavesy is—well, unorthodox 
ing his share.” 

St-vens’ gray eyes darkened. He is a 
big man, remarkable chiefly for a rugged 
homcliness and proverbial sweetness of 
temper. But he is fond of Reaves. 
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“Nonsense!”’ he exploded. ~ “Old 
wives’ tales !” 

“Court record, my boy,” retorted Ben- 
nett suavely, turning his gross, loose- 
lipped face toward me and winking. 
“Co-respondent in a divorce-case and a 
defendant in a suit for alienation of 
affections—to say nothing of that breach- 
of-promise episode in college. Oh, 
Reavesy was a humdinger—and think 
of the times he must have gotten away 
without having it pinned on him.” 

Stevens’ face turned an angry red as 
he sprang from his chair. 

“I’m going out and get a breath of 
fresh air,” he said curtly, and lunged 
through the door. 

Bennett was quite unperturbed. He 
placed his pudgy, too white and too well 
manicured hands on the arms of his 
leather chair and rising, said genially: 

“How about eats?” 

This ended the subject of Reaves for 
the time. It was not until I was on my 
way downtown with Bennett, of whom 
I couldn’t rid myself, that his name was 
mentioned again. 

“I got Stevens’ goat,” observed Ben- 
nett with a chuckle, I strode grimly on 
without replying. 
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“Reavesy is sure a devil with the 
women,” he ran on. “I'll bet a tenner 
there was a woman at the bottom of his 
going off the way he did. I wonder if 
the blighter came a cropper, got turned 
down by some lady fair and went tra-la- 
la off to war. That’s a thought.” 

We were abreast of an entrance to the 
tube. I stopped. 

“Good night,” I said abruptly, and I 
descended before he could speak. Half- 
way down I hesitated, and then I turned 
and went back over the stairs three at 
a time. Bennett had not gone far. 

“Oh, Bennett,” I called. “I just 
wanted to tell you that you got my goat 
too.” 

I felt better as I left him the second 
time, standing under the arc-light with 
his gross mouth sagging open and his 
small, close-set eyes showing his surprise. 

The entrance to the tube had suggested 
an avenue of escape from Bennett. Now 
as I passed through the turnstile, it oc- 
curred to me to go to see the Inchleys. 


EAVES had introduced me to the 
Inchleys. One Sunday afternoon I 
come upon him in the club library, his 
dark, handsome head bent over a Bible. 
I covered my surprise with some conven- 
tional witticism. He looked up to ex- 
plain, without the slightest trace of self- 
consciousness on his finely chiseled, still 
boyish face, that he had been adopted by 
two small nephews and a niece—Edward 
Inchley’s children. 

“They make me tell them stories, and 
I’m cribbing new ones,” he said. “No 
twice-told tales go there, and I’m hard 
put to keep up my reputation as a mas- 
culine Scheherezade. David and Goli- 
ath made a hit, and I’m studying up now 
on Daniel in the lién’s den.” 

“Oh, I say, Doug’,” I ejaculated. 

He gave me one of his flashing smiles. 

“You must remember Inchley—he was 
in our class,” he said. “Come on out 
and watch me put Daniel and the lions 
across. Inchley will be glad to see you.” 

My curiosity carried me to Linford, 
where the Inchleys lived. I discovered 
that Inchley had prospered since leaving 
college. He had taken a genuinely old 
house and remodeled it so that it retained 
the fascinating roominess and hominess 
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of. the Colonial type. Reaves threw the 
front door open—it was never locked 
during the day—and standing on the 
threshold, whistled a bugle call. ‘I’hree 
children, a boy of seven, another of five 
and a chubby, wide-eyed girl of three, 
catapulted themselves through the front 
hall. 

“Uncle Doug’,” they caroled, their 
faces flushed and eager. And the 
boy, fair-haired and serious-faced, 
at once: 

“Will you tell me a story, Uncle Doug’ 
—a long story that you’ve never told me 
before?” 

On the heels of this welcome ap; 
Inchley. The years had ripened 
padding his too-spare frame with 
giving his dark hair a touch of g: 
the temples and adding distinctio1 
face that had strengthened and fille: 
until it was almost handsome. At 
same moment Ruth Inchley came | 
down the white-banistered staircas 

From what Reaves had said, | 
visioned Ruth Inchley as a | 
motherly woman who had taken R 
to her heart as she might have ad 
a stray child. Judge my surprise, | 
fore, at my first sight of her. 

She had a broad, low forehead 
soft, dark hair growing down in : 
ow’s peak, very dark lashes and a s! 
olive skin. Her nose was the on 
million that did not need to be : 

a hair-breadth to be called perfe 
her chin was exquisitely molded. 
always liked the sound of Brow: 
“fruit-shaped” chin without kn 
exactly what it meant, until i saw 

Yet there was something whic! 
her face a childlike quality that red: 
it from being too sculpturesqu: 
strong. I think it was the comb 
of the slight shortness of the uppe: 
the deep indentation between the 
lip and the chin, and the dimples 
hovered in irregular places about 
mouth. 

When she came forward to be 
duced, I saw that she was not as | 
as I had thought. She had the ap; 
length of line that comes from 
proportions and perfect, uprising « 
ness. The hand she held out to ! 
was as fine as the lace about her w! 
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but her grip was warm and 
vigorous. As she lifted her 
dark lashes and looked at me 
with her clear, direct gaze I 
discovered that her eyes were 
not brown or black, as I had 
subconsciously anticipated, but 
a deep, glowing blue. 

She smiled warmly at Doug’ 
and then led the way into the 
long, low-ceiled living-room, 
bout which I glanced with ap- 
preciation. The few pieces of 

rniture were in old, dully 
clowing mahogany, and there 
were two or three really nota- 
ble pieces. The dominant note 

s a warm, colorful brown. 

| talked with the Inchleys 

ile Doug’, ensconced in the 
road window-seat with the 
ildren about him, began the 
story he had cribbed. When 
had finished this, there was 
instant demand for an- 

er. Reaves glanced at us, 
his mouth whimsical and his 
eyes amused. Then he be- 
the story of the Good 
Samaritan, After a time I 
rd the older boy say, in 

s sweet, serious soprano: 

“But supposing I 
shouldn’t have any wine 
r oil with me—or any 

ndages? How could 
| be a Good Samari- 

I saw Ruth Inch- 

smile, and in the 
rm radiance of that 
smile I forgot to listen 

r Reaves’ answer, but 
I heard the boy’s final 
comment: 

“lll speak to 
Mother and have 
her give me some.” 

The Inchleys 

red nothing for 
society, and they 
were rarely away 
from home. Reaves 
would drop in on 
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them three or four flere deh v6 


times a week, and he went on. 
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they would all sit about the 
roomy, old-fashioned fireplace, 
with a log fire roaring in its 
depths, and read to themselves 
or take turns reading aloud to 
each other. 

Once as I watched his face 
as he spoke of Ruth Inchley, I 
said, without thought: 

“Aren’t you afraid you'll fall 
in love with her?” 

For a moment his eyes blazed. 
Then, “Fall in love with her?’ 
he repeated quietly. “I have. 
I love her as I might my mother, 
my sister, my family.” He 
paused before adding: “I owe 
her as much.” 

I knew what he ‘meant. 
Reaves’ reputation closed many 
doors to him. Few men would 
have had the courage to in- 
troduce him into their homes; 
fewer women would have ac- 
cepted him as unquestioningly 
as had Ruth Inchley. 

The breach-of-promise suit 
during his college course, to 
which Bennett referred, was the 
fulcrum on which Reaves’ 
career turned. The plaintiff 
was a brassy blonde appearing 
in a musical comedy then play- 
ing in Boston. Bennett had 

boasted of her as a conquest, 
and Reaves, with boyish ex- 
uberance, proceeded to “cut 
him out.” The suit, which 
never came to trial, was 
blackmail, nothing _ less. 
Reaves was the son of-a 
wealthy man, an end on the 
‘varsity eleven and a com- 
mencement officer. The news- 
papers made a lot of the story, | 
and Reaves narrowly escaped 
being dropped from college. 
While all this was very fresh, 
Reaves had the misfortune to 
fall in love. The girl was 
sweet, with a personality as 


coiorless as her pale, blonde hair 
and as characterless as her kissable 
mouth. But Reaves endowed her 
with all the possible virtues. In 
the course of events he spoke to her 
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father, and the 
latter, who prided 
himself upon his 
unyielding prin- 
ciples and relent- 
less Christianity, 
ordered Reaves 
from the house. 

Reaves saw the 
girl once after 
that. She wept 
discreetly and 
told him that “all 
was over.” At 
first he refused to 
credit this; after 
a time he ac- 
cepted the situa- 
tion and _ pro- 
ceeded to merit 
the reputation 
that had brought 
it about. A 
stronger or more 
phlegmatic man 
might have acted 
better in the 
crisis, but Reaves 
was like a thor- 
oughbred stung 
by the whip. 

Then Inchley 
reappeared, 
There had been 
an odd friendship 
between the two 
in college. Inch- 
ley was unconven- 
tional; he was 
fond of Reaves, 
as an older man 
of strong, sober 
character often admires a younger, less 
strong but more brilliant man, and he 
realized, as Stevens and I both realized, 
that Reaves’ actions were gauntlets flung 
in the teeth of society. So he took Reaves 
home with him, and another chapter in 
the latter’s life opened. 

It was such a happy one that Reaves’ 
decision to go to the war came as a shock. 
We were standing before my fireplace. 

“T’ve been a slacker most of my life,” 
he explained. “Over there are chaps 
with wives and children who are doing 
their share. It’s time I did mine.” 











“But it’s their fight—not yours 
protested. 

“Tt’s everybody’s fight—-since the / 
tania,” he said. “I’m going to di 
bit.” 

That had been only four months 
Now he was lying wounded in a 
hospital, somewhere in France, 
eleven bullet-wounds in him and a ' 
toria Cross at his breast. 


AS usual, the Inchleys’ front door 
unlocked. I ertered unheral 
glimpsing the living-room as I stood 
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had been reading 
the story of 
Reaves and his 
Victoria Cross. 
“Isn’t it, gor- 
geous!” I ‘said, 
letting myself 
down into the 
shabby, luxurious 
depths of Ed- 
ward’s leather- 
upholstered chair. 
“Can’t you just 
see Doug’ stag- 
gering back and 
forth through 
the gas zone get- 
ting half-asphyx- 
iated men out of 
the trenches. 
Think of it—five 
of them, one 
after the other. 
I don’t think 
there’s another 
man could have 
done it. There 
was never any 
stopping Doug’ 
when he got 
started, though. 
Once I saw him 
cross the line for 
a touchdown with 
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“Ruth—what is the matter?” I asked. “He will 


die,” she said with a hysterical catch in her voice. 


“He will die, and it will be my fault.” 


PSA RDG 

e threshold. The only light came from 
pper lamp near the mahogany center- 
le, leaving the corners of the room 
ky. Beside the table, within the arc 
the lamp’s concentrated glow, sat 


Inchley. She looked up as the 
r swung to behind me, and a news- 
r slid from her lap to the floor. 
Oh—it’s you,” she said. “I thought 
ust be Edward. He hasn’t come 
yet.” 
threw my hat on a table in the hall 
and entered the living-room. I picked 
up the paper which lay at her feet. She 


four men trying 
to stop him. 
When I read the 
news, I thought 
of that  touch- 
down.” 

I expected she 
would answer in 
key, but when I looked up, her lips were 
quivering and the tears shone in her 
blue eyes. 

“But the other things they say about 
him!” she exclaimed. “How can they be 
so vindictively cruel as to print them?” 

“Tt’s a way newspapers have,” I said, 
shrugging my shoulders. To divert her 
mind I added: “When Doug’ comes 
marching home again, he’ll have a stock 
of stories that will make the kiddies open 
their eyes. We'll tell Junior about the 
Victoria Cross and make Doug’ show 
it to him.” 
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I stopped short. Ruth was biting her 
lower lip so hard that a line of white 
paralleled the indentation of her even 
teeth, and her figure, usually so erect 
and resilient even: in repose, seemed to 
have wilted down into her chair. 

“He wont come back,” she said. 

“Nonsense!” I said. “You'll have 
Doug’ here before you know it.” 

She did not answer. 

“Why, he adored the children, and he 
just worshiped you and Edward,” I con- 
tinued. “It will take more than a few 
bullet-wounds to keep Doug’ from com- 
ing back here. You don’t know what 
this all meant to him.” 

I slurred over the last words, for 
Ruth, with a little cry, had started to 
her feet. 

“Please—please stop,” 
“T—I can’t bear it.” 

I sprang to her side. 

“Sit down,” I said, taking her arm, 
for I feared she was about to faint. She 
sat down mechanically. And then, with- 
out further warning, she let her head 
drop forward on her arms, and her shoul- 
ders shook with her sobbing. 

““Ruth—what is the matter?” I asked. 

“He will die,” she said with a hys- 
terical catch in her voice. “He will die, 
and it will be my fault.” 

In my life I have had little experience 
with unstrung women 

“Of course he wont die,” I said. 

“He will die,” she repeated. “He will 
die, and it—it will be my fault. I— 
I made him love me.” 

The clock on the mantelpiece shrilled 
nine times; I counted the strokes, un- 
consciously, while I tried to grasp this. 


she begged. 


UTH raised her head. There were 
tear-marks on her face; her eyes 

were lusterless, and her mouth was wan. 
But when she spoke, her voice, a throaty, 
unusually expressive contralto, was life- 
less. 

“T hate myself,” she said. “You can’t 
know how much I hate myself.” 

“Ruth, don’t say such things. You 
mustn’t. They aren’t true. You were al- 
ways so good to Doug’.” 

“Don’t,” she cried. 
hurting me.” 

I rose, without knowing just why. 


“You—you’re 
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“No, no,” she cried, reaching out a 
hand as if to stop me. “You musn’t go. 
I must tell somebody, or else I sha!! go 
mad.” 

“Do you really think I have a right 
to listen?” I asked as gently as I could. 

“Tt is all so inexplicable,” she said 
as if she had not heard my question. 
“I can’t understand it—or forgive my- 
self.” 

Her eyes were piteous as she raise 
them to my face. 

“It started—I think it must 
started the night he brought me a 
I had told him was out of print. | 
so pleased that I kissed him. Fd 
was here—he and Douglas both laug 
And Douglas said it was worth a » 
library—being kissed like that. It was 
the first time I had kissed him. It was 
the first time I had kissed any mai 
cept Edward. 

“Perhaps that first kiss made me sc! 
conscious toward him. I,”—her m 
contracted as at some bodily pain, 
wanted him to kiss me again. No 
that. I wanted him to want to kiss me 
I know it was wicked. I love Edward 
I have loved him ever since I saw him 
first. I was only sixteen then. I love 
him more than anybody in the world 
You believe me, don’t you?” 

I nodded like a mechanical figur: 

“Tt became an obsession. After a 
Douglas began to notice. Sometimes 
eyes would meet—and cling for a 
ment. I could see that he was t! 
ing—” 

There had been no change in her voice 
which was pitched in the same lifel 
monotone, but the tremor of the lac: 
her throat betrayed the emotion she { 

“Then one night, when we finishe 
reading, Edward took me in his lap 
kissed me. Over his shoulder | 
Doug’—he was smiling, but there \ 
little lines of compression about 
mouth, and his eyes were strange 
kissed Edward again and—oh, I kno. 
was despicable—I was glad, glad, 
cause I knew that Doug’ was jealous 
was that that I saw in his eyes—" 

She hesitated. I had a vision 
Reaves as I had last seen him, stand 
before the fireplace in my study. | ' 
membered his moody eyes and t 
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“I wanted him to take me in his arms and kiss 
me. I knew that I should hate him and de- 
spise myself, but that didn’t matter. I—I 
must have been mad, for I lifted my face and 
said: ‘Kiss me, Doug’,’ and—he kissed me.” 
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mouth. 
chair. 
“If you don’t mind, I'd rather not 
hear the rest, Ruth,” I said. 
She sprang to her feet. 
“You must hear the rest 


I pushed myself up from my 


»? 


ER face was above the lamp’s yellow 
arc. In the shadow each feature was 
ever so slightly blurred. I realized with 
a pang how strong her appeal must be 
to any man. Perhaps I was judging 
Reaves too harshly; the temptation was 
great. 

“There is not much more to tell,” she 
said. “I tortured him. It was base but— 
every time I kissed Edward, I thrilled 
because I knew Douglas wanted that 
kiss. 

“When he came that afternoon and 
said he was going away, I was sorry, 
heartbroken at the thought of what I 
had done. But—how can I explain it ?— 
more than anything else I wanted him 
to take me in his arms and kiss me. I 
knew that I should hate him and despise 
myself, but that didn’t matter. I—I must 
have been mad, for I lifted my face and 
said: ‘Kiss me, Doug’,’ and—he kissed 
me.” 

She reached out as if to steady herself. 
Her fingers rested upon the paper. It 
slipped to the floor. Before I could 
reach it, she picked it up. She looked at 
it for a moment. Then she threw back 
her head. From under the dark lashes 
her vivid blue eyes flashed lightning. 

“How can they say such things of 
him?” she demanded, her voice vibrat- 
ing with indignation. “Whose fault was 
it? His, or the women like me, who 
tempted him ?” 

“But even if you tempted him,” I ob- 
jected, “didn’t he owe something to Ed- 
ward ?” 

“Let me finish,” she said. “‘He kissed 
me as a brother might kiss a sister, and 
then he took my hand and said: ‘Come, 
Ruth, let’s go upstairs, and I’ll kiss the 
kiddies good-by too.’ I had tempted him 
but”—the triumphant note rang clear in 
her voice—“he was stronger than I, 
stronger than himself.” 

Before 1 could recover from my sur- 
prise, the front door swung open and 
Inchley stood on the threshold. He 
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tossed his hat on the table beside mine 
and turned his strong, almost handsome 
face toward us. 

“Hello, Hugh,” he called. “What . 
you think of good old Doug’ now? | sn’ 
it glorious?” 

He took my hand in his hearty ¢ 
and then stepped past me to Rut! 
he bent his head to kiss her, his eyes 
on the paper ontspread on the tabl 

“It’s damnable to print all that 
stuff,” he said, and he added, in 
quentially I thought then: “Perso: 

I always thought Doug’ could hav: 
with all truth: “The woman ten 
me.’ ” 

He bent and kissed Ruth again b 
he added : 

“All he needed was the influenc: 
woman like Ruth here, to bring ou 
good points.” 

Ruth uttered a little cry. I gla 
quickly at Inchley. If he noticed 
gave no sign. I reached for my hat 

“Oh, I say, Hugh,” he objected 
isn’t ten o’clock yet. Come up t 
study while Ruth takes a look at 
youngsters. I’ve got a box of cig 
client presented me with, and they’ r: 
worth sampling.” 

A téte-a-téte was the last thi) 
wanted. I demurred, but as seemed 1 
my fate this night, I was overridd: 
Together we went up the sairs. In 
switched on the lamp in his study 
then closed the door behind him. 


HE cigars were as good as he p: 

ised, but there was no solace in mine 
Inchley seemed to have subsided int 
revery; I noticed he looked tired 
worn. I got up and began to ran 
about the room. I examined the pict: 
glanced at the titles in the bookcases 
paused finally in front of the broad 
place. On the narrow mantel ther: 
a small framed snapshot which | to: 
my hand. 

Inchley looked up. 

“Tt’s Ruth at sixteen,” he said. 

I studied the picture. It was surpr- 
ing how little she had changed 
youth there had been a woman! 
about her; in womanhood there wa 
youthfulness that bridged the ga; 
years. I said something to that effect 
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Inchley reached out and took the picture. 

Inchley exhaled smoke for a moment. 
Then he looked at me, his eyes thought- 
‘ul. his brows drawn, as if he were pon- 
dering some question. 

“That is what Doug’ said,” he com- 
mented abruptly. “He and I had a talk 
about Ruth just before he went away.” 

Inchley appeared not to notice my 

‘t of surprise. 

lid I ever tell you Ruth and I be- 

ne engaged when she was sixteen?” 
sked. 

| shook my head. 

Sit down, and I’ll tell you about it,” 

said. 

| sat down while Inchley paused to 
the ashes from his cigar. 

| was twenty-three then,” he said. 
is working my way through college, 
luring my summer vacation I took 
rs for reapers. When I left town, 
days after, we were engaged. She 
ery young ; I suppose I carried her 
er feet. I promised I’d work night 
day toward the time when we could 
ried. And I did. But it took al- 
ten years.” 

Inchley had taken a burned match 
the brass ash-tray and was breaking 
bits between blunt, square-tipped 

Ruth waited. I saw her sometimes 
a year, sometimes twice. We both 
ed it would be more sensible for 
save my money. I wondered some- 
if we were wise. I knew it was 
on Ruth, but I thought I could 
it up to her. I was determined that 
day I would give her, if not actual 
s, enough money to permit her all 
ittle things a woman craves. I 

cht that and my love for her would 
er for all the years she waited.” 


[*' HLEY paused, as if turning the 


iestion over in his mind. I felt the 
need of saying something ; so I said: 
It seems so to me.” 
Inchley gave me one of his rare smiles. 
“You and I are in the same class in 
feminine psychology, I’m afraid,” he 
said. ‘Doug’ said it wasn’t enough.” 
\ly eyes must have asked the question 
my lips could not; For he added: 
“Doug’ took the ground that I had 
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cheated Ruth out of something that is 
every woman’s birthright. I don’t know 
as I can make it clear to you. I’m not 
sure it is wholly clear to me. Doug’ said 
that few men would understand it, but 
that every woman would. 

“This is the way he put it: Ruth was 
sixteen when we became engaged. Do 
you know what the life of most girls is 
at sixteen? It’s the pursuit of Romance 
with a big R—a succession of thrilly 
feelings over letters in boyish scrawls 
and snapshots in lockets and sentimental 
confidences with other girls. Romance 
is as natural a part in the life of a girl 
in her teens as whooping cough or 
measles is of childhood. 

“And after that there’s more romance, 
only in a more serious form. There’s 
being courted by several men, and realiz- 
ing how desirable she is, and enjoying 
her power and being sorry for the ones 
she can’t love and finding the right one. 
It’s not up to you or to me to say why 
these things are, or to dispute them. The 
fact remains that they are the normal 
things. The girl who misses them misses 
something she needs, and whether she 
knows it or not, she carries in her heart 
a suppressed desire for romance that is 
apt to crop out in later life as dis- 
astrously as a case of whooping cough 
or measles that develops years after it 
should.” 

The ashes from my cigar, which I had 
forgotten, spilled down my vest. I rose 
and brushed them into the fireplace. 

“That was the way Doug’ explained 
it,” he continued after I had sat down 
again. ‘‘He said,’—Inchley paused for 
a moment,—“he said that thanks to me, 
all the romance in Ruth’s life had been 
compressed into about seventy-two hours. 
I objected to that, and Doug’ jumped 
up from his chair and threw up his 
hands in exasperation. 

“ ‘Edward,’ he said to me, ‘going to 
see Ruth once or twice a year wasn’t 
romance, and getting married and put- 
ting the money that should have gone 
toward a honeymoon into furniture be- 
cause you were too proud to buy what 
you needed on the installment plan— 
that wasn’t romance, either. It may be 
happiness, but it isn’t romance.’ ” 

Inchley smiled wryly. 
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“Tt was a pretty stiff indictment,” he 
said. ‘Perhaps Doug’ was rubbing it in, 
preparing me for what was to follow.” 

Instead of continuing, Inchley looked 
down at the picture of Ruth and studied 
it for a few seconds. Then he rose from 
his chair and put it back on the mantel. 
He turned and faced me. 

“Hugh,” he said, “you’re Douglas’ 
friend. I think you are Ruth’s friend, 
and I hope you are mine. It is hard for 
me to say all this to you. But I’ve been 
thinking over what Doug’ said, and I’ve 
been watching Ruth. I need your ad- 
vice.” 

“Of course—”’ I began, but he did 
not wait for me to finish. 

“T know you will help me if you can,” 
he said simply. 

“Perhaps you wonder what Doug’ was 
driving at,” he continued. “I did. It 
was this—that one of these days Ruth 
would obey an impulse originating from 
something she couldn’t define. Then, be- 
cause she’s Ruth and because she has a 
conscience, she would be very unhappy. 
That was his prophecy. 

“That made me angry, but Doug’ told 
me to shut up and let him finish. ‘She'll 
think she’s a very wicked woman,’ he 
said. ‘Why? Simply because she’s stolen 
a few thrills. That will be all the out- 
break will amount to—because Ruth is 
Ruth. She’s going to be very unhappy, 
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I say, because she wont realize that she’s 
getting her romance too late, when it’s 
overripe and leaves a bad taste in the 
mouth. And she’ll never suspect it’s 
partly your fault, that you are to blame 
because you tied her up with a promise 
before you had any right to, and cheated 
her out of her girlhood.’ 

“T tried to laugh as I asked him what 
he thought I should do in a case like 
that. I wouldn’t admit there was any 
likelihood of its happening. 

““*Hide your wounded pride and give 
her sympathy and understanding,’ he 
said. “Tell her what I’ve told you. You 
owe it to her.’” 

Inchley left the hearth and sat in his 
chair. He bent a little forward; in the 
light of the lamp his face, for all its 
strength and mature distinction, looked 
boyishly wistful. 

“Hugh,” he said, “that was the ad- 
vice Douglas gave me. If you were I, 
would you take it?” 

In a flash I understood the unspoken 
question that had been in his eyes ever 
since he began. 

“Tf I were you, I’d tell her just what 
you’ve told me,” I said. - Rising, I 
added: ‘Tell her to-night—I’m off 
now.” 

Inchley took my hand in a grip so 
firm that I winced. But all he said was: 

“Thank you, Hugh... . . .I will.” 


























T a banquet of the Wholesale 
A Merchants and Jobbers Associ- 
ation, a sparely built merchant, 
with a sparsely haired head 
and a reputation for intelligent economy 
in everything but language, responded 
to the toast “Woman in Business.” You 
may have read a report of it in the paper 
at the time—about a year ago, I should 
say. 
As to Woman in Business, the 
-speaker’s conclusion was that she was 
more or less an unavoidable evil. Her 
proper place was, of course, the Home 
(applause), but as, unfortunately, there 
was not enough of the Home to go 
around, her invasion of the industrial 
and commercial world had followed as a 
necessary sequence. Here certain small 
virtues, such as efficiency and cheapness, 
had established her, in a collective sense, 
permanently. Individually, however, she 
was temporary. With infinite pains and 
patience you broke her in and trained her, 
and just as she was beginning to be worth 
something like five times as much as you 
were paying her, she would resign to 
take charge of a four-room flat and a 
husband of dubious capabilities and lim- 
ited earning-power. At least, there was 
always that contingency—the element of 
uncertainty to be reckoned with. There- 
fore, gentlemen, it became a question 
whether, after all, Woman should be 
admitted beyond the industrial field, 
where her transient character was not 
such a handicap to the employer. 
As a jobber in good standing, Mr. 
Eden Brett was among those present ; in 
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fact, he was a conspicuous member, by 
reason of a compelling eye, a self-sat- 
isfied manner and, for a man in his early 
thirties, a fine portliness of person. When 
the spare merchant with the prodigal 
vocabulary got off that little gem about 
woman’s place being the Home, Mr. 
Brett ejaculated “Good!” in a sonorous 
voice and started the applause. He was 
always a man who started things—and 
saw them to a finish, sir. Turning to his 
neighbor, when the tumult and the shout- 
ing died, he observed further: ‘That 
fellow knows what he is talking about,” 
and from his Jovelike nod and the expan- 
sion of his gleaming white shirt-bosom 
as he leaned majestically back in his 
chair, it might have been inferred that 
he, Brett, had started that telling little 
aphorism and was gratified to find that 
it was being so generally appreciated. 

“But it depends on the woman,” he 
added after a moment or two. 

He seemed to lose interest in the 
speech from that point and sat smoking 
his fat black little cigar with an almost 
thoughtful expression on his handsome, 
flushed countenance. He was turning the 
matter over in his mind, as well as he 
could, but the turning process was slow 
and involved, inasmuch as he had not 
turned the various glasses on the table 
before him. But one thing was clear: 
A woman’s place was in the Home— 
depending, of course, on the woman. 

Mr. Brett had no home himself. He 
had an apartment, a Jap, two clubs and 
a fairly large circle of pleasant acquaint- 
ances, but no home. Nevertheless, as a 
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“I sorrow,” apologized Hachi. 
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conservative man and a right-minded 
man, he had a high respect for the insti- 
tution, and unquestionably Woman was 
its foundation and keystone. Well, no— 
not exactly its foundation. Man was 
foundation and Woman keystone. If 
keystone left its place to go gadding into 
the business world, whole edifice would 
naturally fall into ruins, while man, the 
foundation—well, of course it wouldn’t 
do for foundation to leave building, 

Oh, well, principle was 
the same. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. 
Brett was anything but perfectly all 
right. But the close of a Wholesale Mer- 
chants and Jobbers Association banquet 
is no time or place for clear thinking. 

Mr. Brett had the idea. 


HE next morning Brett was at his 
Market Street desk punctually as 
ever, and as well-groomed and fresh- 
looking, if not quite so ruddy of com- 
plexion, as he had appeared at the ban- 
quet. He had a pleasant smile and word 


of greeting for Miss Jennifer, and no- 
body would have supposed that his hair 
was pulling the least little bit in the 
world. His mail, with the exception of 
three or four personal letters, was opened 
and neatly piled on his blotting-pad 
(Miss Jennifer had seen to that), and 


he attacked it at once with his usual 
energy. Miss Jennifer, who was seated 
at her desk in a corner of the room by 
one of the big windows, continued her 
occupation of writing cards for a new 
index of her own compiling. She was 
always originating something, was -Miss 
Jennifer. A young woman of remarkable 
initiative. 

In the middle of his correspondence, 
Brett took another look at her—a slen- 
derly built young person, dressed with 
businesslike neatness and with a busi- 
nesslike regard for quality in the mate- 
rial of her simple but very well cut 
gown. It was evident that she had an 
abundance of hair, although it was se- 
verely braided—dark brown in color, 
mainly, with coppery streaks and strands 
in it. Her shoes, like her dress, showed 
quality, and their medium-height heels 
were worn as evenly as possible. She sat 
erectly. That was all that Brett could 
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see from his desk, but he knew that she 
had dark eyes with long, curling lashés 
behind her nearsighted glasses, quizzi- 
cally arched eyebrows, a straight nose 
and a rather large mouth that showed 
very white teeth when she smiled. As 
for her smiling, it was not too frequent 
—that is, the real smile, not its faint, 
polite similitude. 

“All right,” said Brett at last. “Now, 
if you please, Miss Jennifer.” 

Miss Jennifer seated herself opposite 
him at his desk. 

“*Brownrigg, Blum and Company, 
Centerville, Indiana. 

“ ‘Dear Sirs: 

“ «Your esteemed \gevor to hand and 
will say that your order for fifty dozen 
Finasilk number seventeen-twenty will 
be shipped to-day by—’ ” 

Miss Jennifer’s pencil stopped. “We've 
only two gross left on the contract,” she 
said, “and if you remember, Ripps told 
us that there wouldn’t be any more of 
that number made except on special or- 
der, and a special order would mean a 
special price.” 

Brett frowned. ‘“That’s so,” he 
agreed. ‘He did. Are you sure about 
the two gross, though?” 

“Two gross exactly. There was the 
De Witt order, you know.” 

“I'd forgotten,” Brett admitted. 
“Now isn’t that the dickens! Well, say 
‘We regret our inability to fill yaur es- 
teemed order.’—I’m glad you reminded 
me, Miss Jennifer—and, ‘The manu- 
facturers having discontinued—’ ” 

“Excuse me,” Miss Jennifer inter- 
rupted. “I was going to say that I tele- 
phoned Ripps, and they are willing to 
make us another hundred dozen at an 
advance of three and three-quarter cents. 
Not less than a hundred dozen, though. 
I told them that you’d let them know 
some time to-day.” 

Brett considered. ‘Think we 
handle it? I guess not.” 

“Leslie’s and the Climax people ought 
to be safe for another fifty dozen be- 
tween them at three and three-quar- 
ters,” Miss Jennifer suggested, “and 
Valberg will probably take the rest if 
you shave a cent or two. We can wire 
them and find out before we place the 
order.” 


can 
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“‘Good idea!” said Brett. “That was 
just what occurred to me. We'll wire 
them before we go any farther.” He 
took a block of telegraph blanks from a 
rack and passed it to Miss Jennifer. 
“Go ahead and write them. You know 
what to say.” 

Miss Jennifer wrote rapidly, pushing 
each telegram across the desk as she com- 
pleted it. Brett read them, nodded pro- 
foundly and pressed a buzzer. 

“I’m not sure that I ought not to 
pay you a commission on this deal if we 
put it through, Miss Jennifer,” he ob- 
served with kind condescension, and 


Miss Jennifer smiled her faint, polite 
similitude of a smiff. 


HE door opened. A tall, athletic, 

good-looking young man_ entered. 
First he grinned and bowed to Miss 
Jennifer, who returned one of the real, 
quick, radiant smiles of which she was 
so chary; then he looked at Mr. Brett 
with respectful, serious inquiry. 

“Send off these at once,” snapped 
Brett, handing him the _ telegrams. 
“Hustle!” It was now evident that Mr. 
Brett’s hair was pulling a little. 

“Yes sir,” the young man replied, and 
vanished. Brett continued to frown at 
the door for a moment; and then, still 
frowning, he picked up a letter and re- 
sumed his dictation. In something less 
than an hour that task was completed, 
but in its course Miss Jennifer set her 
employer right in one or two other mat- 
ters and made one or two other sugges- 
tions that Mr. Brett seemed to 
find helpful. But he made no 
more kind, commendatory re- 
marks, and in his intercourse 
with his other employees and 
one or two visitors he was more 
than usually brusque. Occa- 
sionally he frowned at Miss 
Jennifer’s erect back. She, of 
course, was quite unconscious 
of that—as unconscious as he 
was of the lift of her quizzical eyebrows 
and her demure little smile when he 
manifested his august displeasure with 
Wilkinson, the enthusiastic bargain- 
scout, who had come in with some pre- 
posterous recommendations. 

At noon Miss Jennifer quietly effaced 
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herself for luncheon and left him alone 
—whereupon he lighted a cigar and 
leaned back to reconsider Wilkinson’s 
snaps. He rarely smoked in the office, 
but his nerves seemed to be a trifle on 
edge that morning. Presently he got up 
and walking over to Miss Jennifer’s 
desk, picked up one of the cards that she 
had been writing and looked at it long 
and thoughtfully. Then he noticed the 
rose that Miss Jennifer had in-a little 
holder of glass and silver. He picked 
that up and sniffed at it deeply. The 
perfume was very agreeable—soothing. 
But roses in business ! 

He set the glass down hastily at a 
rap on the door and tiptoed back to his 
own desk before he called permission to 
the rapper. It was Jimmie Crewdson, 
the tall, good-looking young man who 
had taken the telegrams. 

“Well?” questioned Brett irritably. 
“What is it, Crewdson ?”’ 

“If you could spare me a minute or 
two—” the young man began. 

“I’m sparing it, am I not?” demanded 
Brett with a frown. “Get it out.” 

“T want a raise,” said Crewdson con- 
cisely, and grinned. 

Brett’s face brightened. He did not 
like Crewdson overly well; in fact, 
once or twice during the past month he 
had been on the point of firing him. 
But he prided himself on being a fair 
man, and it hardly seemed fair to fire 
a fellow because he was good-looking 
and broad-shouldered and some years 
younger than his. employer. Crewdson 

was doing his work well, and 
that grin wasn’t a crime, ex- 
actly. 

“Going to quit if I don’t 
give it to you?” 

“I’m not making it a condi- 
tion,’ Crewdson replied. “I 
think I’m worth more than 
twenty dollars a week, but I 
may be mistaken. It’s for you 
to say.” 

“Nothing doing,” said Brett. “If you 
aren’t satisfied with what I’m paying 
you, it might be a good idea to see if 
you can find somebody who will pay you 
more. Twenty a week is good money for 
a young man, it seems to me.” 

“Pretty good for a single young man,” 


Roses ! 
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agreed Crewdson, “but not quite good 
enough to start housekeeping on.” He 
grinned, but his grin was rueful. “But 
of course that’s my affair and doesn’t in- 
terest you,” he added. 

“Not in the least; assented Brett. 
“Your affair, as you say.” 
He picked up some papers. 
“Nothing doing,” he re- 
peated. 

“Just as you say, sir.” 
And with that Crewdson 
withdrew. 


RETT continued to 

look at the papers that 
he was holding, but his 
knitted brows had nothing to do with 
the matter they contained. He was 
thinking of Crewdson. Young fool! 
Housekeeping! What sense was there 


in a boy like him thinking of house- 
keeping? No position, no standing, no 
ping I : 1s 
financial resources of any kind—just a 
job, and a mighty precarious sort of a 
job, at that. “I suppose if I had given 


him a five-dollar raise he’d have taken a 
chance and gone to housekeeping,” 
Brett soliloquized. “What kind of a girl 
would be idiot enough to marry him? 
Twenty-five! Exactly what I pay Miss 
Jennifer.” 

His frown became still deeper. Pres- 
ently he threw down his papers and went 
out to lunch at the handiest of his clubs. 
There he met a man of good, sound 
judgment with mottled red dewlaps,—a 
stock-broker,—and the two lunched to- 
gether. 

“Not much appetite,” remarked Brett 
as he scanned the card. “I was at a ban- 
quet last night, and I ate grape salad. 
Can’t seem to get away with that salad. 
Always upsets my stomach.” 

“I’ve a prescription for that,” said 
the man of sound judgment. ‘George, 
bring us two Hari-kiri cocktails. Dis- 
covery of my own,” he informed Brett. 
“Jigger of cold, unsweetened hellebore 
and a dash of prussic acid. Not hard to 
take, and quick action.” 

Brett said that he would try anything 
once, and the effect of the cocktail was 
certainly reviving; nevertheless he con- 
fined himself to a clear soup and a little 
cold turkey-breast: The man of good, 
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sound judgment, whose name was 
Sharples, ordered tripe, Spanish style. 

“Sharples,” said Brett, ‘“‘what do you 
think of Woman in Business?” 

“Tn business hours?” asked Sharples 
with a slow, fat smile. ‘Never think of 

‘em in business hours at 

all. I wait until after 

five p. M.” He chuckled. 

“Fellow at the banquet 

last night made a little 

spiel on the subject,” Brett 

explained. ‘He had it 

figured out that it was 

cheaper, in the- long run, 

to hire men. Girls always 

quit to get married just as 

you get them broke in. What’s your 
opinion ?”’ : 

“Well, you know I don’t have them 
in my office,” said Sharples. “It’s a 
man’s business, mine. But there may be 
some truth in that dope—if a woman has 
got brains and you’ve got her in a place 
where brains count. But the brainy kind 
aren’t the marrying kind. Isn’t that so? 
The stores have got to have ’em, of 
course—I mean girls; but there are al- 
ways plenty to take the places of those 
that drop out—the lookers—to get mar- 
ried or worse; but that might apply 
anywhere. Get right down to staying 
qualities, though, and you can’t beat a 
married man with a family. He’s got 
to stay. I make a point of encouraging 
a bright, promising young man to marry. 
Give him a little raise to start him off, 
and after that I don’t have to raise him 
—eh, what?” Mr. Sharples winked, and 
Brett felt rather disgusted with him. 

“Well, I don’t want any peons work- 
ing for me,” said Brett. “I’ve always 
paid my men what I thought they were 
worth, minus a fair percentage, and the 
business hasn’t run down much since my 
father turned it over to me—not notice- 
ably.” Brett expanded a little, as he had 
a way of doing when he spoke of him- 
self. 

“T heard one of your competitors— 
old Larkin—talking about it the other 
day,” observed Sharples. ‘He said that, 
for a youngster, you had done pretty 
well. That’s high praise from the old 
knocker.” 

Brett felt And _ the 


that it was. 
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“youngster” was not disagreeable to 
him. He had felt rather like an oldster, 
talking to Crewdson, lately — caught 
himself wondering whether a few odd 
years would be any particular handicap 
in a tussle with Crewdson, for instance— 
supposing such an absurdity possible. 
Brett was no weakling. He had an itch 
to try it, granting Crewdson’s advantage 
of height and reach. All rot, this talk 
about a man’s beginning to deteriorate 
physically at thirty, even inthe ring. A 
man ought to be at his best between 
thirty and forty. 

“Perhaps I Aave done pretty well,” 
Brett replied. “I don’t take all the 
credit, because I’ve had good men to 
help me. But I picked them, by George! 
There’s a good deal in that. Pick good 
men, but make them understand that you 
are the boss. Nobody around my place 
ever gets it into his head that he’s run- 
ning things. I attend to that. I'll ac- 
cept a good suggestion, but I’m the one 
to decide. I’m the boss. If I were mar- 
ried—” 

“It would be a 
chuckled Sharples. 

“Not on your life!” declared Brett 
emphatically. 

He dropped the subject, and as soon 
as they had finished their coffee he told 
Sharples that he had to get back to the 
grind. He was disappointed in Sharples, 
and began to think that that gentleman’s 
reputation for sagacity was undeserved. 
Coarse brute, too! 

Miss Jennifer was not at her desk 
when he returned—entering his private 
room from the corridor, as usual. There- 
upon he opened the door communicating 
with the general office, and saw some- 
thing that displeased him. Standing by 
the water-cooler, Jimmie Crewdson was 
talking to Miss Jennifer. His expression 
was unmistakably gloomy and hers was 
sympathetic, and just as Brett was about 
to withdraw, she reached a hand to the 
young fellow’s shoulder and patted it 
consolingly. Then she caught sight of 
Brett and blushed. It was the first time 
Brett had ever seen her blush. 

The color was still in her cheeks when, 
a few moments later, she stopped at 
Brett’s desk and asked him if he wanted 
her. 


heap different,” 
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“No,” Brett answered coldly. He 
looked up just long enough for polite 
acknowledgment, and to notice the 
color, and then resumed his work. At 
that, Miss Jennifer did another very un- 
usual thing. She thrust out her chin, 
wrinkled her nose and curled her upper 
lip outrageously, making an unmistak- 
able ‘‘face” at her employer. Then she 
went back to her card-indexing. 


RETT thought of Mr. Sharples the 
next morning as he shaved. Wiping 
the superfluous lather from his face and 
neck, he carefully pinched the flesh along 
the line of his lower jaw. Good, firm 
flesh, as yet. No dewlaps. Still—a little 
exercise wouldn’t hurt him. He essayed 
a few half-forgotten calisthenics, and 
on the whole he was pleased with him- 
self. A trifle scant of breath, perhaps, 
but if he did this sort of thing regularly 
and—yes, it might be as well to cut out 
John Barleycorn for a while. That 
would demonstrate will-power, and will- 
power was Brett’s strong point. Yes, a 
few weeks of it ought to put him in fine 
fettle. He determined to try it for a 
few weeks, and did, so that there was no 
hair-pulling to account for the change 
that Miss Jennifer noticed in him. He 
was decidedly irritable, and his manner 
to the rest of his employees, excepting 
Crewdson, was more overbearing than it 
had ever been. He was more than ever 
the boss. —To Crewdson he was gravely, 
almost elaborately, courteous. Miss Jen- 
nifer made more than one “face” at him 
during that week or two. Sometimes, as 
she stood behind him, she would feint at 
his neck with her well-sharpened pencil 
or advance her dainty finger and thumb 
to one of his ears, as if with the intention 
of tweaking it. But very often, too, she 
smiled down at him in an odd, enigmat- 
ical way—half pityingly, and one would 
have said, not unkindly at all. 

As for Brett, he looked at his little 
part of the business problem oftener tlian 
ever and longer at a time—frowning, 
generally. He was coming to the con- 
clusion that she was. a mistake. A de- 
moralizing influence, really. She might 
be as cool, composed and businesslike as 
she pleased, but she had a demoralizing 
effect. Without specifying her hair or 
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any other feature, there was no doubt 
that her personality was feminine and 
being feminine, disturbing. Of course 
Miss Dietrich, in the outer office, was 
feminine too, but Miss Dietrich was dif- 
ferent. A good typist, but singularly un- 
attractive. She would never have the 
disturbing effect that Miss Jennifer had 
on—Jimmie Crewdson. 

There was no doubt about it what- 
ever. There was an understanding be- 
tween the two. It seemed to Brett that 
they were always talking together. 
Twice, at least, to be exact; and once 
Brett had seen them on the street at 
lunch-time. They might have met ac- 
cidentally—and they might not. Crewd- 
son never came into the private office 
without grinning at Miss Jennifer, and 
invariably ‘Miss Jennifer responded with 
her disturbing and demoralizing smile. 

Experimentally, Brett now tried: to 
elicit that smile for himself, but since 
he had denied Crewdson’s 
application for a raise he 
had failed. He had no 
trouble with most other 
women and girls; they gave 
him the sweetest, most al- 
luring, promising and. pro- 
vocative smiles that they 
could contrive with lips 
and eyes, and had done so ever since he 
could remember. A handsome man, 
Brett ; a pretty well informed man, with 
at least average social gifts; a young 
—yes, certainly young—and a prosper- 
ous man. Why not smile on him? And 
why should Miss Jennifer not smile on 
him ? ; 

By George! she hardly ever looked at 
him now, except in the cool, impersonal 
way in which she looked when she spoke 
to strangers on matters of business ; and 
her manner had always been friendly, 
if not warm, before that confounded 
Crewdson incident. It was annoying— 
disturbing. 

Crewdson evidently intended to stick 
until he was fired. Brett was disap- 
pointed in the young man. Self-respect 
and proper spirit should have induced 
Crewdson to resign. But he continued 
to do his work well; that was to be 
acknowledged. In fact — Brett’s con- 
science troubled him a little here. 
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Wasn’t Crewdsoa worth more than 
twenty dollars a week—even minus the 
“fair percentage?’ Hadn't he, Brett, 
actually considered raising him before— 
well, before he decided not to. He had, 
vaguely. But considering a thing put a 
man under no obligation to do it. Then 
Brett considered something else, and 
came to a conclusion. 

“By George! I'll fire them both,” he 
muttered. 


“T)ID you speak, Mr. Brett?” inquired 
Miss Jennifer, turning from her 
desk to meet his troubled eye. 

It was his opportunity. A few curt 
sentences, and the thing would be over: 
“Making some changes Regret the 
necessity— Appreciate faithful and con- 
scientious attention to duties— A 
month’s salary—reference at any time— 
best wishes—” He had them on the tip 
of his tongue; and once uttered, there 

would be an end of all this 
unbusinesslike foolishness. 
Feminine personality, fem- 
inine perversity, distraction 
of thought, irritation of the 
nerves, roses in silver-and- 
glass holders, surreptitious 
lallygagging—all of it. An- 
other day or two, and there 
would be a brisk, expert young fellow 
hot from a business college, sitting over 
in the corner by the window. No temp- 
tation to look at his back, no restraint, 
no disturbing influence whatsoever. 

“Er—no, Miss Jennifer,” Brett re- 
plied. “I didn’t say anything.” 

A malicious idea occurred to him. 
“Oh, young Crewdson was asking me for 
a raise a week or two ago,” he said 
casually, after a pause. “You have good 
judgment in such matters; do you think 
he’s entitled to it?” 

Miss Jennifer swung around again and 
looked ‘at him with peculiar intentness. 

“T think he is,’’ she answered coolly. 
“T think it would be distinctly to your 
advantage to give it to him; but I can’t 
quite understand why you ask my opin- 
ion. May I ask you a question, Mr. 
Brett?” 

“Certainly,” Brett assented stiffly. 

“Why did you refuse him?” 

Brett lost his self-control a little. ““Be- 
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cause I thought he would take a hint and 
save himself a kick,” he replied sav- 
agely. “Because — because I thought 
proper to do so, Miss Jennifer.” 

“T see,” said Miss Jennifer. “Thank 
you.” She turned her back on him and 
picked up her pen. 


DEN BRETT arose late, after a 

night that was even worse than the 
fifteen or twenty preceding nights had 
been. He had not expected to sleep 
much, and therefore had not taken the 
trouble to undress, but had taken con- 
siderable exercise (pedestrian) from end 
to end of his living-room, his hands 
clasped behind his back and his shoul- 
ders humped in Napoleonic fashion. 
After a varying number of laps (track 
“laps,” please), he had rested in a big 
armchair. He arose from that armchair, 
awakened by the Jap, who had accident- 
ally overturned something jingly and 
had been considering the advisability of 
so doing for an hour and a half. 

“T sorrow,” apologized Hachi. 

“You'll grief right on top of that, if 
it happens again,’ Brett exploded. But 
he allowed Hachi to bring him some 
coffee, and after he had drunk it he 
bathed and shaved, noting with satis- 
faction during the latter operation that 
he looked decidedly haggard. 

Long practice’ and a natural dexterity 
had made the opening of his office door 
a quick and certain thing to Brett. It 
was his habit to take the key from his 
pocket as he left the elevator, so that 
there was no loss of time fumbling at 
the threshold. A quick and accurate 
thrust, a turn of the wrist, a push, and 
the door swung before him. It was done 
in an instant. On this particular morn- 
ing, in spite of his vigil, his aim at the 
keyhole was as sure as ever and there 
was hardly a grating sound before the 
sharp click of the latch. The door 
opened. 

Jimmie Crewdson slipped from his 
seat on Miss Jennifer’s desk. His face 
reddened, and although he met the boss’ 
eye squarely enough, his air was mani- 
festly one of extreme embarrassment. 
Miss Jennifer straightened to her usual 
erect position, and she also colored, but 
not noticeably. 
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Brett took off his hat and light over- 
coat, but did not remove his steady gaze 
from the two immediately. Then he said 
“Good morning” in a tone that gave no 
hint of the tumult of emotion that was 
raging within him—nothing more, al- 
though Crewdson was obviously waiting 
for something more. Brett turned to his 
desk and sat down before the neatly ar- 
ranged pile of letters. Crewdson walked 
toward the door. 

“Wait a moment.” 

Brett spoke sharply, harshly. 

Crewdson stopped. 

“T’ve reconsidered that matter of a 
raise for you. You get it. Twenty-five. 
That’s all.” 

Crewdson began to stammer his 
thanks, but Brett cut him off and dis- 
missed him with a nod. Then Brett 
turned to a letter. When he laid it down 
and looked at Miss Jennifer, he saw 
that she was smiling at him. 

“I suppose I shalb have to be looking 
for your successor very soon,” Brett 
mumbled. 

“I supposed that you would have to— 
until a few minutes ago,” replied Miss 
Jennifer coolly. “I’ve changed my 
mind now.” 

Brett stared at her, bewildered. 
“Crewdson told me—at least hinted— 
that he intended to marry if I raised his 
salary.” 

Another flash of that smile. There 
was admiration in its entrancing com- 
position, but Brett only got the general 
effect. 

“T believe he does intend to, the dear 
boy! But I don’t see what that has to 
do with me,” said Miss Jennifer. ‘“Ex- 
cept, of course, that I sympathized with 
him,” she added. “His fiancée is a second 
cousin of mine, you see.” 

Brett’s chest expanded; his eye be- 
came compelling; there was a complete 
resumption of his usual magnificent man- 
ner—and something more. 

“Miss Jennifer, will you kindly come 

here a minute?” he requested. 
~ Miss Jennifer obediently got up and 
came over, seating herseli opposite to 
him. She brought her notebook and pen- 
cil with her. Brett remarked her prompt 
compliance with satisfaction. 

“Would you consider marrying me ?” 








Jimmie Crewdson slipped from his seat on Miss Jennifer's desk. His face reddened, and although he met the boss’ eye 
squarely enough, his air was manifestly one of extreme embarrassment. Miss Jennifer straightened 
to her usual erect position, and she also colored, but not noticeably. 
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He might have asked her if she 
thought Gesch & Company’s job-lot of 
vanity-cases a good buy, for all the sur- 
prise or other emotion that she mani- 
fested. Fixing her fine dark eyes 
thoughtfully on a smokestack that was 
visible from the open window, she 
pressed the rubber tip of her pencil 
against her pearly teeth for a moment 
and then said: “I thought you were 
not a marrying man, Mr. Brett.” 

“T haven’t been—fortunately,” Brett 
answered, beaming. “If you wont have 
me, I sha’n’t ever be. It’s you or nobody, 
Miss Jennifer.” 

“Why ?” 

Brett hesitated a moment. “I might 
as well tell you,” he said at last. “I’ve 
always kept my eyes open, and I’ve 
known lots of fellows who married and 
were mighty sorry they did. Why? Be- 
cause they married women who didn’t 
intend to be bossed. Two people living 
together, and two wills. A household 
must have a boss. Mind, I don’t mean 
to say that Woman is Man’s inferior. 


The Vicar shook his 
head and clicked his 


tongue sympathet- 64 eS 


Me ically, but Mr. gf 
~ Straker crossed J st 
to where the chair rr. 


In many ways, she is his superior. But 
I contend that when a woman mar- 
ries, she should defer to her husband. 
I’ve been afraid that I might marry one 
who would be everlastingly asserting her 
rights, and I knew that there would 
be all kinds of trouble in that event. 
You aren’t that kind, and if you will 
take me, you will make me the happiest 
of men.” 

“You think so, do you?” asked Miss 
Jennifer abstractedly. 

“T’m sure of it,” Brett replied with 
fervor. “In all the time that you have 
been with me, you have rendered prompt 
and cheerful obedience to every request 
that I have made. Yet—I don’t want 
you here. Your place is in my home and 
—er—in my heart.” He reached across 
the desk in an effort to take her hand. 

Miss Jennifer drew back and looked 
directly at him. “You are actually 
funny,” she remarked, and then laughed 
at his very apparent consternation. 

“Now /’m going to say a few words,” 
she went on. “In the first place, I 
would like you to dismiss from your—er 
—mind the delusion that I am at all 
meek and submissive. I have always 
done what you wanted me to do, because 

you never asked me to do any- 
thing that was not reason- 
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able. You have been paying me for that. 
It has been a business proposition. Is 
that perfectly clear?” 

“Certainly,” agreed Brett. 

“You've very often told me that I was 
a better business man than you, haven’t 
you? Were you sincere, or was it base 
flattery addressed to my foolish feminine 
desire for praise?” 

“No flattery,” Brett protested eagerly. 
“By George! I often believe you are a 
better business man than I. That Ham- 
mond deal—” 

“Very well,” Miss Jennifer inter- 
rupted. “Now, I’m -not unduly con- 
ceited, I hope, but I think my habits are 
better than yours and that I am not so 
extravagant and more industrious than 
you are. I have to present my own side, 
so you must forgive my seeming egotism. 
Am I right about it?” 

“Ab-so-lute-ly,” Brett assented with 
emphasis. “I think—” 

“Then why, in the name of reason, 
should I defer to you, if I were ever 
foolish enough to marry you?” Miss Jen- 
nifer demanded. 

“I—I—there must be a boss,’ 
stammered. 

“IT agree with you,” said Miss Jen- 
nifer. “Look at me and tell me who you 
think it would be, if I married you.” 


? 


3rett 
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Chair By Roland 


Pertwee 
ALEXANDER POPINI 


black furniture upholstered in a 
shrewd green plush. The de- 
signer’s inspiration had caused 
him to include in the heteroge- 
neous patterns of his handiwork, 
thin wooden bars which crossed 
and recrossed each other and had 
no part in beauty, comfort or 
construction. They existed merely 
to torment the eye. 

An overmantel of many mir- 
rors vied with the cabinet which 
faced it to reflect the horrors 
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her. “You,” he re- 
plied humbly. Then, breaking into a 
passion of entreaty, he cried: “Cora, 
don’t plague me! I love you so much, 
and I’ve been thinking all along that 
you cared for Crewdson, and—and—” 

“Come here, Eden,” said Miss Jen- 
nifer kindly, and Eden went there and 
plumped himself down on his knees be- 
fore her. Whereupon Miss Jennifer put 
an arm around his neck. 

“T know,” she murmured. “Oh, you 
dear fellow, I’ve known all along, and 
you’re so much better than even you flat- 
tered yourself you were—so much better 
and finer, so much more a man—and I’m 
so glad, glad, glad!” 

There was a very pretty, unbusiness- 
like tableau then, if anybody had hap- 
pened to open the door. 

“Then I’m going to keep my little 
secretary, after all,” said the flushed and 
triumphant Brett presently. 

“No,” answered Miss Jennifer very™ 
decidedly. ‘Don’t make any mistake 
about that. I’m going to defer to vou 
for once, Eden. A woman's place is the 
home.” 


Brett looked at 


“Asa mat- 
ter of fact, 
Mrs. Sher- 
idan,” he 
said, “this 
is a very 
fine piece of 
hippen- 
dale.” 
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of the apartment in a thousand moods 
of perspective. Plaques grinned on the 
walls—plaques representing highly col- 
ored gondoliers or olive-skinned Italian 
maidens framed in maroon velvet and in 
green. Here and there were suspended 
segments of cut bamboo articulated with 
holes like monstrous flutes. From these 
holes dyed pampas-grass and Cape 
cherries reared their shameless heads. 

The ball-fringed drapery of the 
mantelpiece failed to conceal a glass 
screen painted with irises, which super- 
seded the fire during the summer 
months. A conservatory led from the 
drawing-room, from which shrill plants 
hurled green defiance at the poppy-laden 
wall-paper. 

Such was the drawing-room of Mrs. 
Monteagle Sheridan—a counterpart of 
ninety per cent of the drawing-rooms of 
that post mid-Victorian period, and an 
apartment which barely twenty years 
ago betokened an owner of taste, degree 
and understanding. 

Mrs. Sheridan was the widow of 
General Sheridan, a splendid old fellow 
who fell to a hillman’s blade not very 
far from the Khyber Pass. It may be 
argued that this is an unusual death for 
generals, their rank entitling them to 
vantages secure from inquiring cutlery. 
but General Sheridan had never survived 
the subaltern joys of matching his own 
prowess against that of his foe. To this 
primitive instinct was due the widow- 
hood of Mrs. Sheridan and, perhaps, the 
adventurous spirit of her daughter Syl- 
vaine. 

Sylvaine was an utterly fearless young 
lady, and there was no foolhardy action 
which the boys accomplished that she 
didn’t do as well or, at any rate, have a 
shot at doing. She was the kind of girl 
who would stand up fearlessly to a full- 
slogged cricket-ball and, like as not, 
catch it. In addition to her daring, she 
was very generously dowered with good 
looks. Indeed, in this respect, she would 
have been hard to rival. 

Altogether, there was nothing very 
much the matter with Sylvaine Sheridan. 
She was a bit of a tomboy, perhaps, and 
the very critical might have accused her 
of possessing only an outdoor intelli- 
gence. It is true she was not well read ; 
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neither did she distinguish herself in the 
arenas of art or argument ; but these mat- 
ters were of very secondary importance. 
so she thought, to horses, dogs and the 
really vital things of life. 

Mrs. Sheridan, the mother, was a very 
good sort, although something of a 
bigot. She did all things by rote—hav- 
ing formulated a method of dealing with 
every contingency of life and death. She 
was an excellent housekeeper, a good 
mother and a poor conversationalist. In 
the matter of trifles, her obstinacy was 
phenomenal ; and she always insisted on 
her own way, even though shown a bet- 
ter. 

Every night, before retiring to bed. 
she personally supervised the fastening 
of all doors and windows. This done. 
she placed dust-sheets over the furniture 
and pieces of newspaper about the 
mantelpiece bronzes (classic nudes 


wrestling with intractable steeds) and 
such of the pictures as came in contact 
with the early rays of the sun. She then 
descended to the kitchen level, lighted a 


candle, turned off the gas at the meter. 
mounted to the dining-room, collected 
the plate basket and a daguerreotype of 
her late husband and retired, therewith. 
to rest with the pleasant consciousness of 
nothing neglected. 


MAIDSERVANT came in and 
announced the Reverend Smythe- 
Marloe and Mr. Francis Straker. 

As a persistent churchgoer, the name 
of the Vicar was naturally familiar and 
welcome; with his friend, however, Mrs. 
Sheridan was not acquainted. 

“We have come,” said the Vicar, the 
usual formalities of introduction having 
been observed, ‘‘on an errand of suppli- 
cation which, I am sure, will commend 
itself to you as one of our chief parish- 
ioners.” Mrs. Sheridan bowed non- 
committally. “There has been of late.” 
continued the prelate, “a growing dis- 
position to revive the use of antique 
furniture.” He cast his eyes over the ap- 
pointments of the room. “It is hard to 
conceive,” he pursued, “why people 
should prefer wormeaten and outworn 
specimens of extinct eras when they are 
able to indulge their tastes in the charm- 
ing products of the present day.” With 
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a wave of the hand he leaned back, 
greatly imperiling the safety of at least 
one charming product, whose miserable 
legs creaked warningly beneath his 
weight. 

Mrs. Sheridan smiled her acknowl- 
edgment of the gracious tribute and of- 
fered him another chair, less artistic, per- 
haps, but more secure. 

From this new coigne of vantage the 
Vicar took up the tale. 

“Now, it occurred to my friend Mr. 
Straker,” he said, “that we might put 
to a good and religious use the fruits of 
this new vogue. It has long been a 
cherished desire of mine, and many mem- 
bers of the parish, to install a rose- 
window in the church. Mr. Straker has 
suggested the means by which this laud- 
able ambition could become a reality.” 

Mr. Straker pulled his mustache 


modestly, as one disclaiming his own in- 
genuity. 

“Nearly everyone possesses in some 
attic, storeroom or maid’s bedroom an ex- 
ample of Sherrindale or Chippenwhite.” 


“Chippendale or Sheraton,” inter- 
posed Mr. Straker courteously. 

The Vicar accepted the correction 
with some reserve and continued: “‘So it 
occurred to him that I should beg each 
person who has the benefit of the church 
at heart to provide a piece of antique 
furniture for a sale. The proceeds of the 
sale would be devoted, exclusively, to 
the beautifying of our place of worship 
in the manner I have indicated. Our 
call to-day is dedicated to the hope that 
you will offer to help us.” 

Mrs. Sheridan puckered her brow. “I 
should have been delighted, Vicar,” she 
said, “but I am a person who never did 
believe in harboring rubbish. Every- 
thing here is new and the best, and so I 
am afraid I can think of nothing to con- 
tribute to the sale.” 

“Unfortunate,” said the Vicar with a 
sigh, “most unfortunate.” 

Mr. Francis Straker cleared his throat 
and pardoned himself. 

“T had an idea,” he said, “that I 
caught sight of a rather fine old chair in 
a dark recess of your hall. Perhaps the 
light deceived my vision.” 

“To be sure,” said Mrs. Sheridan, “I 
had forgotten all about that. It is a 
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horrid affair my husband picked up at 
a sale many years ago. But he insisted 
I should never part with it. Mary !’’—to 
a servant who had just brought in the 
tea-things,—‘“‘fetch that chair from the 
hall. You know, the one under the 
Landseer picture. That’s it,’—-when a 
moment later the maid had dragged a 
mahogany armchair into the room. “It 
is a hideous, great thing, is it not?” 

The Vicar shook his head and clicked 
his tongue sympathetically, but Mr. 
Straker crossed to where the chair was 
standing. 

“As a matter of fact, Mrs. Sheridan,” 
he said, “this is a very fine piece of 
Chippendale.” 

Mrs. Sheridan smiled a little. “It may 
be,” she vouchsafed, ‘“‘but personally, my 
esteem for it is small. My poor husband 
used to say it was the only thing in the 
house that was fit to look at. But he was 
really just the soldier and rething more. 
He didn’t understand! However!” 

“Well,” said Mr. Straker, “may we 
not persuade you to allow us to include 
this chair in our sale? I am sure our 
gratitude would be very sincere.” 

Mrs. Sheridan shook her head. “I am 
afraid not,” she said. “I do not think 
he would have approved my parting with 
it. I would not mind lending it to you 
for the afternoon.” 

“You are very kind,” murmured the 
Vicar, “but unhappily every exhibit will 
have to bear a price.” 

“Under those circumstances—” be- 
gan Mrs. Sheridan, but Mr. Straker in- 
terposed. 

“T venture to think, Vicar,’ he said, 
“the inclusion of this piece would give 
a decided cachet to our enterprise. I 
am sure many people would be most-in- 
terested. This back slat, for instance, is 
remarkable. Do you see that the number 
thirteen has been worked into the design ? 
I should suggest that Mrs. Sheridan 
place a prohibitive price on the chair to 
avoid the danger of its finding a pur- 
chaser.” 

“I do not mind doing that,” said Mrs. 
Sheridan. ‘‘How much would you say? 
About three-pounds-ten ?” : 

Mr. Straker mused. “To safeguard 
yourself entirely I should put it a little 
higher,” he said. 
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The Vicar laughed as a preliminary to 
making a joke. It was a habit of his 


and set the mood of his audience. 


“Why not say two hundred and fifty ?” 
he suggested. 

“Excellent,” approved Mrs. Sheridan, 
and it was settled at that. 


A VAN collected the mahogany chair 
*“™“ and carried it off to the Parish 
Room, where it breathed freely, the first 
time for many years, in a mixed assem- 
blage of congenial companions. 

Mrs. Sheridan, as a contributor, re- 
ceived an invitation to attend the sale, 
and put in an appearance about five 
o'clock. 

She encountered the Vicar in the hall 
—who, on seeing her, suddenly de- 
veloped acute nasal trouble which de- 
prived him of coherent speech. He 
coughed and blew his nose to the most 
alarming degree. She also caught a 
glimpse of Mr. Francis Straker, who, 
instead of hastening to greet her, dis- 
appeared abruptly in the opposite di- 
rection. Thus Mrs. Sheridan went the 
round alone and, with that sense which 
causes an ari’st to visit his own picture 
before all others, gravitated toward the 
spot where her chair was standing. 

She noted with gratification that a 
number of people had gathered before it. 
She also noted that added to the price- 
label was a red tag bearing the word 
SOLD. 

“My gracious me!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Sheridan with startling emphasis. “Who 
has dared?” 

The bystanders shifted their atten- 
tion from the astonishing spectacle of a 
chair which had been sold for two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds to its late owner. 
They marked, with interest, the rising 
color in her cheeks. 

A young man, wearing a bunch of rib- 
bons in his buttonhole to denote the 
office of steward, bore down on the group 
and was promptly seized by Mrs. Sheri- 
dan. 

“That chair was mine,” she insisted. 
“What is the meaning of that red label ?” 

“Tt means,” responded the young man, 
mistaking her indignation for joy, “that 
the chair has been sold for two hundred 
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and fifty. How delighted you must be! 
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“Fetch the Vicar,” said Mrs. Sheri- 
dan through compressed lips. 

When the beribboned steward found 
the Vicar and explained who wanted 
him, the reverend gentleman showed a 
disposition to leave the building. Prob- 
ably he would have done so but for the 
inopportune loss of his hat. Fearful of 
the effect his uncovered head might 
create among his parishioners, he aban- 
doned the intention to flee, and followed 
meekly to where Mrs. Sheridan awaited 
him. 

“Vicar,” she said, losing no time, “I 
expressly stated that under no circum- 
stances was that chair to be sold.” 

The Vicar began to walk on different 
squares of the linoleum as though his 
life depended on it. 

“Tf I remember rightly,” he murmured 
through a mask created by his hand- 
kerchief, “you consented to our offering 
the chair for two hundred and fifty 
pounds.” 

“T said it was not to be sold.” 

“Two hundred and fifty pounds is a 
lot of money. We hardly expected to 
realize more from the entire sale,’’ came 
from the Vicar, who appeared absorbed 
in a defect of the wall-paper. 

“The General told me I must never 
part with the chair, and I shall respect 
his wishes. I don’t know who has bought 
it, but I do know that he can’t have it.” 

The Vicar tried a new line. 

“Surely, my dear Mrs. Sheridan,” he 
said, “the addition of a rose-window to 
the chancel must be dearer to your heart 
than the possession of this cumbersome 
example of furniture.” 

“That is not the point,” she said. 
“What I say I mean. If this young 
man” (indicating the steward) ‘will tell 
one of the choir-boys to fetch me a fly, 
I will take it away at once.” 

The Vicar was horror-struck. “It is 
impossible!” he cried. “The money has 
been paid and receipted.” 

“By whom was it receipted?”’ de- 
manded Mrs. Sheridan. 

“Not I!”—hastily from the Vicar. 
“Our friend Mr. Straker accomplished 
the sale.” 

“Fetch him.” 

“Unfortunately, he has been called 
away.” 
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“Very well,” said Mrs. Sheridan with 
a defiant toss of the head, ‘‘as he made 
the arrangements, he can unmake them.” 

The Vicar’s voice was very plaintive. 

“Come, my dear Mrs. Sheridan, is it 
not possible for us to arrive at a com- 
promise? Let me suggest that you share 
with the rose-window the profits of the 
transaction—that you accept one hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds, and allow 
things to remain as they are. I am sure, 
if we approach this matter in the proper 
spirit, we shall see how very providential 
the sale of this chair will prove.” 

But Mrs. Sheridan’s patience was ex- 
hausted. Seizing the arms of the chair, 
she dragged it towards the door, the 
Vicar fluttering impotently in the back- 
ground. There was a cab at the door, 
and Mrs. Sheridan imperatively ordered 
the driver to place the burden on the 
top. Then she drove away. 


ARRIVED at home, Mrs. Sheridan 
“ found her daughter Sylvaine, who 
had just returned from a day’s hunting, 
and told her all that had occurred. 

Sylvaine thought it was a great joke. 

“T don’t see how we can keep it, 
Mother. It isn’t ours any longer.” 

“That chair is not going away from 
here again,” said Mrs. Sheridan with a 
note of finality, ‘and there the matter 
ends.” 

But the matter did not end there, for 
at eleven-thirty the next morning a card 
was brought to Mrs. Sheridan bearing 
the name of Lord William Harding. 

“Show the gentleman in,” she said, 
placing an intimate garment, on which 
she had been working, under the shelter 
of a sofa-cushion. 

A moment later a young man of me- 
dium height, faultlessly dressed in 
riding-clothes, came into the room. He 
had a smooth head of hair, warm brown 
in color, a fair mustache and very blue 
and steady eyes. His head was well 
poised on his shoulders, and he inclined 
it politely te his hostess on entering. 

“I trust you will forgive the in- 
formality of so early a call,” he said, 
“but my business will not occupy more 
than a moment. I am here to fetch away 
a chair which I bought yesterday at the 
Parish Hall.” 
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Mrs. Sheridan’s face assumed severe 
lines. 

“The chair is not for sale,” was all 
she said. 

“T am well aware of that,” replied 
Lord William. “Nothing in the world 
would induce me to part with it.” 

“What I wish you to understand,” 
said Mrs. Sheridan icily, ‘is that I have 
no intention of selling the chair.” 

“Tt would hardly be in your power to 
do so,” he returned, “since I have 
already bought it and carry in my 
pocket the receipt.” He drew out a 
letter-case as he spoke. 

“There has been a mistake,” said Mrs. 
Sheridan impatiently. “I merely lent 
the chair, and nothing more.” 

“Vet it bore a label stating that the 
pric€ was two, hundred and fifty 
pounds.” 

“That was done as a precaution to 
avoid the risk of its finding a pur- 
chaser.” 

“Then I am right in assuming you 
consented to a price being placed upon 
it 2” 

“For the reason I have already stated. 
Yes.” 

“That being so, you have no power 
whatever to withhold the delivery of my 
property. Even at the risk of incurring 
your displeasure, I must insist—’’ 

“Lord William,” cut in Mrs. Sheri 
dan, “that chair has been in my family 
for thirty years, and is not going out of 
it.” 

“Mrs. Sheridan,” he replied, “the 
chair has been in my family for a hun 
dred and thirty years, and is coming 
back where it belongs.” 

“Possession,” said she, “is nine points 
of the law.” 

“And legally,” said he, “I am the pos- 
sessor.”” 

“We shall see who has it in the end.” 

“The conclusion is already obvious,” 
he remarked, and walked towards the 
door. “I shall do myself the pleasure of 
calling again in the course of a few 
days. In the intervening time I trust you 
will not be too greatly inconvenienced.” 

He bowed and withdrew. 

Shortly afterward a _ greengrocer 
called and demanded that the chair 
should be delivered to him. He was sent 
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A MISSING CHAIR 


away empty-handed. During the after- 
noon, at intervals of about twenty min- 
utes, eight different people presented 
themselves with similar requests. 

At dinner that evening callers came to 
the front and back doors simultaneously, 
greatly impeding the service of the 
courses. All who came were extremely 
polite. They asked for the chair, were 
refused and went their several ways un- 
complaining. 

Mrs. Sheridan was very angry indeed, 
and when the -Vicar dropped in at 
coffee time, with the plea that she should 
reconsider her decision of yesterday, his 
welcome lacked the cordiality to which 
he was accustomed. The domestic staff 
retired to bed in a state of revolt, declar- 
ing they had never before been so run 
off their feet, and that if there was much 
more of it they would know how to act. 

Sylvaine was the only person who re- 
tained her calm. She was sympathetic 


with her mother but secretly nourished 
the greatest amusement at the action 
Lord William was taking. 


About three a. M. Mrs. Sheridan was 
aroused from her slumbers by thunder- 
ous knocking at the front door. Be- 
lieving the house to be afire, she donned 
a dressing-gown and descended, only to 
find an individual on the doorstep who 
asked if the hour would be convenient 
to fetch away the chair. Mrs. Sheridan 
slammed the door in his face and went 
back to bed in.a condition bordering on 
frenzy. 

The postman, next morning, delivered 
twenty-seven letters, in different hand- 
writings, all urging her to abandon the 
fight. Throughout the day telegrams 
kept arriving in which the same message 
was contained in condensed forms. 
There were fifty-four of these, and every 
wastebasket in the house brimmed to 
overflowing. 

The parlor-maid had given notice, and 
Mrs. Sheridan’s head was in a whirl. 
But her resolve had not weakened. Lord 
William’s minions gave her a rest that 
night, but she slept scarcely at all. Each 
moment she expected a violent assault 
on the knocker or some fresh invention 
for her torment. 

She rose unrefreshed and crossed to 
the dressing-table. A window, imme- 
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diately behind this piece of furniture, 
commanded a view of a board fence 
about some new buildings in course of 
construction. During the night the 
length and breadth of this space had 
been placarded with notices which bore 
the words, in large type: THE PRICE 
Has Been Paip—DELiver THE Goons. 

Mrs. Sheridan pulled down the blind 
with such violence that the spring broke. 


N\JOW, it so happened that Sylvaine, 

who always hunted three davs a 
week, attended, that morning, the same 
meet to which Lord William Harding. 
a stranger in the neighborhood, had 
come. Of course they were not ac- 
quainted with one another, but quite 
early in the proceedings Sylvaine, at- 
tracted by the perfect way he sat his 
horse, asked one of the pink-coated 
huntsmen the name of the new arrival. 

“Lord William Harding.” he replied. 
“I fancy his people are from the West 
Country.” 

“Oh!” said Sylvaine. “Thank you.” 

So this was the man who was perse- 
cuting her mother! 

A spirit of adventure seized her, and 
she considered a plan for turning the 
tables on the noble lord. 

The opportunity came sooner than she 
expected. It chanced that their horses 
had drawn together in a ‘wild. all-out 
gallop across the moor. ‘Ihe rest of the 
field was far behind, and they had come 
to a place where a pine wood ran at 
right angles to the line taken by the fox. 
Suddenly Sylvaine twisted her mare 
sharply through the gallery of trees, 
crying out as she did so: “Brute! I can't 
hold. her!”’ 

Lord William heard the cry. reined 
up, turned and spurred after her. He 
could see her mare receding at a terrific 
pace until lost to view in a turn of the 
path. 

Sylvaine was no sooner out of his 
sight than she pulled up and springing 
from the saddle, flung herself face down- 
ward on the turf. 

Coming on the scene, Lord William 
dismounted and holding his reins lightly 
in one hand, rolled her over with the 
other. Whereupon Svylvaine made a 
great pretense of being partly stunned. 




















She raised herself to a sitting posture ; 
then, greatly to his surprise, she struck 
the reins out of his hands and delivered 
a smart cut with her whip at his restless 
horse. 

The animal was a thoroughbred and 
resented such treatment. He flung up his 
heels and made off as fast as his elegant 
legs could carry him. 

Then Sylvaine looked at Lord Wil- 
liam and laughed maliciously. “It will 
be a long walk home, Lord William 
Harding,” she said. 

Lord Wiiliam was not easily taken un- 
awares. Although he had no idea why 
the young lady had acted in this ex- 
traordinary manner, he replied politely. 

“If that is so, I cannot be sufficiently 
grateful for a companion to accompany 
me.” 











“But I have a mare grazing in the 
clearing yonder.” 

“Then my responsibility is ended,” he 
said. “And as you appear to have re- 
covered from your self-imposed fall, I 
will wish you-good day.” 

“You extraordinary man!” exclaimed 
Sylvaine. “Don’t you want to know why 
I did it?” 

“Only if it would be any satisfaction 
to you to tell me,” he answered. 

A little piqued by his imperturbability, 
she said: 

“My name is Sylvaine Sheridan.” 

Lord William puckered his brow. For 
a moment the name had suggested noth- 
ing; then it dawned on him in a flash. 
He made no outward sign, however, and 
only remarked : 

“As you are likely to be home some 
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° Holding his reins lightly in 
one hand, Lord William rolled 
her over with the other. 
Whereupon Sylvaine made a 
great pretense of being stunned. 








hours before I shall, will you be so good 
as to ask your mother when she would 
find it convenient to deliver the chair?” 

Whereupon Sylvaine subsided on the 
grass and laughed till the tears ran down 
her cheeks. 

“You really deserve to have it,” she 
managed to say. “I couldn’t believe any- 
one would take a revenge in such good 
part. I am awfully sorry you will have 
to walk home.” 

Certainly she was a wonderfully at- 
tractive-looking girl. Lord William sat 
down on the grass by her side and pro- 
duced a sandwich-case and a large silver 
flask. 

“If you will consent to share a modest 
luncheon,” he said, “I shall be more 
than rewarded for the loss of my 
mount.” 


HEREUPON these two young peo- 

ple, who had only met a few minutes 
before, partook together of an al fresco 
meal unto the last crumb in the box and 
the final drop of claret in the flask. 

“And now,” said Sylvaine when they 
had finished, “I want you to tell me why 
you are so absurd about that funny old 
chair.” 

Lord William lighted a cigarette. “It 
is never absurd to desire a thing of 
beauty,” he said. 

Sylvaine seemed quite surprised. “Is 
it beautiful?” she asked. “I always 
thought it rather ugly and _ old- 
fashioned.” 

Lord William looked at her whimsi- 
cally. She was a new type to him. He 
wondered, vaguely, whether she was even 
aware of her own beauty. 
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“Please tell me why you want the 
chair so badly,” her voice cut in on his 
reflections. 

“Because,” he replied, “it is one of a 
set which my family has always valued 
very highly. They were made for an an- 
cestor of mine by Chippendale himself. 
There were thirteen in the set.” 

“What an odd number!” said Syl- 
vaine. 

“You are right,” he acknowledged. 
“The idea was my ancestor’s, and not 
without charm. The thirteenth chair, 
like the two carvers, has arms and was 
designed to be placed at the right of 
number one, where the head of the fam- 
ily sat. It is known as the Bride’s 
Chair.” 

“The Bride’s Chair?” 

“Yes, and it was used when husband 
and wife were alone together.” 

“But why didn’t they sit at each end 
of the table like other people ?” 

“My ancestor contended that husband 
and wife should not be separated even 
to the extent of a twelve-foot table and 
a barrier of five chairs a side. He was 
singularly happily married. As a matter 
of fact, I do not believe there has ever 
been an unhappy marriage in our fam- 
ily, and consequently the Bride’s Chair 
has come in for a deal of wear.” 

Sylvaine reflected the smile he gave 
as he said this. 

“It is a nice story,” she nodded. 
“How did the chair come to be lost?” 

“My father sent it away to be re- 
paired, and the man disappeared, the 
chair with him. That was forty years 
ago—twelve years before I was born; 
and we have been looking for it ever 
since. You can imagine my satisfaction 
when I found it in the Parish Room the 
other day.” 

“And it is worth two hundred and 
fifty pounds to you?” 

“Why, yes,” he answered. ‘When the 
time comes, I should wish my bride to 
occupy her rightful place.” 

“You are engaged, then?” 

“Oh, no!” He rose. “Shall I see if 
I can catch your mare?” 

“T’ll come too,” said Sylvaine. ‘She 
wont be far off.” 

They came upon the mare grazing 
about a hundred yards away, and Lord 
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William gave Sylvaine a hand-up to the 
saddle. 

“T say,” she said, “I feel dreadfully 
ashamed of what I did.” 

“Not at all,” he replied. “I expect, 
from your point of view, I richly de- 
served it.” 

“But I am ashamed, nevertheless, and 
I shall make amends by forcing Mother 
to give it up. She will do things for me, 
you know.” 

He looked at the flushed and almost 
boyish face, with its absurd riot of brown 
curls under the hard felt hat, and 
thought what she had claimed was ex- 
tremely probable. 

“Thank you,” he said. “You had bet- 
ter be off now, or people will be worry- 
ing as to what has become of you.” 

“And you?” 

“T shall be all right. There is no one 
to worry, in my case. du revoir!” And 
with a wave of the hand he strode away. 

Sylvaine watched him go; then she 
shook her reins and cantered off in the 
opposite direction. 


LORD WILLIAM was still some 

miles from his destination when. he 
caught the sound of galloping hoofs 
and, looking round, saw Sylvaine ap- 
proaching leading his own horse by the 
bridle. He marked how perfectly she 
managed them as the two horses cleared 
a four-foot wall a little way down the 
valley. 

“T had an awful job to catch him,” 
she cried, “but I succeeded at last. 
Here! Catch hold!”’—slipping the 
bridle into his hand. 

“This is very kind of you,” said Lord 
William. “You heap coals of fire upon 
my head.” 

“It was the least I could do,” she 
answered. “I say, there is a farm about 
a mile from here. Shall we see if they 
would give us some tea? It would be 
rather fun!” 

Lord William thought it would be 
great fun—and it was. True, it would 
have been more considerate to the feel- 
ings of the excellent Mrs. Sheridan if 
Sylvaine had gone straight home and 
not lingered for an hour and a half over 
the delights of home-made bread and 
jam and yellow farmhouse cream, to say 
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nothing of the pleasant companionship 
which made the minutes fly like seconds. 
Young folk are apt to forget the feelings 
of their elders in certain psychological 
moments. If it were not so, there would 
probably be fewer marriages. 

Seven o’clock had struck when they 
parted, a hundred yards from Sylvaine’s 
door. Only the horses had reason to 
complain of the length of the day. 

“Tell Mrs. Sheridan,” said Lord Wil- 
liam, “I declare a truce for seven days.” 

“T will,” said Sylvaine. Then: “Are 
you hunting on Thursday ?” 

“Of course,” he replied. “I only wish 
they met to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow,” said she, “I am trying 
a horse for a friend of mine on the 
downs.” 


“What a very strange coincidence,” . 


said Lord William. ‘Good night.” 
“Good night,” said Sylvaine. 


Being a most dutiful and properly 
brought-up daughter, Sylvaine told her 
mother just as much of the day’s doings 
as she thought good for her to hear. She 


delivered Lord William’s message and 
gave him a fine character for chivalry. 

“He may be all you claim for him, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Sheridan, ‘“‘but the chair 
is not going out of the family.” 

By merest chance Sylvaine and Lord 
William met on the downs next morn- 
ing, and together took some of the most 
perilous jumps a horseman could desire. 

Lord William was fired by the utter 
fearlessness of his companion. Without 
turning a hair, she followed wherever 
he chose to lead. Her splendid mixture 
of pluck and beauty thrilled him as he 
had never before been thrilled. 

Sylvaine was no less impressed with 
him ; she thought him no end of a good 
sportsman—the highest praise of which 
she was capable. 

They met regularly during the days 
which followed—and glorious open-air 
days they were. They called each other 
by their Christian names without no- 
ticing it, and without noticing it took 
quite twenty times longer in saying good 
night than there was any occasion for. 

Toward the end of the week Lord 
William was conscious of a subtle change 
in his feelings. For whereas at first he 
had gloried in her daring, now his heart 
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almost stopped beating when she took 
the smallest risk. 

Then one morning Sylvaine’s horse 
fouled the top bar of a high gate, and 
the two came down in a mixed-up heap. 
It seemed to Lord William that nothing 
could save her, but she rolled clear of 
her floundering steed and sat up on the 
grass and grinned. Whereat Lord Wil- 
liam, in a spirit of profound gratitude, 
took her in his arms and smothered her 
face with kisses. 

Sylvaine did not resist. To be very 
honest, she thought the fall well worth 
it. 

Thereafter the hunt saw no more of 
these young riders. Lord William was 
more impulsive in those days, and to- 
gether they rode to the nearest village 
to telegraph for the best half-hoop of 
diamonds his jewelers could provide. 


YLVAINE took the secret to bed 

with her, it being arranged that he 
should seek Mrs. Sheridan’s blessing on 
the morrow. 

She did not sleep a great deal that 
night—people don’t on these occasions ; 
she spent the time in repeating over and 
over to herself something he had said 
during the ride home. It was not very 
much of a sentence—something about 
being very careful, because so long as 
she was of the world, no one else could 
ever matter. Rather a poor sentence 
it was, when one comes to examine it, 
but it pleased her. 

After breakfast she went to the stable, 
saddled up and rode away. It is nice to be 
alone when one knows it is not to be for 
long ; besides, she wished to leave a clear 
field for Lord William’s interview with 
her mother. 

He came about an hour later and 
was shown into the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Sheridan ‘greeted him politely, 
but without great cordiality. 

“T have a suggestion to make in re- 
gard to the chair,” he began. 

“T may as well tell you,” she cut in, 
“that I have no intention of allowing it 
to leave my family.” 

“T suggest you should allow your 
family to leave with the chair,” he an- 
swered. 

Mrs. Sheridan did not understand, and 
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he made his meaning more clear. Her 
astonishment knew no bounds. 

“But you have only known the child 
a week!” she gasped. 

“So long as your daughter is alive, 
I shall marry no other woman,” said 
Lord William with youthful vehemence. 
“It would be a pity if the Bride’s Chair 
were never occupied.” 

“I hardly know what to say,” she 
replied, but in less than a half-hour she 
had said what he desired to hear and had 
been soundly kissed, greatly to her 
scandalized delight. 

On the time which followed it is 
not the intention of the writer to dwell. 
There is one little scene, however, 
which might be lightly touched upon. 
It took place after a long day’s hunt- 
ing when he and she were sitting to- 
gether before the fire in the already 
described Sheridan drawing-room. They 
had exhausted their reminiscences of the 
day, and unconsciously Lord William’s 
conversation drifted to other matters. 
He began to talk of many different 
places he had seer and loved—of books 
he had read and rictures which delighted 
him. He planned how they should visit 
together the Prado in Spain to see the 
Velasquez portraits and maybe the Uf- 
fizi Gallery. He dilated on the marvels 
of the museum at Naples and the mys- 
teries of excavated Pompeii. 

“On our honeymoon we will go to 
all these places,” he said. “You would 
like that, wouldn’t you?” 

Sylvaine answered doubtfully. “I 
think it would be much jollier at Mine- 
head, with the Devon and Somersets. 
Do you really care for old books and 
pictures and things like that?” 

“Why, yes,” he said. “Don’t you?” 

“Not much,” she replied. “I like 
pretty things, of course, when there are 
no horses or dogs about. I chose the 
paper and furniture for this room, you 
know.” 

“Did you?” he answered, feeling a 
little chilled, and soon after bade her 
good night. 

The scene is submitted for what it is 
worth and was soon forgotten in the 





excitement of preparing for the wed- 
ding. Early presents had already be- 
gun to arrive and dressmakers were 
busy with the needle. 


TOW, this is a sad story, though it 
may be argued the pathos is some- 
what long in coming. It came, never- 
theless, and with a suddenness like 
laughter stopped with a bullet. 

Three weeks before their wedding 
it happened. A stumble on a sharp 
descent—a_ girth insufficiently tight- 
ened—a saddle which heeled over and 
dropped its rider where an ugly sharp 
rock had waited cunningly on the hill- 
side down all the centuries. 

Sylvaine came home on a hurdle, and 
there was very little feeling in any part 
of her body. The specialist from Lon- 
don said her spine was injured and that 
she would never walk again. 

She was very brave, for she insisted 
on knowing everything, and when at 
last Lord William was admitted to her 
room, she told him he was not to worry. 
And he was brave about it too, although 
men are not so good at this kind of 
thing as women. He could not say 
very much, but he repeated the sen- 
tence he had made on the day of their 
engagement. She said it held good no 
longer and that he must find some one 
else to occupy the thirteenth chair, but 
in her heart she knew what he had 
said was the thing of all others she 
desired to hear. 

Lord William brought the chair and 
placed it by her bedside. 

“It shall always remain there,” he 
said, “in token that I .keep my word.” 

Sylvaine sent back all the wedding- 
gifts, which is a sad business for a 
girl of twenty. But then she always 
took her fences without turning a hair. 

The night which should have been 
their wedding-night she slept with her 
hand upon the arm of the Bride’s Chair. 
And Lord William Harding, in a distant 
part of the town, sat by an open window 
and looked across the starlit downs, on 
which the beat of her horse’s hoofs 
would never sound again. 
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HE note of a silver bell quiv- 
eR ered musically through the 

scented air of the anteroom. 

Madam de Medici stirred 
slightly upon the divan with its many 
silken cushions, turning her head to- 
ward the closed door with the lan- 
guorous, almost insolent, indifference 
which one perceives in the movements 
of a tigress. Below, in the lobby, where 
the pillars of Mokattam alabaster upheld 
the painted roof, the little brown man 
from the woods above Khatmandoo 
shivered slightly, though the day was 
warm for London, and always turned his 
mysterious eyes toward a corner of the 
great staircase which was visible from 
where he sat, coiled up, a lonely figure 
in the mashrabeeyeh chair. 

Madam blew a wreath of smoke from 
her lips, and through half-closed eyes 
watched it ascend unbroken toward the 
cloth-of-gold canopy which masked the 
ceiling. A Madonna by Leonardo da 
Vinci faced her across the apartment, 
the painted figure seeming to watch the 
living one upon the divan. Madam 
smiled into the eyes of the Madonna. 
Surely even the great Leonardo must 
have failed to reproduce that smile—the 
great Leonardo whose supreme art has 
captured the smile of Mona Lisa. 
Madam had the smile of Cleopatra, 
which, it is said, made Cesar mad, 
though in repose the beauty of Egypt’s 




















queen had left him cold. A robe of 
Kashmeri silk, fine with a phantom fine- 
ness, draped Madam’s exquisite shape as 
the art of Cellini draped the classic fig- 
ures which he wrought in gold and 
silver; it seemed incorporate with her 
beatity. 

A second wreath of smoke rose up- 
ward to the canopy, and Madam watched 
this one also through the veil of her 
curved lashes, as the Egyptian woman 
watches the world through her izar. 
Those eyes were notable even in so 
lovely a setting, for they were of a hue 
rarely seen in human eyes, being like the 
eyes of a tigress; yet they could seem 
voluptuously soft, twin pools of liquid 
amber in the depths of which a man 
might lose his soul. 

Again the silver beil sounded in the 
anteroom, and below, the little brown 
man shivered sympathetically. Again 
Madam stirred with that high disdain 
which so well became her who had the 
eyes of a tigress. Her carmine lips pos- 
sessed the antique curve which we are 
told distinguished the lips of the Com- 
tesse de Cagliostro; her cheeks had the 
freshness of flowers, and her hair the 
blackness of ebony, enhancing the mir- 
acle of her skin, which had the whiteness 
of ivory—not of African ivory, but of 
that fossil ivory which has lain for 
untold ages beneath the snows of 
Siberia. - 
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The tale was done at last; the incense-burner was cold, and breathlessly the Brahmin clutched his knees with 
from your home below the snows of Everest because you know that I can 
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clawish fingers and swayed to and fro. Madam de Medici spoke. ‘My friend of old,” she said, ‘‘you come to me 
you. It is enough.” She touched the bell, and the white-robed servant reentered. 
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She dropped the cigarette from her 
taper fingers into a little silver bowl 
upon a table at her side—then lightly 
touched the bell which stood there also ; 
its soft note answered to the bell in the 
anteroom. <A _ white-robed servant si- 
lently descended the great staircase, his 
soft red slippers sinking into the rich 
-pile of the carpet; and the little brown 
man from the Jain temple in the woods 
above Khatmandoo followed him back 
up the stairway and was ushered into the 
presence of Madam de Medici. 

The servant closed the door silently, 
and the little brown man, fixing his eyes 
upon the beautiful woman before him, 
fell upon his knees and bowed his fore- 
head to the carpet. 
















MADAM'S lovely lips curved again 
*"” in the disdainful smile, and she ex- 
tended one bare ivory arm toward the 
visitor who knelt at her feet. 
\ “Rise, my friend!” she said in purest 
Hindoostanee, which fell from her lips 
with the music of the crystal spring. 
“How may I serve you?” 

The brown man rose and advanced. 

“Sit here beside me,” directed Madam, 
and she slightly changed her position 
with that languorous and lithe grace sug- 
gestive of a creature of the jungle. 

Breathing rapidly, betwixt the impor- 
t tance of his mission and a new, intoxi- 
cating emotion which had come upon 
him at the moment of entering the per- 
fumed room, the brown man obeyed, but 
always with glance averted from the 
taunting face of Madam. A golden in- 
cense-burner stood upon the floor, over 
between the high, draped windows, and 
a faint gray pencil from its dying fires 
stole upward. Upon this scented smoke 
the brown man fixed his eyes, and began, 
with a rapidity that grew as he pro- 
ceeded, to pour out his tale. Seated be- 
side him, with one round arm resting 
upon the cushions so as almost to touch 
i him, Madam listened, watching the 
averted brown face and always smiling 
—smiling. 

The tale was done at last; the in- 
cense-burner was cold, and breathlessly 
the Brahmin clutched his knees with 
lean, clawish fingers and swayed to and 
fro. Madam de Medici spoke. 
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“My friend of old,” she said, and of 
the language of India she made strange 
music, “you come to me from your home 
below the snows of Everest because you 
know that I can serve you. It is enough.” 

She touched the bell upon the table, 
and the white-robed servant reéntered, 
and bowing low, held open the door. 
The little brown man, first kneeling 
upon the carpet before the divan as 
before an altar, hurried from the apart 
ment. As the door was reclosed, and 
Madam found herself alone again, she 
laughed lightly, as Calypso laughed 
when Ulysses’ ship appeared off the 
shores of her isle. 

God fashions few such women. It is 


well. 







“BY heavens, Annesley!” whispered 
René Deacon, “what eyes that 
woman has!” 

His companion, following the direc- 
tion of Deacon’s glance, nodded rather 
grimly. 

“The eves of a Circe, or at times the 
eyes of a tigress.” 

“She is magnificent !” murmured Dea- 
con rapturously. “I have never seen so 
beautiful a woman.” 

His glance followed the tall figure as 
it passed into a smaller salon on the 
left; nor was he alone in his regard. 
Fashionable society was well represented 
in the gallery—where a collection of 
pictures by a celebrated artist was being 
shown; and prior to the entrance of the 
lady in the strangely fashioned tiger- 
skin cloak, the somewhat extraordinary 
works of art had engaged the interest 
even of the most fickle; but from the 
moment that the tiger-lady made her 
appearance, even the most daring can- 
vases were forgotten. 

“She wears tiger-skin shoes!” whis- 
pered one. 

“She is like a design for a poster!” 
laughed another. 

“T have never seen anything so flashy 
in my life,” was the acrid comment of a 
third. 

“What a dazzlingly beautiful 
woman!” remarked another—this one a 
man. 

“Who is she?” rose upon all sides. 
Judging from the isolation of the bar- 
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baric figure, it would seem that society 
did not know the tiger-lady, but Deacon, 
seizing his companion by the arm and 
almost dragging him into the small 
salon which the lady had entered, turned 
in the doorway and looked into Annes- 
ley’s eyes. Annesley palpably sought to 
evade the glance. 

“You know everybody,’ whispered 
Deacon; “you must be acquainted with 
her.” 

A great number of people were now 
thronging into the room, not so much 
because of the pictures which it con- 
tained, but rather out of curiosity re- 
specting the beautiful unknown. Annes- 
ley tried to withdraw; his uneasiness 
grew momentarily greater. 

“T scarcely know her well enough,” 
he protested, “to present you. More- 
over—” 

“But she’s smiling at you!’ inter- 
rupted Deacon eagerly. 

Boldly meeting the glance of the 
woman of the amber eyes, he pushed 
Annesley forward, not troubling to dis- 


guise his anxiety to be presented to the 


tiger-lady. She turned her head lan- 
guidly, with that wild-animal grace of 
hers, and unsmiling now, regarded An- 
nesley. 

“So you forget me so soon, Mr. An- 
nesley,” she murmured, ‘‘—or is it that 
you play the good shepherd ?” 

“My dear Madam,” said Annesley, re- 
covering with an effort his wonted sang 
froid, “I was merely endeavoring to 
calm the rhapsodies of my friend, who 
seemed disposed to throw himself at your 
feet in knight-errant fashion.” 

“He is a very handsome boy,” mur- 
mured Madam; and as the great eyes 
were turned upon Deacon, the carmine 
lips curved again in the Cleopatran 
smile. 

She was indeed wonderful, for while 
she spoke as the woman of the world to 
the boy, there was nothing maternal in 
her patronage, and her eyes were twin 
flambeaux, luring—luring; and _ her 
sweet voice was a siren’s song. 

“May I beg leave to present my friend 
Mr. René Deacon, Madam de Medici?” 
said Annesley ; and as the two exchanged 
glances,—the boy’s a glance of undis- 
guised, passionate admiration, the 
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woman’s a glance unfathomable,—he 
slightly shrugged his shoulders and stood 
aside. 

There were others in the salon who, 
perceiving that the unknown beauty was 
acquainted with Annesley. began to 
move from canvas to canvas toward that 
end of the room where the trio stood. 
But Madam did not appear anxious to 
make new acquaintances. 

“T have seen quite enough of this very 
entertaining exhibition,” she said lan- 
guidly, toying with a great unset emerald 
which swung by a thin gold chain about 
her neck. “Might I entreat you to take 
pity upon a very lonely woman and re- 
turn with me to tea?” 

Annesley seemed on the point of re- 
fusing, when Madam added: “I have 
just acquired a reputed Leonardo, and 
wish you to see it.” 

There was something so like a com- 
mand in the words that Deacon stared 
at his companion in frank surprise. The 
latter avoided his glance. 

“Come!” said Madam de Medici. 

As of old the great Catherine of her 
name might have withdrawn with her 
suite, so now the lady of the tiger-skins 
withdrew from the gallery, the two men 
following obediently, and one of them, 
at least, a happy courtier. 


HE white-robed servant entered and 

placed fresh ambergris upon the 
burning charcoal of the silver mib- 
krahah. As the scented smoke began to 
rise, he withdrew and a second servant 
entered who facially, in dress, in figure 
and bearing, was a duplicate of the first. 
This one carried a large tray upon which 
was set an exquisite porcelain tea-service. 
He placed the tray upon a low table 
beside the divan, and in turn withdrew. 

Deacon, seated in a great ebony chair, 
smoked rapidly and nervously—looking 
about the strangely appointed room with 
its huge picture of the Madonna, its jade 
Buddha surmounting a gilded Burmese 
cabinet, its Persian canopy and Egyptian 
divan, at the thousand and one costly 
curiosities which it displayed, at this 
mingling of the East and West, of 
Christianity and Paganism, with a grow- 
ing wonder. To one of his blood there 
was delight, intoxication, in that room; 
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but something of apprehension, too, now 
grew up within him. 

Madam de Medici entered. The gar- 
ish motor-coat was discarded, and her 
supple figure was seen to best advantage 
in one of those dark silken gowns which 
she affected and which had a seeming 
of the ultra-fashionable because they de- 
fied fashion. She held in her hand an 
orchid, its structute that of an odonto- 
glossum, but of a delicate green color 
heavily splashed with scarlet—a weird 
and unnatural-looking bloom. 

Just within the doorway she paused, as 
Deacon leaped up, and looked at him 
through the veil of the curved lashes. 

“For you,” she said, twirling the blos- 
som between her fingers and gliding to- 
ward him with her tigerish step. 

He spoke no word, but his face 
flushed while he sought to look into her 
eyes as she pinned the orchid on his coat. 
Her hands were flawless in shape and 
coloring, beautiful as the sculptured 
hands preserved in the works of Phidias. 


The slight draught occasioned by the 
opening of the door caused the smoke 
from the incense-burner to be wafted to- 


ward the center of the room. Like a 
blue-gray phantom it coiled about the 
two standing there upon a red-and-gold 
Bedouin rug, and the heavy perfume, 
or the close proximity of this singularly 
lovely woman, wrought upon the high- 
strung sensibilities of Deacon to such 
an extent that he was conscious of a 
growing faintness. , 

“Ah! you are not well!” exclaimed 
Madam with deep concern. “It is the 
ambergris which that foolish Ali has 
lighted. He forgets that we are in 
England.” 

“Not at all,” protested Deacon 
weakly, and conscious that he was 
making a fool of himself. “I think I 
have perhaps been overdoing it rather 
of late. Forgive me if I sit down.” 

He sank on the cushioned divan, his 
heart beating furiously, while Madam 
touched the little bell. One of the 
servants entered. 

“Shilu min hina,’ she said, pointing 
to the incense-burner. 

The Arab bowed and removed the 
censer. As the door softly reclosed, she 
whispered: “You are better?” Sweetly 


solicitous, she seated herself beside Dea- 
con and laid her hand lightly upon his 
arm. 

“Quite,” he replied hoarsely. “Please 
do not worry about me. I am wondering 
what has become of Annesley.” 

“Ah, the poor man!” exclaimed 
Madam with a silver laugh, and began 
to busy herself with the teacups. “He 
remembered, as he was looking at my 
new Leonardo, an appointment which 
he had quite forgotten.” 

“T can understand his forgetting any- 
thing, under the circumstances.”’ 

Madam de Medici raised a tiny cup 
and bent slightly toward him. He felt 
that he was losing control of himself, 
and averting his eyes, he stooped and 
smelled the orchid in his buttonhole. 
Then, accepting the cup, he was about to 
utter some light commonplace when the 
faintness returned overwhelmingly, and 
hurriedly replacing the cup upon the 
tray, he fell back among the cushions. 
The stifling perfume of the place seemed 
to be choking him. 

“Ah, poor boy! You are really not at 
all well. How sorry I am!” 

The sweet tones reached him as from 
a great distance; but as one dying in 
the desert turns his face toward the dis- 
tant oasis, Deacon turned weakly to the 
speaker. She placed one fair arm behind 
his head, pillowing him, and with a pea- 
cock fan which had lain amid the cush- 
ions, fanned his face. The strange scene 
became wholly unreal to him ; he thought 
himself some dying barbaric chief. 

“Rest there,” murmured the sweet 
voice. 

The great eyes, unveiled now by the 
black lashes, were two twin lakes of 
fairest amber. They seemed to merge 
together, so that he stood upon the brink 
of an unfathomable amber pool which 
swallowed him up—which swallowed 
him up. . . 

E awoke to an instantaneous con- 

sciousness of the fact that he had 
been guilty of inexcusably bad form. 
He could not account for his faintness, 
and reclining there amid the silken 
cushions, with Madam de Medici watch 
ing him anxiously, he felt a hot flush 
stealing over his face. 
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“What is the matter with me!” he ex- 
claimed, and sprang to his feet. “I feel 
quite well now.” 

She watched him, smiling, but did not 
speak. He was a “very young man” 
again, and badly embarrassed. He 
glanced at his wrist-watch. 

“Gracious heavens!” he cried, and 
noted that the tea-tray had been re- 
moved, “there must be something radi- 
cally wrong with my health. It is nearly 
seven o’clock !” 

The note of the silver bell sounded in 
the anteroom. 

“Can you forgive me?” he said. 

But Madam, rising to her feet, leaned 
lightly upon his shoulder, toying with 
the petals of the orchid in his button- 
hole. 

“T think it is the ambergris which 
that foolish Ali lighted,” she whispered, 
looking intently into his eyes, ‘and it is 
you who have to forgive me. But you 
will, I know!” The silver bell rang 
again. “When you have come to see me 
again,—many, many times,—you will 
grow to love it—because I love it.” 

She touched the bell upon the table, 
and Ali entered silently. When Madam 
de Medici held out her hand to him, 
Deacon raised the white fingers to his 
lips and kissed them rapturously; then 
he turned, the Gascon within him upper- 
most again, and ran from the room. 

A purple curtain was drawn across 
the lobby, screening the caller newly 
arrived from the one so hurriedly de- 
parting. 


T was past midnight when Colonel 
Deacon returned to the house. René 
was waiting for him, pacing up and 
down the big library. Their relation- 
ship was curious, as subsisting between 
ward and guardian, for these two, des- 
pite the disparity of their ages, had few 
secrets from one another. René burned 
to pour out his story of the wonderful 
Madam de Medici to the shrewd and 
worldly elder man. That was his way. 
But fate had an oddly bitter moment in 
store for him. 

“Hello, boy!’’ cried the Colonel, look- 
ing into the library; “glad you’re home. 
I might not see you in the morning, and 
I want to tell you about—er—a lady 


who will be coming here in the after- 
noon.” 

The words died upon René’s lips un- 
spoken, and ke stared blankly at the 
Colonel. 

“T thought I knew all there was to 
know about pictures, antiques and all 
that sort of lumber,” continued Colonel 
Deacon in his rapid and off-handed 
manner. ‘Thought there weren’t many 
men in London could teach me anything 
—certainly never suspected a woman 
could. But I’ve met one, boy! Gad! what 
a splendid creature! You know there 
isn’t much of the world I haven’t seen 
—north, south, east and west. I know 
all the advertised beauties of Europe 
and Asia—stage, opera and ballet, and 
all the rest of them. But this one!” 

He dropped into an armchair, clap- 
ping both his hands upon his knees. 
René stood at the farther end of the 
library, in the shadow, watching him. 

“She’s coming here to-morrow, boy— 
coming here. You dog! you'll fall in 
love with her the moment you see her— 
sure to, sure to! I did, and I’m three 
times your age!” 

“Who is this lady, sir?” asked René 
very quietly. 

“God knows, boy! Everybody’s mad 
to meet her, but nobody knows who she 
is. But wait until you see her. Lady 
Dascot seems to be acquainted with her, 
but you will. see when they come to- 
morrow—see for yourself. Gad—what 
did you say?” 

“I did not speak.” 

“Thought you did. Have a whisky- 
and-soda ?” 

“No, thank you, sir—good night.” 

“Good night, boy!” cried the Colonel. 
“Don’t forget to be in to-morrow after- 
noon, or you'll miss meeting the loveliest 
woman in London, and the most bril- 
liant.”’ 

“What is her name?” 

“Eh? She calls herself Madam de 
Medici. She’s a mystery, but what a 
splendid creature !” 

/ 
ENE DEACON walked slowly up- 
stairs, entered his bedroom and for 
fully an hour sat in the darkness, think- 
ing—thinking. 
“Am I going mad?” he murmured. 








“Or is this witch driving all London 
mad ?” 

He strove to recover something of 
the glamour which had mastered him 
when in the presence of Madam de 
Medici, but failed. Yet he knew that, 
once near her again, it would all return. 
His reflections were bitter, and when at 
last he wearily undressed and went to 
bed, it was to toss restlessly far into the 
small hours, ere sleep came to soothe 
his troubled mind. 

But this sleep was disturbed—a series 
of dreadfully realistic dreams danced 
through his brain. First he seemed to 
be standing upon a high mountain-peak 
with eternal snows stretched all about 
him. He looked down, past the snow- 
line, past the fir woods, into the depths 
of a lovely lake far down in the valley 
below. It was a lake of liquid amber ; 
and as he looked, it seemed to become 
two lakes, and they were like two great 
eyes looking up at him and summoning 
him to leap. He thought that he leaped 
—a prodigious leap, far out into space; 
then he fell—fell—fell. When he 
splashed into the amber deeps, they be- 
came churned up in a milky foam, and 
this closed about him with a strange 
grip. But it was no longer foam, but the 
clinging arms of Madam de Medici. . . . 

Then he stood upon a fragile bridge 
of bamboo spanning a raging torrent. 
Right and left of the torrent below were 
jungles in which moved tigerish shapes. 
Upon the farther side of the bridge 
Madam de Medici, clad in a single gar- 
ment of flame-colored silk, beckoned to 
him. He sought to cross the bridge, but 
it collapsed, and he fell near the edge 
of the torrent. Below were the raging 
waters, and ever nearing him the tigerish 
shapes—which now Madam was calling 
to as to a pack of hounds. They were 
about to devour him, when— 

He was crouching upon a ledge, high 
above a street which seemed to be 
vaguely familiar. He could 
not see very well, be- 
cause of a silk 





A captain of Gur- 
khas crept through 
the woods to the 
ancient temple. He 
found the resident 
priest—a Brahmin 
—sleeping, and he 
therefore suc- 
ceeded in gain- 

ing access. 


mask tied upon his 
face, and the eyeholes 
of which were badly 
cut. From the ledge 
he stepped to another, 
perilously. He gained 
it, and _ crouching 
there, where there 
was scarce foothold 
for a cat, he man- 
aged fully to raise fF az 
a window which ONS ie 
already was raised & 
some six inch. 9 
Then softly and si- 
lently—for he was 
barefooted—he en- 
tered the room. 
Some one slept 
in a bed fac- 
ing the win- 
dow by 
which he 
had_ entered, 
and upon a 
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bunch of keys, an electric torch and a 
service revolver. Gliding to the table, 
René took the keys and the electric 
torch, unlocked the door of the room 
and crept down a _ thickly carpeted 
stair to a room below. The door of 
this also he opened with one of the 
keys in the bunch, and by the light of 
the torch found his way through a quan- 
tity of antique furniture and piled-up 
curiosities to a safe set in the farther 
wall. 

He seemed, in his dream, to be fa- 
miliar with the lock combination, and 
selecting the correct key from the bunch, 
he soon had the safe open. The shelves 
within were laden principally with an 
tique jewelry, statuettes, medals, scarabs ; 
and a number of little leather-covered 
boxes were there also. One of these he 
abstracted; then he relocked the safe 
and stepped out of the room, locking 
the door behind him. Up the stairs he 
mounted to the bedroom wherein he had 
left the sleeper. Having entered, he 
locked the door from within, placed the 
keys and the torch upon the table and 
crept out again upon the dizzy ledge. 

Poised there, high above the thorough- 
fare below, a great nausea attacked him. 
Glancing to the right, in the direction 
of the window through which he had 
come, he perceived Madam de Medici 
leaning out and beckoning to him. Her 
arm gleamed whitely in the faint light. 
A new courage came to him. He suc- 
ceeded, crouched there upon the narrow 
ledge, in relowering the window; and 
leaving it in the state in which he had 
found it, he stood up and essayed that 
sickly stride to the adjoining ledge. 
He accomplished it, knelt and crept 
back into the room from which he had 
started. .... 

The head of an ivory image of Buddha 
looked up out of the utter darkness, 
growing and growing until it seemed 
like a great mountain. He could not 
believe that there was so much ivory in 
the world, and he felt it with his fingers, 
wonderingly. As he did so, it began to 
shrink—and_ shrink and shrink and 
shrink—until it was no larger than a 
seated human figure. Then beneath his 
trembling hands it became animate; it 
moved, extended ivory arms and wrapped 





them about his neck. Its lips became 
carmine—perfumed ; they bent to him 
and he was looking into the bewitch 
ing face of Madam de Medici! 

He awoke, gasping for air and bathed 
in cold perspiration. The dawn was just 
breaking over London, and _ stealing 
grayly from object to object in his bed- 
room. 





HE great car, with its fittings of 
gold and ivory, drew up at the door 
of Colonel Deacon’s house. The in- 
terior was ablaze with tiger lilies, and 
out from their midst stepped the fairest 
of them all—Madam de Medici—and 
swept queenly up the steps upon the arm 
of the soldier. 

All connoisseurs esteemed it a privil- 
ege to view the Deacon collection, and 
this afternoon there was a goodly gath- 
ering. Chairs and little white tables 
were dotted about the lawn in shady 
spots, and the majority of the company 
was already assembled; but when, in a 
wonderful golden robe, Madam de 
Medici glided across the lawn, the 
chatter ceased abruptly as if by magic. 
She pulled off one glove and began 
twirling a great emerald between her 
slim fingers. It was suspended from a 
thin gold chain. Presently, descrying 
Annesley seated at a table with Lady 
Dascot, she raised the jewel languidly 
and peered through it at the two. 

“Why!” exclaimed René Deacon, who 
stood close beside her, “that was a trick 
of Nero’s!” 

Madam laughed musically. 

“One might take a worse model,” she 
said softly; “at least he enjoyed life.” 

Colonel Deacon laughed with extraor- 
dinary approbation. 

But later, when the company entered 
the house, and Colonel Deacon sought 
to monopolize the society of Madam, an 
unhealthy spirit of jealousy arose be- 
tween René and his guardian. It was 
strange, grotesque, horrible almost. 
Annesley watched from afar, and there 
was something very like anger in his 
glance. 

“And this,” said the Colonel pres- 
ently, taking up an exquisitely carved 
ivory Buddha, “has a strange history. 
In some way a legend has grown up 








THE RED EYE OF VISHNU 


around it,—it is of very great age,—to 
the effect that it must always cause its 
owner to lose his most cherished pos- 
session.” 

“I wonder,” said the siivern 
“that you, who possess so many beauti- 
ful things, should consent to have so ill- 
omened a curiosity in your house.” 

“T do not fear the evil charm of this 
little ivory image,” said Colonel Dea- 
con, “although its history goes far to 
bear out the truth of the legend. Its 
last possessor lost his most cherished 
possession a month after the Buddha 
came into his hands. He fell down his 
own stairs—and lost his life!” 


voice, 


\ {ADAM DE MEDICTI languidly sur- 
“"” veyed the figure through the up- 
raised emerald. 


“Really!” she murmured. ‘And the 


one from whom he procured it?” 

“A Hindoo usurer of Simla,” replied 
the Colonel. “His daughter stole it from 
her father, together with many other 
things, and took them to her lover, with 


whom she fled!” 

Madam de Medici 
slightly interested. 

“T should love to possess so weird a 
thing,” she said softly. 

“It is yours!” exclaimed the Colonel, 
and placed it in her hands. 

“Oh, but really!” she protested. 

“But really I insist—in order that you 
may not forget your first visit to my 
house !”” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“How very kind you are, Colonel Dea- 
con,” e 


seemed to be 


she said, ‘to a rival collector! 

“Now that the menace is removed.” 
said Colonel Deacon, with labored hu- 
mor, “I will show you my most treasured 
possession.” 

“So! I am greatly interested.” 

“Not even this rascal René,” said the 
Colonel, stooping before a safe set in 
the wall, “has seen what I am about to 
show you!” 

René started slightly and watched 
with intense interest the unlocking of 
the safe. 

“If I am not superstitious about the 
ivory Buddha,” continued the Colonel. 
“I must plead guilty in the case of the 
red eye of Vishnu.” 
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“The red eye of Vishnu!” murmured 
a lady standing immediately behind 
Madam de Medici. “And what is the 
red eye of Vishnu?” 

The Colonel, having unlocked the 
safe, straightened himself. and while 
everyone was waiting to see what he 
had to show, began to speak again. 

“There is a Jain temple set deep in 
the forests on the mountain slopes 
above Khatmandoo. It is far from the 
frequented roads, and jealously guarded. 
No European, I can swear, had ever 
entered this temple until. last year. It 
was famed for its statue of the god 
Vishnu, the Preserver, in which was set 
an eye consisting of a solitary ruby said 
to be priceless because of its great size 
and flawlessness. Last vear a certain 
captain of Gurkhas—I’ll not mention 
his name—left the town one night and 
crept through the woods to the an- 
cient temple. He found the resident 
priest—a Brahmin—sleeping, and he 
therefore succeeded in gaining access. 
With a hunting-knife he cut out the eve 
of Vishnu.” 

A chorus of excited exclamations 
greeted this dramatic point of the story. 

“The object of this outrage,” con- 
tinued the Colonel, “for an outrage I 
cannot deny it to be, was not a romantic 
one. The poor chap wanted money, and 
he thought he could sell the stone to one 
of the native jewelers. But ‘he was mis- 
taken. He got back safely, and secretly 
offered it in various directions. No one 
would touch the thing; moreover. al- 
though of great size, it was very far 
from flawless and not really worth the 
risks which he had run to secure it. 
Don’t misunderstand me; it would fetch 
a big sum, but not a fortune.” 

“Ves?” said Madam de Medici, smil- 
ing, for the Colonel paused. 

“He packed it up and addressed it to 
me, together with a letter. The price 
that he asked was quite a moderate one. 
and when the stone arrived in England, 
I dispatched a check immeéiately. It 
never reached him.” 

“Why?” cried many whom this strange 
story had profoundly interested. 

“He was found dead at the back of 
the native cantonments, with a knife in 
his heart!” 
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“Oh!” exclaimed Lady Dascot. “How 
positively ghastly! I don’t think I want 
to see the dreadful thing!” 

“Really!” murmured Madam de Me- 
dici, turning languidly to the speaker. 
“T do!” 

The Colonel stooped and _ reached 
into the safe. ‘Then he began to take out 
object after object, box after box. 
Finally he straightened himself again, 
and all saw that his face was white. 

“It’s gone!’ he whispered hoarsely. 
“The eye of Vishnu has bcen stolen!” 


/ 

ENE entered his bedroom, locked 

the door and seated himself on the 
bed; then he lowered his head into his 
hands and clutched at his hair distract- 
edly. Since, on his uncle’s own showing, 
no one knew that the ruby had been in 
the safe; since, excepting himself 
(René) and the Colonel, no one else 
knew the combination, how the gem had 
been stolen was a mystery which defied 
conjecture. 

Now René sought in vain to recall the 
details of a strange dream which he had 
dreamed immediately before awakening 
on the previous night; but he sought in 
vain. His memory could supply only 
blurred images. ‘There had been a safe 
in his dream, and he—was it he or an- 
other ?—had opened it. Also there had 
been an enormous ivory Buddha. 

Yet stay! it had not been enormous; it 
had been— 

He groaned at his own impotence to 
recall the circumstances of that mys- 
terious, perhaps prophetic, dream; then 
in despair he gave it up, and stooping 
to a little secretary, unlocked it with the 
idea of sending a note to Annesley. As 
he did so he uttered a loud cry. 

Lying in one of the pigeonholes was 
a long piece of black silk, apparently 
torn from the lining of an opera hat. 
In it two holes were cut as if it were 
intended to be used as a mask. Beside 
it lay a little leather-covered box. He 
snatched it out and opened it. It was 
empty! 

“Am I going mad?” he groaned. 
“Or—” 

“You are wanted on the ’phone, sir.” 

It was the butler who had interrupted 
him. René descended to the telephone 








dazedly, but recognizing the voice of 
Annesley, aroused himself. 

“I’m leaving town to-night, Deacon,” 
said Annesley, “‘for—well, many reasons. 
But before I go, I must give you a warn- 
ing, though I rely on you never to men- 
tion my name in the matter. Avoid the 
woman who calls herself Madam de Me- 
dici; she’ll break you. She’s an adven- 
turess, and has a dangerous acquaintance 
with Eastern cults, and—I can’t explain 
properly, but—” 

“Annesley! the ruby 

“It’s the theft of the ruby that has 
prompted me to speak, Deacon. Madam 
has some sort of power—hypnotic power. 
She employed it on me once, to my cost! 
To make a clean breast of it, I daren’t 
thwart her openly; but I felt it up to 


1"? 


secret of post-hypnotic suggestion. I 
may be wrong, but I think you stole that 
ruby !” 

asl Y 

“She hypnotized you at some time, and 
by means of this uncanny power of hers, 
ordered you to steal the ruby in such and 
such a fashion at a certain hour in the 
night.” 

“H’m! I had a strange seizure whilst 
I was at her house.” 

“Exactly! During that time you were 
receiving your hypnotic orders. You 
would remember nothing of them until 
the time to execute them—which would 
probably be during sleep. In a state of 
artificial somnambulism, and under the 
direction of Madam’s will, you became 
a burglar.” 


S Madam de Medici’s car drove off 

from the house of Colonel Deacon, 
and Madam, seated herself in the cush- 
ioned corner, up from amid the furs 
upon the floor where, doglike, he had 
lain concealed, rose the little brown man 
from the woods above Khatmandoo. 
Kneeling there, he extended eager hands 
toward her and spoke: 

“Quick! quick!” he breathed. “You 
have it—the eye of the god?” 

Madam held in her hand a little ivory 
Buddha. Inverting it, she unscrewed the 
pedestal, and out from the hollow in- 
side the image dropped a great, gleam- 
ing ruby! 








CHO ALLEN is 
the daughter of a 
prominent South- 
ern jurist. Her 
mother is a cold 
patrician, and her. 
brother Chisholm a young 
drunkard. The mother be- 
lieves that a gentleman is a 
gentleman, drunk or sober. 
But Echo has grown out of 
this old Southern idea. 
Foremost among Echo’s 
admirers are Harry Sevier, 
a brilliant and wealthy 
young lawyer, and Cameron 
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longed absence. Then he 
shaves off beard and mus- 
tache, dresses in old clothes 
.and otherwise _ disguises 
himself—and takes the train 
for a neighboring city 
where he is little known. 
There Sevier plunges into a 
drunken debauch. That 
night, while he is in a state 
of dementia from drink, he 
breaks into a certain largé 
house. He finds others be- 
fore him—two burglars 
kneeling before a safe. 
And now Sevier hears a 
servant admit a woman and 








Craig, one of the new rich, 
head of the liquor trust and 
a profligate, and as determined to win 
Echo as Sevier is. The girl loves Sevier. 

Sevier loses the case for a rough 
sawyer, accused of stealing, whom he 
knows to be innocent. Echo is amazed 
and puzzled. Only one person knows 
what has caused Sevier’s failure. Craig, 
the lawyer’s enemy, divines that Sevier’s 
eloquence failed because he was drunk. 

Craig asks Echo to marry him. She 
refuses. He tells her of his rival’s drink- 
ing. She declines to believe it, but later 
Sevier tells her that it is true. Silently 
he vows never again to touch liquor. 

Craig is more determined to win Echo. 
He is also determined that Judge Allen, 
Echo’s father, shall hand down a pending 
decision, in favor of the liquor trust. 

A year passes in which Sevier does not 
try to see Echo. He has gone through 
the period keeping his resolve and now 
feels that he may ageia hope for the 
girl’s love. 

The next day Sevier calls on Echo and 
is warmly received. He is just telling 
her of his victory over drink, and of his 
love for her, when a cry from Judge 
Allen’s library sends Echo running to her 
father. She finds him collapsed and picks 
up a photograph of a letter written by 
himself when Echo was a baby. The 
letter is addressed to a woman and 
asks her to elope with him. 

That night he has almost decided to 
commit suicide to get away from the 
consequences of the one blot on his life, 
when Echo enters. She learns that some 
fateful old letters of her father’s have 
fallen into Craig’s hands and that Craig 
threatens to make them public unless he 
wins the decision he wants in a liquor- 
trust suit. In the morning she leaves 
early, ostensibly to visit an aunt, but 
really to go to Craig and offer to marry 
him if he will destroy the letters. 

Sevier receives from Echo a note say- 
ing: “Think of me as gently as you can. 
I can never marry you—never!” At this 
death-blow to his hopes, he gives up his 
struggle against the liquor temptation 
—closes his office and his apartment and 
makes other arrangements for a pro- 


presently hears the woman’s 

voice at the telephone in the next room 
—the voice of Echo Allen, telling Cam- 
eron Craig that she is in his house wait- 
ing for him, and that she will marry him 
if he will give up her father’s letters. 

Craig comes in and arranges with Echo 
to have the marriage performed that 
night. Craig steps into the room where 
the housebreakers and Sevier are—and 
one of the burglars shoots him down. 
Sevier snatches the letters from the open 
safe and gives them to Echo, who does 
not recognize him. Then he hurries her 
out of the house and allows himself to be 
captured by the police to throw them 
off her trail 

Craig recovers to an extent, but his 
mental faculties remain paralyzed by the 
bullet-wound. Sevier is placed upon trial 
for the shooting. He is not recognized, 
and is sentenced to the penitentiary. 

Echo seeks distraction by a trip to 
Europe. 

Sevier is - placed 
sawyer whom he 


in a cell with the 
had not defended 
properly. The man is embittered and 
criminally minded now. And Sevier is 
as bitter. He believes that Echo recog- 
nized him and will not come forward to 
help him, by quietly getting his pardon 
from the governor. Echo did not_recog- 
nize him and is heartbroken over Sevier’s 
continued absence. 

After months Echo visits the prison. 
She sees Sevier in the workshop, but 
not closely. However, she is convinced 
he is not the man who fired the shot at 
Craig. That man was short. She is over- 
whelmed, because her conscience now 
tells her that she must intercede for that 
man, even at the risk of losing her repu- 
tation. A few days later Sevier escapes 
to his mountain  shooting-bungalow. 
There he is nursed back to health. 

The prisoner’s escape has _ relieved 
Echo of the necessity of revealing her 
secret. So when Sevier returns to his 
old home not even she suspects why he 
has been. away. Sevier joins the tem- 
perance party. At its convention he 
makes a speech which results in his being 
nominated for governor. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 


THE J AILBIRD 






7|O every man come portentous moments 
of decision so packed with fate that all 
of pain or joy his after life may hold, 
seen with the clearer view of later 
knowledge, may well have hung upon the issue. 
Harry’s one greatest moment of crisis had been 
when he stood in the doorway of Cameron Craig’s 
house, with that midnight alarm pulsing about 
him—when he had chosen the course that meant 
safety for Echo at such bitter cost to himself. 
The moment when he confronted the blunt fact 
of his nomination was well-nigh as significant. 
Such a possibility had never occurred to him. 
He saw himself now, first with bewilderment, 
then with passionate resentment, in a predica- 
ment as unprecedented as it was unescapable. 
He had not even had the option of declining 
the nomination. By now his name, as the new 
party’s choice, was flashing over the clicking 
wires to the remotest borders of the country. How 
could he accept it? He, who might at any hour, for 
all he knew, be faced with a charge from which (if, 
indeed, flight still lay open) he must flee ignominiously like a thief in the night 
—which, in the eyes of the law, he was. Yet how evade the thing thus thrust upon 
him? After his speech, in which he had championed the new cause so ardently, 
could he throw ridicule upon the organization, make its leaders—men whom he had 
known and respected all his life—laughing-stocks, throw doubt upon his own inten- 
tions and make his action of to-day show forth before all as a mere flamboyant 
bid for popular applause, the gallery-appeal of one who feared inevitable defeat 
at the polls? 
As Harry stood in the pleasant room, with Brent’s penciled note in his hand, 
a strange thought obtruded itself, to grow slowly over his confused imaginings. 
Behind it all was there not the same wise Intention whose outlines he had thought 
a he distinguished in his bitter prison experience? And was he, in faithless presump- 
tion, to deny that overrule and vanish scornfully into some sluggish back-current 
of life? The same fate that had turned Paddy-the-Brick’s pellet of lead the single 
hair-breadth that had saved him, perhaps, from the scaffold, had rendered his 
Ye enemy—at least for the present—incapable of harming him. And this part of 
4] his problem belonged to the present. Why had the cards so fallen, unless in that in- 
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Craig turned from 
the window and set his eyes ' 
on Paddy the Brick. He gave 
a sudden start. 
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tricate Plan it was meant that he should now give his hand to this work? He 

had trusted fate far, might he not trust it farther? Though the party that had 

called him to carry its standard into the fight was destined to failure, it was 

working for the future; and some other campaign— 

long after the worst that could befall had come # ry vy yon ye eg 

to him—would bring its principles success. He sage! Sopra sci 

; fb % ‘ ‘ of fear ran across 

would have done his part! Dn ;' his pallid 
So, for good or ill to himself, Harry made his by io. features. 

momentous decision, and as if it had been a signal, 

at the same instant there came the quick, insistent ringing 

of the telephone on his desk. 


HE next few days were days of ungrudging labor 
on Harry’s part, of conferences with the State 


leaders—for Brent’s prophecy had been fulfilled, 

and good-government clubs throughout the State 

had placed their local machinery in the new 

party’s control. These earlier meet- 

ings were, for the most part, in 

Harry’s own apartment or in the 

library of Midfields, since Judge 

Allen was chairman 

of the committee on or- 

ganization. On none of ~ 

these latter occasions had Sevier seen 

Echo; nor, to his relief, had he met 

her elsewhere. He gave himself no : 

relaxation, bending all the energies of his reawakened being to the task of detail 
and the mapping-out of the campaign he was entering. Whatever his apprehension 
and trepidation, he had learned his real weight in the hour of his great speech ; 
and the sense of power, linked with extraordinary and tangible opportunity, thrilled 
and dominated him. 

There came an evening, however, after a day of more than usual concentration, 
when he felt that he must relax. He had dined at the hotel with some of the 
party’s out-of-town lieutenants, but excused himself early and chose to dismiss 
his motor and to walk home, craving the lightness and gayety of the jostling streets 
and gleaming windows. 

Presently he found himself passing a theater-front and remembered that Brent 
had pressed him to make one of a box-party there that same evening. At the time 
he had left the matter open, pleading the dinner engagement; but now it occurred 
to him suddenly that an hour of lights and music would be welcome. It was the 
intermission after the first act, and men were flocking to the doorways, chatting and 
laughing. The spirit of frivolity attracted him, and he entered with the rest. 
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The orchestra was playing—a Bohe- an instant, resentment stirred in him; 
mian medley of uneven harmonies and_ he guessed that Brent, albeit with the 
wildly plaintive alternations, strung, as _ best intentions in the world, had planned 
on a thread, on the airily fantastic motif this meeting. Then he squared his 
of Dvorak’s Mumoresque, and the shoulders and entered. In another mo- 
pirouetting music seemed to belong to ment he had greeted Mrs. Spottiswode 
the flippant and shallow yet alluring in and was bowing over Echo’s hand. 
terior, with its plenteous gold-leaf and The men had risen. ‘Here 
dark blue draperies embroidered in ii yi is the candidate!”  ex- 
peacock-feathers—the breath of a Sil claimed Brent, 
life of laughter, of careless amuse- Te 
ment, of joy in the present. 
Harry felt his spirits lift and 
lighten at the grateful 
slackening of _ tension 
which the mise en scene 
created, and he bowed 
and smiled easily when 
the audience testified 
its recognition, as he 
followed the attend- 
ant along the side 
wall, by a_ hushed 
‘handclapping which 
ran across the rows 
of seats. 
With his hand part- 
ing the rear curtains 
of the box, however, 
he halted _irreso- 
lutely ; its occupants 
were Mrs. Spot-.< 35 
tiswode, 
Brent, Law- 
rence Tread- 
well and @ 
Echo. For-<@ 
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went out and touched her arm. “oy 


“Echo!” he whispered hoarsely. ““Echo—” mak 
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laughing. “Mrs. Spottiswode was just 
about to make me a wager that you 
wouldn’t descend to such triviality.” 

Pretty Mrs. Spottiswode smiled as she 
closed her fan. “If I had, I shouldn’t 
begrudge the loss,” she said. ‘You've 
missed the first act, Mr. Sevier ; but then, 
openings are always dull, aren’t they?” 
Treadwell shook hands with him with 
frank friendliness. Politically he be- 
longed to the party in power, but his 
liking for Harry was sincere and of 
long standing. 


HE lights in the house were fading, 

and the orchestra had swung into a 
soft and measured air. The rustle and 
chatter among the seats stilled: the cur- 
tain was rising. After the few words of 
greeting, Harry dropped into the vacant 
chair behind Echo’s, in the rear of the 
enclosure. He had a feeling that again 
a satiric chance had snatched the reins 
of conduct from his hands. His unsee- 
ing gaze was set upon the crowded tiers 
beneath, but he was conscious of nothing 
but that small, delicately-shaped head 
like one in a Greek frieze, that clear- 
cut profile softly tinged by the dim rose- 
lamps of the box, the clasped, unringed 
hands, the lacy sweep of the pale 
evening-dress silhouetted against the cur- 
tain. Beyond the range of his vision, 
manikins came and went upon the 
stage, speaking meaningless words. At 
the other side of the box Mrs. Spottis- 
wode was whispering the story of some 
humorous adventure to Treadwell and 
Brent, whose heads were bent toward 
her. Everything else seemed unreal and 
far away, and he and Echo the only 
realities in a chapter of banality. 

He became conscious all at once that 
her head was turned toward him, and as 
though by magnetic compulsion, his own 
eyes looked into hers. 

“I want to say something to you.” 
The words were the merest whisper on 
her parted lips; yet he heard. He drew 
his chair nearer till his bent head was 
at her shoulder. “Yes,” he said. 

Her lips trembled, but she spoke in 
a clear undertone, audible only to him, 
which faltered the merest trifle: 

“IT don’t know whether—now—it 
makes any difference to you,” she said. 
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“But I—I was not myself when I— 
wrote you that note. the day you—went 
away. There was a reason why i—acted 
as I did. You—” 

The low voice failed. There had been 
in the hesitant words failing pride and 
shame, mingled with the love that had 
been so long denied—a revelation which 
welled from the pure, outspoken honesty 
of heart that compelled it, demanding. 
at all odds, so far as he was concerned. 
openness and understanding. 

The shaken voice, the tremulous lips. 
the faint scent of her clothing, all the 
sweet suggestions of her presence were 
crying aloud to Harry, tempting him 
with a vision of promise. What if she had 
failed him—then? What if that courage 
he had dreamed, put to the touch, had 
shown but cowardice, that love of him 
a secondary thing to her? She was what 
he wanted. As much as she loved anyone 
—save herself—she loved him! Was not 
a half-loaf better than no bread? The 
icy barrier of reserve which he had reared 
crumbled down. His groping hand 
went out and touched her arm. 

“Echo!” he whispered _hoarsely. 
“Echo—” 

His voice died in his throat. Her 
hands in her lap held the theatrical 
program, and words in large black 
letters—the title of the piece—were star- 
ing up at him from the white paper: 


THE JAILBIRD 


In the shadow, he felt his limbs sud- 
denly trembling. With a kind of fasci- 
nation his gaze, for the first time since 
his entrance, lifted to the stage. 

It was set as a long flagged corridor 
of vertical steel bars, into which doors 
were let at regular intervals; and _ be- 
hind each door a bare, forbidding room 
appeared, furnished with two iron cots, 
one above the other, and two wooden 
stools. As he gazed in consternation, a 
bell clanged, and along the corridor 
came tramping a line of men clad in 
dingy stripes, pale faces close to shabby 
shoulders, knees rising and falling to 
the damnable rhythm of the prison 
lock-step. 

Harry felt a chill creep over him. 
He sat upright, his whole body rigid, 
each detail of the significant picture 
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stamping itself upon his quivering per- 
ception. Midway of the line a turnkey 
unlocked a door in the barred wall, and 
twe links of the human chain detached 
themselves and entered—one stooped and 
crafty and cringing, the other clean-cut 
and erect, with no stamp of vice upon 
his face. The clanging bolt shot home ; 
the line moved off. Then in the silence 
of the house the comely figure leaned 
against the bars, and John Stark’s voice 
—or was it Ais, Harry Sevier’s !—cried 
in broken agony: 

“And I am innocent—innocent !” 

S the curtain descended on the act, 

amid a crash of orchestral music, 
Mrs. Spottiswode turned to Harry with 
a little shrug. 

“Tt zs moving, really, isn’t it? But 
how ferribly unnatural! Of course, in 
real life nothing like that could happen 
to an innocent man. What do you think, 
Mr. Treadwell ?” 

But Treadwell did not answer at once. 
He had turned in surprise to the rear 
of the box, where a youth in a gray 
silver-buttoned uniform had parted the 
curtains. The messenger was looking at 
Brent, who rose and went to him. 

“I beg pardon, sir,” the boy said in 
a low voice, “but they told me at the 
box-office you were here. Will you please 
come over to the club? Something is the 
matter. Perhaps Mr. Sevier will come 
too.” 

Brent looked at him—there was agita- 
tion in the youthful face. He turned. 

“Will you ladies excuse Sevier and 
me for a few minutes?” he asked. “I 
dare say we shall be back before the cur- 
tain goes up again.” 

At the words Harry had risen also, 
with a quick relief at this summons, 
whatever it was, that offered instant 
escape. Though his bow took in Echo, 
he did not look at her as, turning, he 
followed Brent quickly from the box. 


CHAPTER XL 
GENTLEMEN ALL 


(CHISHOLM ALLEN had come to 
the end of a long tether. He was 
drunk—not with the amiable jollity of 
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the youthful tippler, nor with the heavy, 
fatuous oblivion of the sot, but with 
the drunkenness that marks the rebellion 
of the nerve-cell against the prolonged 
excitation of an intoxicant—the dread- 
ful revenge wherein the outraged brain 
summons the distorted imagination to 
fill the victim’s landscape with uncouth 
and demoniacal visitants. 

For a long fortnight, at the Springs, 
with a couple of cronies, he had defied 
convention and strained a_ tolerance 
which had countenanced past escapades 
because he was an Allen, to the break- 
ing-point. Only when revelry had 
sunken to deep debauch had friends been 
able to bring him to the city, where he 
had been bestowed in a room at the 
club to await returning soberness. That 
night, however, when the friendly guard 
had relaxed, Chilly had awakened to 
horrid visions. At first he had known 
them for creations of his drunken 
fantasy, but they had multiplied in 
numbers and horror till they had broken 
down the frail bulwark of remaining 
reason and obsessed him with the sense 
of reality—uncanny nightmares from 
some formless abyss, shuddering mistakes 
of nature, mingling in a monstrous ex- 
travaganza that crowded about to menace 
him. 

With a scream Chilly burst from the 
room and ran along an upper corridor 
to the brightly lighted reading-room. It 
was deserted at that hour—but not for 
him, for the visitants from which he fled 
pursued him there. They ringed him 
about, clutching at him. Livid and 
shaking, he seized a heavy iron poker 
from the hearth and crouching in a 
corner, beat off the imaginary assailants. 

It was upon this spectacle that the 
agitated steward had come, called by a 
frightened bellboy, and as the theater 
stood opposite, he had hastily sent 
thither, as the likeliest spot in which to 
find some habitué of the club who might 
assume charge of the situation. 

Two other club-members stood non- 
plused and disconcerted on the thresh- 
old of the room when Harry Sevier and 
Brent entered, with the steward behind 
them. In the livid face of the boy at 
bay, the staring, distempered eyes, the 
gripped, impromptu weapon, Harry read 
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Echo sat for some min- 
utes with the paper he 

tight in her hand, with 

a weird feeling that 

it was a 

warning. 


the fact. He spoke to Chilly soothingly, 
but the frenzied brain did not recognize 
him. To his imagination the friendly, 
familiar faces took on the baleful char- 
acter of the gibbering things 

by which he was beset. He 

sprang up, slashing fran- 

tically with the iron, 

panting indistinguish- 

able words. Thus for 

a moment the writh- 

ing images fell 

back —but one 

of the iron drag- 

ons that formed 

the andirons 

suddenly 

came to 

life and 


on bat’s wings 
soared to a_ great 
marble bust that sat on a 
shelf above the fireplace, 
where it perched and spat 

down at him. 
Chilly leaped up at it, deal- 
ing it blow after blow with the 
poker—then laughed wildly to see it 
suddenly waver and topple forward. So 
it seemed to him, but an exclamation of 
dismayed warning broke from Harry’s 
lips; it was the heavy marble itself, its 
frail support shattered, that was falling. 
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Sevier instantly sprang forward. But 
he reached the spot too late. The great 
bust came crashing from its height 
full upon Chilly’s breast, and with a 
choked cry he went down beneath it. 

The others rushed to him, and between 
them the massive stone was lifted from 
the broken body. ‘Call up a doctor,” 
Harry ordered the steward. “Get the 
nearest—tell him to hurry; Mr. Allen 
is badly hurt.” To the rest he said: 
“Nothing must be known as to how this 
happened, outside this room. It was an 
accident, remember, nothing more. The 
shelf was weak, and the bust fell.” 





THEN tthe doctor came in, the 

crushed form lay upon a couch 
hastily improvised from chair-cushions. 
Blood was welling from the pale lips. 
The physician made a hasty examina- 
tion—then looked up and_ shook his 
head. 

“Better fetch his father and mother,” 
he said, “and as quickly as possible.” 

“T will go,” voluntered Brent. “My 
car is at the theater. I can do it in 
twenty minutes.”’ He went out, quickly, 
while the man of medicine opened his 
case and busied himself with restor- 
atives. 

To Harry, who stood watching with 
the others, it seemed that these were to 
be of no avail; but after an interval 
Chilly opened his eyes. He gazed at the 
professional face so near—at the other 
shocked countenances grouped about. 
He saw the bust lying on its side. 

‘‘I’m—sober now,” he gasped. “I was 
—seeing things, eh? But I seem to be 
—hurt. What’s the matter?” 

“The marble fell and struck you,” 
said Harry. 

A spasm of pain caught Chilly, and 
he groaned. “I remember,” he said; 
and then, after a pause: “Am I—badly 
off ?” - 

“I’m afraid so,” said the doctor. 

The pity in the tone conveyed its 
message. A tremor ran over Chilly’s 
face. There was a long moment’s silence. 

“Have I—much time?” 

‘“‘Not very much,” answered the other 
gently. 

Chilly caught a breath that was half 
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a sob. “Poor little Nancy!” he 
whispered. 

He looked up at the men who stood 
about him. “I would like,” he said, 
hesitatingly but clearly, ‘“—I would be 
glad if some—explanation might be 
made of this—occurrence—which would 
not involve unnecessary pain to the 
Duchess. Perhaps that is—impossible. 
But I would—bé grateful—” 

One of the younger men leaned be- 
side him. It was Lee Carter, his closest 
friend, who had brought him that after- 
noon from the Springs. ‘“Dear.old chap !” 
he said brokenly. “I was standing just 
under it. You saw it topple and jumped 
to save me! That is how it happened! 
Every one of us saw it.” | 

A wan smile touched the whitening 
lips. “Gentlemen all!” said Chilly, and 
closed his eyes. 

He lay silent then; he was breathing 
with increasing difficulty. At length 
there was the sound of a motor halting 
outside, and Harry and the rest went 
out. 

In the quiet of the room the door 
opened upon Judge Allen and Mrs. 
Allen. She was deadly pale, her face 
frozen with anguish. She knelt beside 
the prostrate figure and took the cold 
hand of her son in hers. 

“Chilly!” she cried. “My poor, poor 
boy!” 

His eyes opened. He seemed, in that 
last fading instant, to see only her. 
“Duchess!” he whispered, and with the 
word the light died in his face. 
“Duchess !”’. 


\JRS. ALLEN looked at the Judge’s 
*" quivering countenance with dull, 
blank eyes that saw two great tears 
suddenly detach themselves and roll 
down his pale cheeks. He took a step 
toward her. 

“Charlotte,” he stammered, ‘W—Char- 
lotte !”” 

There was in the shaking voice some- 
thing that pierced her agony, a tone that 
she had not heard on his lips for many, 
many long years—an echo of accents 
that she had known when she was a 
bride. She gazed at him an instant voice- 
lessly. 
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(\- {LATS WAR- 
| S | REN,  gen- 
| | eral-agent of 


———_ the World- 
Famous Circus, was breathing hard 
with the breath of anger, as _ he 
groped his way down the dark hall- 
way on the top floor of the somewhat 
aged hotel. When he reached the door 
he sought, he slammed it behind him and 
stood scowling dejectedly toward where 
a narrow-shouldered, sharp-eyed little 
man sat by the window, a cigarette hang- 
ing from his lips, his feet propped lazily 
on the ledge. There was a moment of 
pause. Then the little man at the win- 
dow grinned. 

“You must ha’ had a swell session, 

kid,” he announced. “What'd he try to 
do—take your watch an’ chain into the 
bargain ?” 
« Over at the door Slats Warren jerked 
his dead cigar from between his teeth 
and then with long-distance accuracy, 
whirled it across the room and out the 
window. He scowled more deeply than 
ever. 

“For bein’ a no-good, dirty stiff, that 
guy’s got the world beat,” he burst forth 
with enthusiastic anger. “You know 
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what he wants now? More than that, 
what he got? Just three hundred for 
the grounds, that’s all. Just three hun- 
dred iron men, cocoanuts, beans, bones, 
bucks, dollars! It aint worth twenty- 
five! On the square, Shoestring, of all 
the no-good, rotten, dirty stiffs that 
ever—” 

At the window, Shoestring Charlie 
Grenolds, owner and proprietor of the 
World-Famous Circus, chuckled in spite 
of his anger. 

“You're pullin’ the same stuff twice 
over in the same paragraph, Slats,” he 
broke in. “That guy must have you 
cuckoo. What’s his excuse?” 

“Aint got none,”’—Slats Warren had 
doubled himself into a chair and was 
staring at the floor,—‘except that he 
knéws he’s got th’ only circus-grounds 
in town where a guy can get a nickel’s 
worth o’ business. He was greasy enough 
to salve over the contractin’-agent an’ 
let him get out o’ town without signin’ 
up a lot-contract on th’ old terms. Then 
as soon as he sees the town’s all con- 
tracted an’ that we’ve got our Dillin’ 
up an’ all that sort o’ thing, he tears 
loose with th’ announcement that he’s 
sorry but that the price is goin’ up to 
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three hundred instead of fifty for the 
grounds, as heretofore. An’ he don’t 
budge an inch, either.” 

Slats dragged a new cigar from his 
pocket and glared at it a second before 
jamming it between his teeth. 

“T goes and sees him this afternoon 
and tells him about how many times 
we've come to this town, how we used 
to winter here with th’ old Silverplate 
Shows and how we're well known an’ 
how we’ve always tried to do the decent 
sort o’ thing—an’ you know what I get? 
Oh, a lot! He just barks at me an’ 
shows his teeth an’ says I can pay the 
three hundred or get out. An’ to make 
things good, he lets me know that ‘if I 
aint satisfied and that if I want to get 
hostile about it, hell go before the city 
council an’ see if he can’t pull off a few 
special license assessments on the show, 
just for the benefit of the city treasury 
an’ the general good o’ the community. 
Oh, a swell guy he is!” the general-agent 
concluded heatedly, “a dead swell, reg- 
‘lar guy!” 

LATS WARREN ceased for breath. 

Shoestring Charlie Grenolds pulled 
thoughtfully at his cigarette, threw it 
away and then, dragging his makin’s 
from a pocket, slowly began the rolling 
of another. His eyes were narrowed, 
and there were little wrinkles about the 
corners of them which told of slow anger 
burning in his brain. For a long time he 
was silent. Then he moved from his 
slouching position and leaned forward, 
staring out toward the tops of the build- 
ings opposite. 

“T didn’t think we’d get much else, 
Slats,’’ he said at last. “When a guy’s 
a banker, a politician and a general all- 
around string-puller that gets away, with 
as much junk as Adolph Crandall has, 
he’s liable to pull anything. For ten 
cents, if I could find any paper to print 
it, I’d tear loose with what Ruddy Morris 
spilled that time he was stewed, about 
him an’ Crandall an’ the bakin’-powder 
bribe with the legislature. An’ for ten 
cents more—” 

He was silent then. Slats scowled at 
a pattern of the carpet and shifted his 
feet. 

“There wouldn’t be no paper that’d 
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have the heart to print it—unless they 
had somethin’ more to base it on. There 
aint nothin’ to back it up. An’ besides, 
even if there was enough dope to send 
the guy over for eight hundred years, 
there aint a cop in this town that’d even 
pull the pinch.” 

Shoestring laughed. 

“You’re wrong there, kid. Larry 
Trent may be only a front-office dick, 
but he comes nearer to runnin’ the chief 
than the chief does 't’ runnin’ him. An’ 
Larry .aint forgot that mortgage-deal 
that Crandall pulled on him the season 
we wintered here. The guy that ever 
started. Larry Trent on a real piece 0’ 
dope never could get him to let loose 
that’s all. It’d be a go-through thing, 
like a bulldog with the lockjaw on the 
end o’ a soup-bone. But I don’t guess 
there’s much chance o’ anything like 
that—with the slim stuff we’d have to 
slip him.” 

Slats slid deep into his chair. 

“Anyway,” he observed, “I guess the 
time-limit’s up on that legislature stunt. 
That’s why he’s gettin’ so flossy. It 
must be up, because Ruddy Morris is 
back in town, an’ he wouldn’t be—” 

“What?” Shoestring Charlie Grenolds 
had whirled in his chair and was staring 
at his general-agent. “Where’d you get 
that dope?” 

“Tt aint dope; I seen him.” 

“Where?” Shoestring was shooting his 
questions. s 

“Down to Bartelbaum’s, th’ old hang 
out. I stopped in there on the way back 
to get a cigar when I lamped him beatin’ 
it in with his grips. I—” 

“Sure?” demanded Shoestring. 

Slats Warren spread his hands. 

“Why, I seen him; that’s all I know 
I was just standin’ there, an’ seen him 
come in an’ seen Bartelbaum shake hands 
with him an’ put his grips behind the 
bar an’ order a drink an’ ask him if th’ 
old town looked the same. [—” 

He ceased. For Shoestring Charlie 
Grenolds, a queer light shining in his 
eves, had risen and was reaching for 
the telephone. 

“Tear down there an’ see if you can 
get any more dope on him,” came hi 
terse order as he lifted the receiver. 
“Make it short. As soon as I can get 
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“Tear down there an’ see if you can get any more dope on him,” came his terse order as he lifted the receiver. ‘Make it 
short. As soon as I can get the detective-room, I'll have Larry Trent on the way up here. Now cut 
loose—Police Headquarters, Central—an’ make a quick trip of it. Get me?” 
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the detective-room, I’ll have Larry Trent 
on the way up here. Now cut loose— 
Police Headquarters, Central—an’ make 
a quick trip of it. Get me?” 

But Slats Warren was staring. 

“T don’t catch the drift,’ he broke in 
hazily. ‘“‘What’s the—” 

“Police Headquarters?” Shoestring 
asked into the telephone. “Gimme the 
Detective Department—Larry Trent.” 
Then he turned. “Just this,” he an- 
swered. “I happened to look up my notes 
while you was away on what Ruddy 
Morris spilled that time he was stewed. 
That there bribin’ deal that him an’ 
Adolph Crandall pulled off happened 
about three o’clock the mornin’ o’ June 
second, three years ago. Right now, it’s 
three o’clock th’ afternoon of June first. 
The statute o’ limitations is three full 
years. We've got just twelve hours to 
get a guy’s confession, line up th’ evi- 
dence an’ bull a district attorney into 


issuin’ an information. So beat it!” 





T was six hours afterward that Shoe- 
string Charlie Grenolds leaned back 
from the end of a very satisfying dinner 
and gazed complacently into the worried 
face of Slats Warren. Somewhere, out 
in the city, Larry Trent, with Shoe- 
string Charlie’s notes in his pocket and 
personal malice in his heart, was working 
on the solution of an old, old case—the 
case of three men in a room, and money 
that passed between them, a case that 
had changed the majority in a legislative 
vote, brought suicide to the voter, a pro- 
tracted trip in strange parts of the coun- 
try for the second man—and now was 
weaving toward the time when the third 
man, who thus far had escaped, would 
make his explanations in court. Until 
to-day that third man had been a mys- 
tery to Larry Trent. But with the news 
of his name— 

Shoestring smiled as he remembered 
the look on Larry Trent’s face. Then 
his twinkling eyes fastened themselves on 
the worried countenance of Slats War- 
ren, acruss the table. 

“Kid,” he ordered, “hand me that 
there fin-bowl. I mussed up everything 
but my ears, eatin’ that there shortcake. 
Swell dump, aint it?” He glanced about 
the restaurant. “Sure do put up the swell 





eats.” Then he laughed. “Come out of 
it, Slats. A guy’d think we was tryin’ to 
pinch the President o’ th’ United States 
or somethin’. What’s eatin’ you?” 

Slats Warren wagged his head. 

“T wish I knew what Trent was do- 
in’,” he said slowly. 

“What he’s doin’? Huh, that’s easy! 
Shoestring wiggled his fingers in the air 
and reached for his napkin. “He aint 
doin’ nothin’ but givin’ Ruddy Morris 
the finest piece o’ third degree that he 
ever bumped up ‘against—that’s» all. 
He’s got him in the back room of a hotel 
somewhere, doin’ everything to him but 
steppin’ in his face. You know, this 
aint Department stuff with Larry Treat: 
it’s revenge. An’ when a guy gets turned 
loose on a revenge thing. Slats, he aint 
carin’ much what the law is. He’d beat 
up a woman or steal candy from a baby. 
That’s why I don’t play this revenge 
stuff so strong, Slats.” Shoestring’s face 
had suddenly gone serious. ‘When a guy 
lets it get hold of him, he just naturally 
goes cuckoo. He aint right in the dome. 
He wants.to do everything to the guy 
he’s after except pull out his finger- 
nails. [—” 

Slats Warren looked up quickly. 

“You aint weakenin’ ?” 

“Who? Me?” Shoestring laughed. 
“Tt aint my fineral no more, Slats. I’ve 
turned it over to Larry, an’ he’s con- 
ductin’ th’ obsequies.” 

“The what?” 

“New word I got th’ other day,” an- 
swered Shoestring Charlie as he reached 
for his check ; “that’s why I used it. Le’s 
beat it over to the hotel. Larry ought 
to be reportin’ in on somethin’ pretty 
soon.” 


A MINUTE later, they were on the 
“” street, walking silently past the glit 
ter of picture-shows and lighted store- 
windows toward the stately old hotel 
that formed their home. There is an in- 
herent something in the heart of the 
circus-man that sends him to stately 
hotels. 

To-night, however. there was an_un- 
usual glow about the tall windows—a 
glow of yellow and of red and of blue, 
a rainbow of colors that was pretty and 
varied and not understandable. Through 





ONE TOUCH OF YOUTH 


“This here youth is great stuff, aint it?” Shoestring shifted his cigarette 
absently as he looked down upon the swinging maze of colors beneath. 


the heavy lace curtains could be seen 
shifting figures; music floated faintly to 
Slats and Shoestring as they hurried 


along the street; before the entrance 
were carriages and motors and taxicabs 

and there was life and motion and 
laughter as the vehicles came forward 
one by one, to discharge their passengers 
and then move swiftly away again. 

“They’re pullin’ off somethin’, aint 
they?” asked Shoestring. ‘Looks like 
they’ve grabbed all the swells in town. 
Everybody with their soup-an’-fish on, 
an’ all that sort o’ thing. Maybe we’d 
better make it by the side entrance—huh, 
Slats ?” 

Slats bit off the end of his cigar. 
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“Nothin’ but a bunch o’ kids,” 
he answered. “I heard the clerk 
jawin’ about it. The Senior 
Jump, or somethin’—”’ 

“Jump?” Shoestring looked 

up at him with quick interest. 

“Yeh, Jump—no, that aint 

it—Hop. That’s what they 

call it. Anyway, all these here 

kids that’s gettin’ ready to 

graduate out there at this here 

private school gets together 

—see—an’ pulls off a 

dance a couple o’ nights 

before the big parch- 

ment-passin’, an’ they 

calls it a hop. I think 

that’s it—an’—” 

Shoestring 

staring ahead, to- 

ward where the 

lights shone from the 
windows. 

“Just sort o’ gettin’ 

together for the last 

time, huh, an’ 

dancin’ together once 

around, so they’ll re- 

member it,” he said 

slowly. “It aint so 

bad, at that, is it? Le’s pile up 

on the balcony an’ take a slant 

at ’em. We'll have to be 

watchin’ for Larry, or for a 
*‘phone-call, anyway. I] 
kind o’ thought he’d call 
at the restaurant. Maybe 
he’s havin’ tough sled- 
din’ with that guy, makin’ 
him come through.” 

They passed through the great door- 
way of the hotel and stopped for a mo- 
ment to watch. In front of them, in vari- 
colored lights, was the insignia of the 
school in interwoven, glaring electric 
bulbs. High upon a palm-shielded plat- 
form an orchestra had taken its place 
and was playing. The great dining- 
room, the lobby, with its smooth tiled 
floors—all had become a great ballroom, 
where dancing and laughing, dress-suited 
boys, and soft, fluffy, glad-eyed girls, 
were saying and swaying a happy good- 
by. 

Shoestring led the way to the stairs 
and on toward the balcony. For a long 
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time he stood up there, watching the 
swaying, happy maze of colors beneath 
him. Beside him Slats Warren raised his 
shoulders alternately and. swayed his 
head to the music. 

“This here youth is great stuff, aint 
it?” Shoestring shifted his cigarette ab- 
sently as he looked down upon the swing- 
ing maze of colors beneath. ‘The whole 
world’s on an altar when you’re young, 
Slats. You don’t even kick if it rains on 
the night o’ the dance, when you’re young 
—'cause then you can. hold the hand o’ 
the most wonderful girl in the world 
just a little tighter when you help her 
out o’ the taxi. You don’t kick if it’s 
moonlight. either—the silver o’ the moon 
just makes the silver linin’ 0’ the whole 
world that much brighter. You don’t 
kick on nothin’, ’cause there aint nothin’ 
to kick about.” 

He pufted slowly. 

“Nope, you don’t even see the bumps 
in the road, Slats, when you’re young, 
‘cause you’re lookin’ at ’em from ’way 
off. The hills don’t seem as steep until 
you get right to ’em—an’ this here 
youth aint spendin’ much time lookin’ 
ahead, anyhow. See them electric lights 
down there? Them’s just lights to us. 
But to them kids—well, they'll go home 
to-night an’ they’ll wonder how anybody 
can fuss about business an’ worries an’ 
troubles an’ such when there’s great 
things like fraternities an’ sororities an’ 
almy matter, or whatever it is, an’ when 
the most beautiful girl in the world has 
kind o’ snuggled close in the second 
waltz. ‘Twenty vears from now, she may 
be fat an’ have a temper—but, as I 
said, you aint lookin’ ahead when you’re 
young. An’ you can talk all you please. 
Slats, but the guy who just lives to-day 
an’ shuts his eyes to to-morrow’s the hap- 
piest guy, after all. As long as you do 
that, you’re just a happy sondfagunelike 
them kids down there. But once let the 
world rise up an’ slap you, an’ wake you 
up to the fact that there’s a lot more 
slaps comin’, an’ make you begin layin’ 
your plans t’ dodge ’em, just start fram- 
in’ to beat this here ol’ world at bein’ 
mean an’ tricky an’ cantankerous, an’ 
then—I don’t care if you’re eighty or 
eighteen, you’re old, Slats, you’re old.” 
Slats Warren nodded his head and 
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continued to stare at the dancers be- 
neath. At last he raised a long finger 
and pointed. 

“There’s one that aint goin’ to be 
fat twenty years from now,” he an- 
nounced as his eyes followed the grace- 
ful movements of a spritelike little fig- 
ure beneath him. “An’ what’s more, she 
aint goin’ to have a temper, neither—an’ 
even if she did, a guy could stand it. 
Aint she a swell little dame, though ?” 

Shoestring followed the direction of 
Slats’ finger and stared admiringly. He 
grinned and pulled at his cigarette. 

“Aint she a princess?” he asked al- 
most paternally. ‘Aint she the candy? 
Gosh, a kid sure’ looks swell when she’s 
young an’ all dolled up, don’t she? Don’t 
she, though—huh? An’ say, that kid 
aint havin’ a good time, either. Oh, no! 
She’s just eatin’ it up—that’s all. Now, 
there y’are, Slats. That’s just what I 
was—” 

“There’s Larry!” 








T was the voice of Slats Warren, sud- 

denly alert. He pointed quickly and 
then turned to follow, for Shoestring 
already was preceding him toward the 
stairs. A moment more, and they were 
beside a black-eyebrowed man _ who 
peered about him and who talked with- 
out moving his lips. 

“Got him, all right,” he said briefly. 
Shoestring moved close. 

“Come through?” 

“Yeh. Coughed up his liver. But the 
district attorney wont stand hitched.” 
The detective’s vision roamed the scene 
of happiness before him. Slats Warren 
grunted. Shoestring rammed his hands 
into his pockets. 

“What’s the hunch? Scared?” 

“No. Just says it’s one guy’s word 
against another’s. A bum against a 
banker. We’ll have to swing in another 
piece o’ testimony before we can pull 
the pinch. He looked up this proposition 
on the time o’ the statute o’ limitations 
an’ thinks it’ll get away, all right—us 
arrestin’ him at the last minute. But we 
got to swing in that other evidence.” 

“Other evidence?” Slats craned his 
neck forward. “What?” 

“Crandall’s daughter.” 

“Didn’t know he had one.” 





Shoe- 
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string raised his cigarette, hidden in his 
cupped hand, and took a puff. “What’s 
she got to do with it?” 

“Nothin’—straight. That is, nothin’ 
except that the night the frame-up was 
made an’ the money paid over, Ruddy 
Morris says she was bustin’ around the 
house or somethin’ an’ bobbed into th’ 
old man’s library just as he was handin’ 
the cash to Marquette, the third guy. 
She heard him say, too, somethin’ about 
what it was for. She aint nothin’ but a 
kid. I could swing next to her and put 
her over the jumps for about a half-hour, 
an’ she’d tear loose with the dope, all 
right. She’s here at this dance. I’m just 
watchin’ her for the chance—she’ll bust 
out this way pretty soon, an’ I’ll cop 
her.” 

“Where’s she at?” Slats Warren 
leaned forward and stared with inter- 
ested eyes at the dancers. Larry Trent 
bobbed his head toward a far corner of 
the room. 

“That’s her—that swell-lookin’: little 
dame over there with that fluffy junk 
flyin’ over her shoulders.” 

Slats’ eyes went wide. “Gosh, Shoe- 
string,” he said whole-heartedly, ‘that’s 
the little doll we was talkin’ about.” 

“Yeh!” Shoestring glanced across the 
dance-floor. “When you goin’ to grab 
her ?” 

“Pretty soon. Got to.” Larry’s lips 
moved ever so lightly. “Kind of hate to 
do it in front of everybody, though. 
Thought maybe there might be an inter- 
mission or something. Thought if there 
was, I’d grab a bite to eat while I was 
waiting. I aint had anything since 
noon.” 

The music had stopped and was be- 
ginning again. 

“TI got the idea,” said - Shoestring. 
“Slats, take him over to that restaurant 
where we was at. I’ll stall here a minute 
and frame up a bellboy to call her out 
when we get back. Then we’ll shoot her 
right up to our room an’ have it out. 
Better that way than takin’ her out o’ 
the hotel. I'll frame it with the guy be- 
hind the desk—he’s a decent geek. He’ll 
stand hitched. I'll be with you in a 
minute or two,” he said shortly over his 
shoulder. “Kind o' hate to frame up on 
a kid, at that, but I guess—” 


“ 
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A guttural grunt from Larry Trent 
interrupted. 

“IT don’t—not in this case,’ he said 
shortly. “There aint a heart or anything 
else in me now. I’ve got my chance, and 
I’d fight the world to get that guy now 
—believe me. I’ve waited six years, 
and—” 

“Yeh,” grinned Shoestring Charlie. 
“an’ you'll be waitin’ six years more for 
a dish o’ ham an’ eggs if you keep stallin’ 
around. Get over to that restaurant, an’ 
then le’s pull this thing off. Time’s get 
tin’ short.” 


O it was that when Shoestring Charlie 
hurried into the Golden Grill twenty 
minutes later, the growls of Larry Trent 
were just subsiding—in view of the fact 
that at last a waiter was placing before 
him his “short order,” exceedingly 


lengthened in transmission. He glanced 
upward as Shoestring sidled into the seat 


opposite him. 

“Ge’ i’ fixed 
mouthed query. 
rolling of a cigarette. 

“Yeh. Framed the guy behind the 
desk to send a boy for her. Then we'll 
shoot her into th’ elevator, run her up 
to the room an’ have it out. If the guy 
that’s with her starts anything, Slats can 
take him into his room and tell him 
where to get off at. We'd better be kind 
o’ rushin’ things.” 

Larry Trent did not answer. He 
too busily cramming food. 

Slats reached for a pocket. ‘What's 
the check?” he asked. “I'll have it all 
paid when you’re through.” 

Shoestring reached forward and _ si- 
lently handed him the check. Then he 
settled back to wait. A minute—two. 
three, five. The three men from 
the table and hurried from the restau- 
rant. 

Past the lights they went, and then 
into the darkness of the side-street. No 
one spoke. A messenger-boy roared past 
on his motorcycle and faded around a 
corner. The three men hurried for- 
ward— 

Then stopped, looked at each other 
and ran. From an alleyway, two hun- 
dred feet away, had come a jumble of 
sounds—the hoarse scream of a man, the 


up?” came his full 
Shoestring began the 
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Slats Warren stood staring at a dented, broken, blcod-splotched derby he held before him. 
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report of a shot. Then silence again— 
silence except for the faint roaring of 
the messenger’s motorcycle in the dis- 
tance, the breathing of three men, the 
pattering of three men’s shoes on the 
sidewalk, as they ran excitedly forward. 

The alley: into the darkness shot the 
rays of Larry Trent’s flashlight. Matches 
flared. Here and there the three men 
circled, looking about them, peering into 
the darkness of the alley’s depth. Then 
a half shout, half grunt, as Slats War- 
ren reached forward and stood staring 
at a dented, broken, blood-splotched 
derby he held before him. An answering 
grunt as a ball of crumpled paper was 
brought into the varying circle of the 
flashlight. Hastily the detective seized 
the bit.of white and turned to Shoestring. 

*“Hold this flash,” he ordered shortly. 
“Let’s see what we’ve got. What about 
that hat?” He turned toward Slats. 

“Got blood on it,” came the answer. 
“Looks like some guy’d been caved in the 
head an’ shot. He ought to be around 
here if he was—” 


“What’s on the paper?” Shoestring 
was pressing at the button of the flash. 

Hurriedly the detective unfolded the 
note; then hé gasped as he read: 

“ ‘Ruddy Morris—Bartelbaum’s Place. 


Dear Ruddy—Something big doing. 
Meet me at alley between Young and 
Harris Streets at ten. Keep it dark.- 
Mike.’ ” 

“What'd you let that guy go back 
for?” Shoestring’s voice was snapping. 
“They’ve sloughed him!” 

“But I didn’t!” Larry Trent whirled, 
and his face was savage. “Do I look 
like a’ boob? I left him locked in a 
room over at the Bonaventure with old 
Ragan, who used to be jailer. I knew 
I couldn’t take him to headquarters until 
I had things rounded, and—” 

“Then he’s got out. And _ they’ve 
sloughed him. Somebody’s tipped Cran 
dall what was doin’, an’ he’s got Morris 
out o’ the way—that’s all. We've got to 
work an’ work quick!’ 


RENT did not answer. His eves nar- 

rowed almost to slits, he looked again 
at the note and then jammed it into a 
-pocket. From far up the alley came a 
shout. 
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“They went up this way—” It was 
Slats Warren. ‘““There’s blood all around 
here. They must have carried him—an’ 
he was bleedin’ like a stuck pig.” 

“There’s only one thing to do, and 
that’s follow—” Larry Trent reached 
for his revolver. ‘We've got to get—” 

‘“There’s a lot more things to do than 
that,” cried Shoestring. “You two guys 
follow the trail. I’m going back and 
find out how that guy got out. and what’s 
become of Crandall. I’m goin’ to try to 
work quiet, if such a thing’s possible 
There’s something behind this. I’l]—” 

“If we aint back, try to pick up the 
trail and follow us in a car.” Larry 
Trent was already starting up the alley. 
“Don’t spill it to the chief—he’d have 
eight fits an’ ball everything up. We've 
got to rush. See the district attorney 
and tip him off.” 

wares: Et voice that floated 
back to the detective from the mouth of 
the alley. Shoestring Charlie already 
was hurrying away. 

The detective threw his flashlight far 
before him. Up ahead in the alley the 
form of Slats Warren showed dimly in 
the light of a flaring match. The de 
tective ran forward. 

“Still see blood?” 

“Yeh.” Slats was hurrying on, aided 
by the flashlight. ‘See it? It’s just a 
steady drip, about every two or three 
feet. They must have shot the heart out 
of him an’ carried him away. Don’t 
see how they could go so fast—here. 
they turned out into the street here—no. 
they didn’t, either—they cut across into 
that vacant lot over there. Maybe—” 

The two men became suddenly silent. 
The flash was extinguished for a mo 
ment. Taking advantage of telephone 
poles and packing-boxes, they crept for- 
ward. They listened. But there was only 
silence. 

A long wait. Then the detective 
stepped forth and once more flashed his 
light. They tramped the vacant lot— 
the inevitable dirty, vacant lot of a busi- 
ness district. But nobody showed before 
them. 

Fifteen minutes—a half-hour. Then 
a grunt from Larry Trent again as he 
found a smear of blood on the side of 
a packing-case and again located the 
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splotches as they turned into an alley. 
The men bent close to the ground. The 
circle of the flashlight gleamed before 
them. They hurried onward. 

A half-hour more, and they lost the 
trail again. Another half-hour, and they 
were following once more, out into the 
residence district, across pathways of 
vacant lots, the blood ever splattered 
before them, through dark alleyways, 
and finally, as the faint booming of 
the town-clock called midnight, into the 


open country. A stop. Larry Trent 
paused and looked dejectedly about 
him. 


“T played the fool stunt again,” he 
muttered. “Them guys had some kind of 
a vehicle—that’s a cinch. If we’re going 
to stand a chance of getting them, we’ve 
got to move. I ought to have turned in 
a general alarm the minute this popped. 
It’s too late now. What was that light 
back there?” 

“Garage, I think.” Slats 
peered far down the street to- hm 
ward where the last of the 
town’s buildings showed shad- 
owy and vague. “Wecame (4 
out of the alley about a 
half a block from there; 
then we shot straight 
past—remember? We 
ought to have asked <.. 
them—but I didn’t \ 
think. I was run- 
ning, an’—” 

“Let’s hurry.’ 
Larry Trent’s mouth 
Was grim. 

“We aint got much 
time—” ‘They were 
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running now, and 
Slats was panting 


by the side of the 
detective. ‘“It’d take 
two hours to get the 
dope and get in un- 
der the wire on that 
statute of  limita- 


tions thing, as it 
stands.” 
‘*T wo hours?” 


Larry Trent looked 
up viciously. 
no, boy. 
framed this 
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Crandall 
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“See anybody pass here?” the detective asked, “any time in the last two hours?” 
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thing up, and Crandall’s responsible. 


And there aint no limitation on mur- 
der !” 
HEY stopped. They pulled and 


pushed at the night-bell of the 

garage, finally to receive their answer. 
The detective pulled back his coat. 

“See anybody pass here?” he asked 

shortly, “any time in the last two hours?” 

“About an hour and a half ago,” came 

the answer of the garage attendant. “It 

was just be- 

fore I turned 

} in. We 

up here pretty 

early, and—” 

“That’s all 


close 















‘4% right. But 
who passed? 
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What’d they look like?” The defective 
was growing impatient. 

“Two men on a motorcycle. They 
were going pretty hard. That’s how I 
happened to—” 

“Carrying anything?” 
hoarse from excitement. 

“Ves, Couldn’t see just what it was. 
It was pretty big, though, and they were 
hdélding it between ’em on the other side 
from me. I couldn’t—” 

“That’s enough. Which way did they 
go?” 

“Straight out the road. I 
*em.” 

“All right. Pull on your clothes.” The 
detective’s order was sharp. “Get out a 
machine here, and let’s go. Charge it 
to the Police Department. Well, don’t 
stand there staring at me! Get a-move 
on!” 


Slats’ voice was 


watched 


A slow, dragging ten-minutes. Then, 
its exhaust roaring, its lights glaring, an 
automobile whirled from the garage door 
and started out the roadway into the 
open country. 

On and on—with now and then a stop 
to examine the dusty highway, to search 
here and there for the deadly blood- 
marks, to reassure themselves, then to 
hurry on again. An hour, while the 
lights of the city had faded far in the 
distance. An hour and a half— 

A shout from Slats, standing up in 
the tonneau of the machine and staring 
over the heads of the men before him. 
Far down the road, enlarged by the 
shadows, lay a bunched, lumpy some 
thing. The foot of the driver pressed 
hard against the accelerator; the ma- 
chine shot forward and then came to a 
gliding stop. But there were no words. 

Three men were standing up in the 
machine now, three men who stared 
wide-eyed at the object in the road. 
There before them, its outstretched feet 
securely bound, a circle of blood mak- 
ing its black mark in the dust about its 
throat, lay a hundred-pound pig, stiff 
in death, a dent in its head and a slit 
in its throat, and there the blood-trail 
ceased. A five-gallon can lay near by, 
its spout crusted where water, mixed with 
blood, had dried. One by one the men 
examined the objects before them. One 
by one they turned to each other. Slats 
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was the first to give voice to his gasping 
surmise : 

“A frame-up! The guy got the tip on 
us—an’ he knew about this time thing. 
An’ he trailed us—then pulled this here 
thing off to keep us busy till the time 
was up. Remember that there messenger- 
boy that went past—” 

“Ten minutes to two.’”’ There was a 
bitter something about the voice of Larry 
Trent as he looked at his watch. “We 
couldn’t do anything now, even if we’d 
telephone. Even if we got the dope, 
there wouldn’t be time to file the in- 
formation. All that’s left for us to do 
is to ride back to town and break the 
news to Shoestring Charlie. A fine mess 

a fine gob of cheese—eh, what? And 


’ 


I always thought I was a detective!’ 


HEY found Shoestring waiting at the 
Slats told the 
gloomy-faced 
Then at 


entrance of the hotel. 
story while Larry Trent, 
and narrow-eyed, looked on. 
last the detective turned. 

“Well, there’s one consolation,” he 
said grumpily: “we’ve got one thing 
left—the publicity. I can make this guy 
come through to the whole yarn and 
swear to an affidavit. They ought to 
print it on that.” 

Shoestring Charlie rolled a cigarette 
and stared- thoughtfully at the street- 
lamp opposite. 

“What’s the use, Larry?” he asked 
slowly. “They've beat us—beat us at 
our own game. More than that, they’ve 
made a fine bunch of simps out of us. 
Ruddy Morris is still sitting up there 
in his room with the jailer. About the 
only thing I can see to do is to tell him 
that we’ve had a change of heart and 
that he can go—and to keep his 
mouth shut. Better that than to have 
everybody in town laughing at us. The 
sympathy’d be with the other guy now.” 

“T guess you’re right.” The detective 
jammed his hands into his_ pockets. 
“About the only thing that’s left is for 
me to go home and bury myself in the 
hay. I’m a fine hard-luck guy!” 

He turned and was gone. Shoestring. 
his cigarette glowing from the pull of his 
lips, Watched him until he had turned 
the corner far down the street. Then 
he looked at the dejected form of Slats 
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Warren, and there was a twinkling, boy- 
ish something in his eyes. 

“Wasn’t a bad little show at that, was 
it, Slats?” he asked, ‘“—considerin’ that 
I didn’t have any more time than I did.” 

“You?” Slats turned and his eyes 
were staring. ‘You—where do you get 
in? You—you—didn’t frame that thing 
up?” 

Shoestring grinned. 

“Sure. While you guys were order- 
ing th’ eats. Wasn’t bad, either, was 
it, for short notice? You guys hadn’t 
any more’n got out of the hotel than I 
got a hunch for a new tack to play the 
game against this guy, an’ went to it. 
But I knew that I couldn’t pull Larry 
off without some theatricals. About that 
time Tom Peters came by, an’ we framed 
it up—me an’ him an’ the messenger- 
kid an’ a hog that we bought off a guy 
that was comin’ in late for an early 
sale on the stockyards. An’—an’ then 
for good measure, after you guys got 
started, I got the district attorney out 0’ 
town on a fake telegram just to make it 
sure. An’ it worked good, didn’t it?” 

There was a boyish enthusiasm in the 
voice of Shoestring Charlie, but there 
was amazement on the face of Slats 
Warren. 

“But—but why? I don’t get the—” 

“Oh, nothin’.” Shoestring stared at-his 
cigarette. “I just took a notion that if 
that guy’s time was so near up for ex- 
emption, it’d be a kind o’ dirty trick to 
send him over. I aint much strong on 
this revenge stuff—” 

“An’ so you go to all this trouble’— 
the voice of Slats was scathing—‘an’ 
frame up all this here junk, an’ cause all 
this here trouble, just to keep a big bum 
like him out o’ jail an’ for the right 
to pay him three hundred dollars 0’ 
highway-robbery money for a circus- 
grounds an’—” 


HOESTRING cut him short. 
“Nope. You’re off a bit, Slats. I 
don’t think we’re goin’ to pay nothin’ 





There will be another Shoestring Charlie story in an early issue. 
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for them grounds. An’ what’s more, 
I think we’re goin’ to have lot, license 
an’ water free. An’ what’s still more, 
I think Larry Trent’s goin’ to get fixed 
up on that there mortgage. You see, 
Slats,’—and Shoestring grinned again, 
—‘I kind o’ got to thinkin’ that maybe 
this revenge stuff wouldn’t do nobody 
no good. So I just went to this guy an’ 
laid my cards on the table an’—an’— 
he come through beautiful. -So—” 

But the eyes of. Slats Warren were 
looking beyond the grin. “Sure that’s 
the straight dope?” he asked somewhat 
sharply. 

“Why—er—sure it is—honest.’”’ Shoe- 
string spread his hands. “You see, 
Slats,”—he hesitated a bit,—‘“‘it was only 
a few hours anyway from the time that 
the law would hold him innocent any- 
way, an’ besides—” 

“Besides,” Slats Warren interjected, 
“there was a pretty little kid in there 
at the dance that would have got dragged 
into it and had an awful slap in the face, 
and so you got soft-hearted. Is that it?” 

Shoestring grinned again—sheepishly 
this time—and reached for his makin’s. 

“Guess you’re right, kid,” he an- 
swered slowly. “That was it. The other 
stuff just happened along —about the 
grounds and that sort o’ thing. An’ 
that wouldn’t have happened, only I 
kind o’ bulled myself in with the kid 
an’ went home with her an’ her beau 
to see that she got there all right—an’ 
met the old man after I got there.” He 
placed the new-rolled cigarette absently 
between his lips. “We're only kids once, 
Slats, an’ we’re only kids just as long as 
the world is good an’ the sailin’s easy. 
I’d ha’ been a kind o’ bum guy, Slats, 
if I’d butted in on that little dame on 
her last night o’ real kidhood happiness. 
You see, that dance’ll be what she’s 
goin’ to remember when the world gets 
older an’ she gets older with it, an’-— 
an’—say,” he added hastily, “‘le’s cut 
out this junk an’ pile up to bed. We'll 
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both begin gettin’ sloppy in a minute! 
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}}JHERE individuals who 


are 


speak the words of that title- 


L sentence with a deprecatory 
—— tone, as if to say: “And that’s 
the sorry truth.” The mental acumen of 
those individuals. wants considerable 
sharpening ; they are to be pitied. 

The words are, in fact, the sincerest 
praise. No other predicate is adequate, 
for no other created beings are so lovely, 
so charming, so willful, so apparently 
weak yet actually and subtly strong. 
Their intuitions outfence a man’s reason 
as surely as their charms disarm his 
judgment ; there is a capability, a power 
of adaptation to conditions and en- 
vironment about them, which men rarely 
attain at any age. 

Really, there is but one worth-while 
retort to the title—a devout ‘Thank 
heaven!” If they have a penchant for 
wanting (and getting) their own way— 
why not? That way is apt to be both 
pleasant and sensible. If it leads, as it 
did for Willy Harden, to romance, thank 
the good little god of love and go that 
way, unhesitating. 

Willy Harden, with two young com- 
panions, occupied the first floor of 39 
Maepherson Street, and succeeded in 
giving that dingy old house an air at 
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Girls 
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once discreet and Bohemian. He eked 
out a scanty annuity by writing certain 
theatrical and musical criticisms. He 
was also producing, by slow degrees, an 
opera which was to be a world-beater. 
His friends Jack Craig and Perry 
Galloway were artists, or believed them 
selves to be, which at their age is much 
the same thing. The three of them, much 
too impractical and quixotic to get any 
where or anything, maintained a bache 
lors’ ménage amid varying vicissitudes 
Mrs. Kedge, who lived austerely in her 
own basement, mothered them a 
bit, and so they got along fairly well; 
the studio was much neater than anyone 
has any right to expect of a studio, and 
very tastefully arranged, despite Mrs 
Kedge’s hankering after the bizarre 
They were all three very high-minded 
young men, between whom, of long 
evenings, there was much talk of Life. 
Co:promise, Love and Lies, all in great 


good 


capitals. 

After all, the responsibility rests en 
tirely upon Jack and Perry, who got 
themselves invited out to a week-end 
somewhere and left Willy orphaned. It 
was early autumn, and he sat before a 
somewhat smoky fireplace until he had 
probed life to its bitter core and, theo- 
retically speaking, condemned it. Then 
he got his hat and went out to walk in 
the park. It was about nine o'clock. 
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For an hour he tramped about, gradu- 
ally becoming more cheerful. Presently 
he crossed a road and heard a sound of 
voices. At a little distance a car had 
come to a stop. Willy’s approach was 
unnoticed. 

The man in the driver’s seat was at- 
tempting to. embrace the girl at his side. 
“Don’t you dare—don’t you dare!” she 
was saying passionately. 

Willy started toward them. Suddenly 
the girl swung her clenched hand, buf- 
feting her assailant’s face. He loosed 
his hold to catch her hand. Instantly she 
tore herself loose, and tugging at the 
door, opened it and sprang to the 
ground. The young man made as if to 
follow her, but at that instant Willy 
Harden interfered, stepping close to the 
car. 

“Get out,” he said briefly, “where I 
can hit you!” 

The fellow in the car flung him a 
hasty glance—and put his foot on the 
accelerator. The car lunged forward 
through the crackling leaves which were 
just beginning to drift over the park 
highways. A moment later Willy was 
standing alone with the girl. 

“Ugh!” she exclaimed, in a fine, 
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passionate disgust. “I hate him! 


\ JILLY turned to look at her. There 
was a very faint light coming 
through the sparsely clothed trees, from 
an arc at a little distance. He saw that 
her small and piquant face was set with 
anger, that her coiffure was disarranged, 
that she wore no hat—only a trailing, 
dimly discerned gray scarf, that had be- 
come unfastened in her struggles. Her 
eyes, with curious deception, seemed to 
glow luminously. Their color he knew 
later for an odd slate-blue, at once fas- 
cinating and cold. She was slender, 
graceful and yet rather compactly built. 
Palpably she was one of the daughters of 
the idle rich, one of those costly 
creatures against whom he had inveighed 
so often with a rigid impartiality, con- 
demning them en masse and individu- 
ally. Now, however, his scorn was 
changed to amusement and sympathy. 
“You shouldn’t have gone with him,” 
he remarked. 
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She flashed an appraising glance upon 
him and then let it fall, satisfied. 

“Well, I know it,”’ she admitted. “But 
it was such a temptation when he asked 
me, between dances. The girls had 
warned me he’d try to kiss me. I’d no 
idea, though—you see, I thought I could 
manage him. The wretched creature! 
You frightened him properly.” 

“IT hope so,” returned Willy. “And 
now hadn’t I better take you back ?” 

“No, please,” she said, fastening her 
scarf by tying it beneath her firm, 
aggressive little chin. “Take me home.” 

“‘Where ?”” 

“Macleay and Riverview.” 

“You are?” said Willy, after a mo- 
ment of groping geographically. 

“Edna Colver,” said the girl. “And 
you?” 

He told her. “The nearest way would 
be west to Seventeenth. We could find a 
car there.” 

She grimaced ruefully. “I’ve no 
money, you know,” she said. And then, 
apparently with no connection: “You are 
an artist, aren’t you, Mr. Harden?” 

“Artist—no. Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, nothing—no reason.” Then, 
plainly finding that not quite to her 
taste: “There’s something about you. 
Artists have it—but not all of them.” 

He laughed. ‘“‘No—some of them suc- 
ceed. Then they lose it. I’ve noticed it 
myself. A general combination of un- 
conventionality, untidiness, the harassed 
manner that comes from constant finan- 
cial stringency, a touch of the dreamer 
and a suggestion of the cynic.” 

“It’s not that at all,” she said 
severely. Then she smiled. “You aren’t 
one, after all?” 

“No, I’m a composer.” 

“How nice! I should imagine that 
would be—” 

“‘Worse—no end worse, I assure you! 
An unknown artist has a fighting chance 
to sell a decent sketch. A good song— 
well, good night!” 

“T see,” she said thoughtfully. And 
they trudged on, perfectly absorbed in 
one another, animated by the free- 
masonry of youth, crackling and swish- 
ing through the fallen leaves, breathing 
deeply of the crisp, tingling night air. 
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When they emerged from the park 
upon the lighted thoroughfare, he would 


No 
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The young man made as if to follow her, but at that 
instant Willy Harden interfered, stepping close 
to the car. “Get out,” he said briefly, 
“where I can hit you!” 
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have called a taxicab at once. “Just a 
minute, please!” She put a light hand 
upon his sleeve. “Unless you are willing 
to let me pay this, I can’t let you call 
one.” 

“What will you do if I refuse?” 

“Walk, Mr. Harden.” 

“Three miles? In that costume?” 
His eyes swept her from her scarfed and 
dainty head to her feet, clad in frail 

dancing shoes, tiny and 
alluring. “You 
couldn’t do it.” 

Her eyes flashed, 
and her chin -be- 
came set at an ab- 

= surdly aggressive 
RN \ angle. ‘‘ Never- 
WN theless,’? she 
said shortly, 
‘‘vyou will 
agree, or I 

will walk.” 
“You’ve no 
money,” he 
y; reminded 
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ment later a taxicab rolled up to the 
curbing. 

“You will come with me?” she sug- 
gested tentatively. 

“If you don’t mind!” he exclaimed 
boyishly, and climbed in after her. 

The inspired chauffeur made no at- 
tempt to hurry. He was driving by the 
hour, anyway. What did time signify 
to him? 

And what a tremendous burden of 
confidences a lonely and naive young 
man can pour into sympathetic ears in a 
very short time! 

At her door he dismissed the driver. 
A three-mile walk, with this adventure 
for reflection upon the way, was a mere 
bagatelle. Nothing could have induced 
him. to ride. 

At the threshold he paused. She of- 
fered him her enchanting hand. “Thank 
you, Mr. Harden,” she said _ shyly. 
“Alone, I should have been very much 
frightened there in the park. You have 
been very kind—and it has been more 
fun than that stupid dance, with the 
same interminable partners and nothing 
for one to occupy one’s mind with but 
boys like that beastly little Tommy 
Patten that you frightened away. He 
sha’n’t hear the last of it, I promise you. 
Good night.” 

He marked that it wasn’t good-by. 
“Good night,” he said. 

She hesitated a perceptible interval. 
Then: “Would: you like to call upon 
me—some time?” she queried. 

He glanced into her face and away 
again. “I would—tremendously,” he 
said. 

“T should be glad to see you. I owe 
you some money, too. I could pay you 
then. And I’m interested in music. I 
should like to hear some of yours. 
There isn’t really any reason why you 
shouldn’t come — except the _ rather 
stupid conventions—is there?” 

His ecstasy and his utter intoxication 
with her charm were choking him ab- 
surdly. “No—no,” he said. “I should 
love to come.” 

“IT shall be in to-morrow—and the 
next day—at four,” she said, and was 
suddenly gone. 

He marched off through the night 


with his head flung high to the stars, 
strange, poignant melodies singing in his 
heart, his mind filled with rapturous 
fancies about the fascinating little 
daughter of the idle rich! 

“By Jove,” he exclaimed as he let 
himself into 39 Macpherson Street, ‘‘and 
that’s the sort of girl I’ve been calling 
artificial—calloused, indifferent, empty- 
headed, vain! What an unconscionable 
idiot I’ve been! Why, she’s,”—he 
groped for words,—‘“she’s divine! Un- 
spoiled, unaffected, beautiful, Arcadian ! 
I wonder if to-morrow would be too 
soon.” 

Then he dropped into his piano-chair, 
though it was twelve o’clock, and impro- 
vised with furious exaltation until the 
desperate second-floor lodgers _ beat 
madly upon his ceiling and besought 
him, with curses, to “have a heart.” 


\ JHEN he called at the Colver man- 

sion (it was, distinctly, no less), he 
found the girl, save for servants, quite 
alone. But with her there was no daring 
in it. There was a quaint air of mastery 
about her, a sureness of touch, a poise 
and a conscious dignity that harmonized 
oddly with her slight stature and her 
unstudied, girlish grace. And shortly 
he found himself at the piano, sketching 
selected bits from his opera, coming in 
now and then with a resonant and 
dramatic burst of voice. He was per- 
meated with inspiration. 

She sat watching him with a thought- 
ful air, and after a bit she said: “You 
sing awfully well, don’t you?” 

In answer to that, of course, he could 
only laugh. 

“Vou do,” she averred. “You needn’t 
laugh. And I’ve been thinking. Perhaps 
this is too dreadful of me. Don’t hesi- 
tate to tell me if it is. I’ve been wonder- 
ing if you’d care to take a pupil ?” 

A fortunate premonition saved him 
from denial. 

“I’ve always wanted to sing. Perhaps 
I couldn’t learn—I don’t know. But you 
could dismiss me if you found I couldn’t 
—or if I interfered too much with your 
composing. Couldn’t you?” 

Well, not without a _ tremendous 
amount of fortitude—more than he 
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possessed, he suspected. Still, he didn’t 
dare say that, and so he assented. 

“When could I begin?” she 
manded. 

“Any time at all,” he 
morrow ?” 

She nodded. ‘And your studio?” 

He gave her the address. Jt was all as 
naive as a fairy-tale. 

“And you promise to make me sing 
real prettily?” 

That gave him pause. He hadn’t 
heard even the sound of her singing 
voice. Still, her speaking voice was 
amber melody to his ears. If she became 
his pupil, he would see her two, three, 
four times a week! It was all madness, 
divine and terrible madness! 

Yet he was not quite blind to that, for 
something sat far back in his brain and 
told him that he was sowing that which 
could harvest only pain, disillusionment 
and sorrow. What had he to do with 
this girl—he, a composer almost as poor 
as the proverbial church-mouse? The 
Colvers, he knew (who didn’t know it?), 
reckoned their worldly goods in fabulous 
amounts—fabulous! But youth has its 
fling but once. Dimly he realized that to 
refuse would be to brand himself afraid 
of life, unequal to it. Would not the 
mere association with her pay amply for 
any sorrow it might bring him? 

Then he had a vague distaste for that 
reasoning, too. Must everything pay in 
this sordid world? Must he calculate his 
life, balancing emotional gains against 
emotional losses, with ever an eye to per- 
sonal profit? No! He was a rebel; he 
would face it! 

“Perhaps,” he therefore made answer. 
“T can’t say quite that much until I’ve 
heard you, though your speaking voice 
is—charming. But I can promise to tell 
you once I’ve heard you.” 

And odd look, which he did -not 
understand, passed over her face. “To- 
morrow, then, at three?” she asked. 

“Voa” 

“T shall be there. Now play me 
something. Then I’ll give you some very 
good tea—though it’s not nice of me to 
make you sing for it, like Tommy 
Tucker, is it?” 

“As a general rule, perhaps not. Still, 


de- 


said. “To- 
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in this case—’’ And thus he rushed, 
wittingly, upon his fate. 


ATER, when he returned to Mac- 

pherson Street, he found Jack and 
Perry recuperating there from their 
week-end. At once he ordered them to 
vacate the premises between three and 
four the next afternoon, because he had 
a pupil. They heard him out in sorrow- 
ful amazement. It was the entering 
wedge, the first footstep upon the facile 
descent to Avernus. Their interest in 
the welfare of his soul demanded that 
they should at least warn him. 

“We'll get out, of course,” said 
Perry, “but if you’ve taken a pupil, 
you’ve committed yourself to a life of 
compromise. It’s a girl, I suppose. A 
man couldn’t have beguiled you. She’ll 
want to be jollied along, kidded into be- 
lieving she’s a nascent diva. You'll have 
to tell her she has a fine—maybe the 
finest specimen of a natural singing voice 
you’ve ever seen—heard, I mean. It’s 
not so bad just at first. You'll see 
through it then. But the devil of it is 
that after a little while you'll get used 
to it—hardened.” 

“Tf you’re really going into it, old fel- 
low,” said Jack, “you’d better do it in 
earnest. Hang out a shingle and get fifty 
of ’em. If you must sell yourself, don’t 
be a piker!” 

Willy laughed. “Don’t be silly, fel- 
lows. I don’t know that it will last out 
one lesson. She may have no voice.” 

“She’ll expect you to make her one,” 
exclaimed Perry. “It’s all right, though. 
None of my business. Go to it. Only— 
remember I’ve warned you. You'll rue 
the day you began to compromise!” 

Just the suspicion of a cloud flitted 
across Willy’s face. “I expect to,” he 
said, in such evident earnest that the 
others forsook the topic with celerity. 

But he did not savor to the full the 
calamity to which he had committed 
himself, until a quarter past three the 
following afternoon, at which moment 
Edna Colver, faultless and ravishing to 
the eye, opened her well-formed mouth 
to sing. 

Give him credit for fortitude. He 
clung to his stool and fumbled never a 
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note. No one could have suspected that 
he waged, through sixty-five measures, 
moral conflict with his principles, his 
honor, his rectitude and all that sort of 
thing. His face gave no hint of the hot- 
ness of the fight. When she finished, he 
turned and said: 

“TI was right—your voice is charming.” 

“Oh,” she said, with an expression 
of puzzled pleasure. “Then you will 
teach me?” 

“Yes, though you will have Vp 
to begin quite at the be- ge 
ginning. You have few ais 

That will be }} 
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sung very little?” 

Again that odd ex- 
pression on her face. 
“None,” she said, “—and 
I suspect it’s just as ' 4 
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the hour somehow. There was some in- 
evitable conversation, of course. She was 
curious to see his scores. He promised 
to bring her some of them one day. As 
she left, offering her hand, she said: 
“The day after to-morrow, then? At the 
same hour ?” 

He bowed her out. Then he came in, 
groaning. Her 
voice was charm- 

ing, though a 


—<—— 
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She sat watch- 
| ing him with a 
; thoughtful air, 
| and after a bit 
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| sing awfully 
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But she had abso- 
lutely mo ear! She 
couldn’t hit the key on a 

bet! What a horrible mess! 
And because he had fallen 
in love with her, quite 
at first sight, fallen to 
depths far beyond 

any hope of rising, 

he had been afraid 

to tell her. He had 

been weak, dis- 

honest, cruel (in 

the end). 
A nd how 
it 

end? Heav- 
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ens, if he should let her sing before 
anyone, he would die, literally die, of 
humiliation ! 

Presently he squared his shoulders and 
gritted his teeth. It was all of a piece. 
He was insane to have dreamed of her. 
But he wes committed now. Well, he’d 
go through with it, in spite of the devil 
himself ! 

And go through with it he did, three 
times a week (though he saw her oftener 
than that) for nearly three months, just 
to be with her. It was hopeless. Any- 
thing, save that lack of ability to detect 
pitch accurately, he might have given 
her, in a measure; that was beyond 
human power. He went on, miserable, 
despairing—yet happy too, iu a way. 

But in the end it was bound to come 
out. She was becoming daily more en- 
thusiastic over her lessons. He had given 
her a couple of simple songs now, and 
suffered excruciatingly while she sang 
them. She professed encouragement, tiny 
ambitions, a determination to persevere. 
Some day she would sing before an 
honest person—before a brutally honest 
person. 

And then, suddenly, he was face to 
face, not with the devil,—in spite of 
whom he had determined to go through 
with the affair,—but with himself. 
After all, that was a very different and 
more serious matter than conflict with a 
shadowy and legendary prince of evil. 
With himself alone! He had gone into 
this deliberately, not from weakness but 
from choice. And finally he saw that 
he was incapable of profiting by his 
amateur villainy. Upon the whole, he 
had defeated himself. It was conciev- 
able that he might have told her the 
truth in the beginning and remained 
upon terms, of a sort, with her. Now, 
after three months, after he had ac- 
cepted (shamefacedly) nearly a hundred 
and twenty dollars from her (which he 
had not spent), now she would never 
forgive him. 

He did not formulate a definite inten- 
tion of telling her; yet it was there, 
waxing daily stronger, in spite of him. 


NE afternoon Perry, having forgotten 
some sketches, came back for them, 
and entering the studio, he heard her 
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singing. A look of utter bewilderment 
and dismay flooded his amiable features. 
He shot a dumb, reproachful appeal 
across the studio. Willy, flushing, 
stopped him inexorably. 

“The embarrassed gentleman, Miss 
Colver,” he said, “is Mr. Perry Gallo- 
way, a near-artist who has forgotten 
some of his sketches and is trying to get 
them and make his escape without in- 
terrupting us.” 

Perry, abashed, stammered some sort 
of greeting and incontinently fled. 

“He is rather timid, isn’t he?” said 
the girl. 

“Not ordinarily,” said Willy grimly. 

“Shall we go on now?” she inquired. 

“Go on?” said Willy. ‘“‘Why—no. Sit 
down, wont you—please? I don’t think 
we shall go on at all—any more.” 

“Why—what do you mean?” she 
asked, sinking abruptly into a convenient 
chair. 

“T mean to be honest with you—honest 
at last.” 

Her teeth caught at her underlip. “TI 
don’t believe I quite—understand.” 

“T mean that you can’t sing. There’s_ 
no use in going on—really. You never 
could sing—not in a thousand years.” 

“But why?” she asked earnestly. 
“You told me I had a—a charming 
voice. Why, then?” 

“It was true,” he said. “It is true. 
Your voice is—nothing big, nothing 
wonderful, but it is charming. That 
much was the truth. But what was also 
the truth is that you have no ear. I’m 
going to confess it all. That was why 
Perry was so embarrassed. I deceived 
you, let you go on thinking you could 
sing, knowing all the while that I would 
have to face the truth some day. You 
can’t find the key. It is perfectly hope- 
less.” 

She looked at him thoughtfully. When 
she spoke, there was a world of pity, 
mothering pity, in her girlish voice. It 
would have been amusing if it had not 
been so serious. ‘You poor, poor boy!” 
she said softly. “And you needed the 
money that badly?” 

Nothing she could have said could 
have shattered his control so completely 
as that. 


“No—no!” he protested. “It wasn’t 
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that at all! And I haven’t spent your 
money—not a cent of it. It’s all here. 
You must take it back.” 

He opened a drawer in his desk and 
brought out a little packet of folded 
checks. “Here,” he said, thrusting them 
upon her. “I took them under false pre- 
tenses. I knew you could never sing, 
from the first day, and I meant never to 
cash them. Take them and go!” 

She took them calmly. ‘You are act- 
ing rather oddly, you know,” she 
remarked. She turned toward the fire- 
place with a little shrug of the 
shoulders that said, more expressively 
than any words: “Very well. I accept 
your new basis ; and as for money—what 
do I care for such trash?” Indifferently 
she threw the checks upon the glowing 
coals. Then, smoothing back her hair 
with her hand, she said: “Don’t you 
think you owe me some explanation ?” 

Her costly fragility, her nearness and 
desirability, not for him, filled him with 
the pain of bitter renunciation. ‘Yes— 
but I have none to offer.” 

She considered that for a moment. “T 
think you have,” she persisted. 

He shook his head. ‘“Please—no. You 
will be wiser not to hear me—not to for- 
give me. Put your own interpretation 
upon it.” 

“T do,” she said, smiling. 
still think you ought to explain. 
talk of forgiveness, please. You 
wouldn’t take my money. I am the 
debtor. I’ve taken your time, your—” 

“T deceived you,” he said, “you, of all 
persons—” 

“Yes?” 

“T deceived you, that’s all. And you 
must not forgive me. You must go—at 
once. 


“And I 
Don’t 


~HE laughed and sank into her chair 
again, raising her eyes mockingly to 
“I’m not going, you see,’”’ she re- 
marked, “‘—unless, of course, you throw 
me out.” 
He made an impatient gesture. 


his. 


“Listen to me for a moment, Mr. 
Willy Harden,” she said, dropping her 
eyes to her hands in her lap. “You 
haven’t deceived me in the least. I saw 
you shudder the very first time I opened 
my mouth to sing. I’ve seen you shud- 


dering three or four times a week ever 
since. You foolish, foolish boy—don’t 
you suppose I know, by this time, that 
I can’t sing, that I haven’t any ear? 
I’d been to every reputable teacher in 
town before I asked you to teach me. 
They all told me it was no use.” 

He stared at her in dull amazement. 
“You knew?” he said finally. 

She lifted her eyes again and shot him 
through and through with something 
piercingly, ineffably sweet. 

“Why did you take me?” she asked. 

“Why did you ask me?” he countered. 

She rose shyly and faced him. ‘Willy 
Harden,” she said reproachfully, “are 
you going to make me do the whole 
thing? Well, I’m not afraid, if you are! 
I did it because—oh, I did it for the 
very same reason that yew did. I wanted 
to—to be with you.” 

He took one step toward her. 
is madness,” he said. 

She laughed, with a breathless catch 
in her throat. “Oh, I know it!” she said 
rapturously. “It is—it is! But isn’t it 
wonderful—isn’t it divine!” 

“Your money—” 

She shrugged with an exalted impa- 
tience. ‘‘Money!” she said scornfully. 
“Oh, bother my money! I thought we’d 
thrown that in the fire. And Willy— 
don’t you think that I’ve had to come 
a good deal more than my half of the 
way ?” 

His judgment hadn’t changed; he 
knew it was madness still—but what 
matter? Some time elapsed before he 
could recover his poise sufficiently to 
face the inevitable future. Through a 
haze of mingled ecstasy and despair he 
said : 

“But you’re so infernally rich—what 
will your father say? What will every- 
body—” 

She stopped the question with her 
finger-tips. “Oh, my dear,” she pro- 
tested, “don’t you suppose I’ve thought 
all that out?” Then, with charming, 
shameless candor: “Papa asked me 
about you—oh, quite a while ago—the 
first time I had you to dinner. Asked 
me if you had any money or prospects.” 

“T hope you told him no!” 

“IT told him I didn’t know,” she 
laughed. “But I asked him: ‘Papa, dear, 


“This 
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what does it matter? What good is your 
old money, anyway, if I can’t do what 
I want? And do you think a little work 
would hurt me?’” 

This was the wisdom of the gods— 
nothing less. He sighed with a great 
relief. 
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She stan at him thoughtfully. When she spoke, 
there was a world of pity, mothering pity, in her girl- 
ish voice. It would have been amusing if it had not 

so serious. “You poor, poor boy!” she said 
softly. “And you needed the money that badly?” 
Nothing she could have said could have shattered 
his control so completely as that. 
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“And he said,” she continued: “ ‘All 
right, little Miss. Please yourself!’ So 
you can see he likes you.” 

He smiled a trifle grimly. “Have you 
the least idea what I make?” 

She shook her head, wiiimpressed. 
“Not the faintest,” she confessed. 

“About twelve hundred a year.” 

“And I suppose you’re as proud as 
all twelve-hundred-dollar artists and 
writers and composers are?” she asked 
mischievously. “Well, I thought of 
that, too. If you want to live in a very 
nice house that Father will insist upon 
giving us, that will be all right. If you 
don’t, why, I will live just wherever you 
say. But you will have to let me con- 
tribute just as much as you do to our 
expenses. That’s nothing, either; you'd 
have to do that anyway if you married 

one of these advanced, modern women. 

I wont cheat. I’ll play fair, Willy. 

“And one thing I want you to 
understand—your work must 
come first. I believe in you. 1 

believe you will succeed. And 
I’m going to help make you! 
-I’m not able to do anything 
myself to startle the world, 
but I want to do it vica- 
riously—through you, if you 
don’t mind, dear!” 

And Willy Harden, the 
dreamer, the impractical, the 
Utopian, had just sufficient dower 

of the divine insight to realize 

that this girl, paradoxically 

impulsive yet calculating, would 
be the making of him. She would supply 
those elements necessary to success which 
were lacking in him. And what was 
most wonderful of all, he loved her 
madly ! 

“Tt’s all right—isn’t it, 
asked. 

And he answered her in the only sen- 
sible way. 

“Then get your hat and coat and 
gloves,” she said. “Don’t dress. I’m 
going to take you home to dinner—just 
as you are! Y 

‘“‘Are—are we dreaming?” demanded 
Willy. 

“T think so!’’ she answered, laughing. 
“And here’s hoping that we never wake 
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up! 


Willy?” she 





fn | REMEMBERED afterward 
| that Georgette had suggested 
{| Fairport, although she had 
(——— done so in the most casual 
fashion. It was a glorious Sunday morn- 
ing in late March. A hopeful green was 
beginning to show itself on the south side 
of stone walls along the roadway; back 
at Cedarville we had heard the first 
robin piping in a clump of wild-cherry 
bushes ; and Georgette and I were to be 
married in six weeks. 

The clocks were striking noon as I 
turned the car into Middle Street, where 
the branches of giant elms, leafless now, 
arched above our heads, and the fine 
old colonial houses, each set well back 
from the street, held themselves aloof 
behind high fences and screening trees 
and shrubs. There isn’t another street 
anywhere quite like Middle Street. It 
is one of those streets, as Georgette says, 
that you fee/ as well as see. 

I heard a little sigh from Georgette. 
It seemed partly content, partly wistful- 


ness. Turning, I saw she was looking 
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across the high fences with eyes shin- 
ing as only Georgette’s eyes can shine. 
I began to suspect our presence in Fair- 
port was not wholly casual. My sus- 
picion became certainty when I felt her 
hand on my arm and heard her saying 
softly: 

“Stop here, Will, for just a minute— 
please !” 

Before us was a square house of red 
brick, set well above the street on three 
sloping terraces. A long flight of stone 
steps led from the sidewalk to what I had 
often been told was the best example of 
a colonial porch in America. The win- 
dows, all of them tightly shuttered, had 
arching lunettes above them. There was 
a great wrought-iron knocker, the finest 
in all Middle Street—that place of won- 
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derful old knockers—on the front 
door. 

The place showed signs of long un- 
occupancy and neglect. Grass had 
sprouted between the stones of those 
steps and now lay in a tangle of brown 
rowen upon them. The white porch was 
sadly in need of paint ; so were the shut- 
ters at the windows, and the window- 
casings themselves. The terraces were 
ragged and unkempt. What had once 
been the splendid garden at the rear 
of the house was now nothing but a 
jungle of winter-killed weeds. 

Yet even in its present state of decay 
there was something very imposing about 
the old Averill place—as Georgette and 
I, from many former visits to Fairport. 
knew it to be. 

“Think of it,’’ breathed Georgette at 
my side, “with the terraces cleaned up 
and the paint freshened—and nastur- 
tiums running all over that high brick 
wall at the back of the garden! Oh, 
Will, if we could have a house like 
that!” 


“One like it?” I inquired teasingly. 


“No! That one! That house itself!’ 
she said flatly. 

“Tt’s a long way from town,” I mused. 
I said it to see those set lines of de- 
termination spring out about her mouth. 

“Only an hour and a half,” she said 
quickly. 

“T’ll bet it’s a musty old hole inside,” 
I went on. 

“Why, they must be beautiful old 
rooms—beautiful, big old high-posted 
rooms,” she cried, resenting my last re- 
mark. “And as for being musty, a little 
freshening, a little good air and sun- 
shine, would remedy that. I’ve always 
wanted to live in a house like that 
ever since I was a little girl and first 
came out here to Fairport, I’ve dreamed 
of it.” 

“You'd rather live here than in the 
house at Stony Brook we saw last Sun- 
day?” I questioned. 

“The house at Stony Brook!” sniffed 
Georgette. “/s there a real house at 
Stony Brook, Will?” 

“Maybe this place isn’t for sale or 
rent,” I suggested. 

“And maybe again it is. Who knows?” 

“Would your eyes shine like that all 
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the time if you could have this house ?”’ 
I asked her. 

“Try it and see for yourself,” she 
advised, her fingers tightening on my 
arm with a pressure I had long since 
learned to interpret. 

“T’ll just do that little thing.” I said. 
“T’ll run down here to-morrow and find 
out about it. If this place is to be had, 
Georgette, you shall have it.” 

I think Georgette quite overlooked the 
fact that, even if there were no people in 
sight on Middle Street at the moment, 
there might be others looking out of 
neighboring windows. 

“And there’s good train-service from 
Fairport,” she told me exuberantly. as if 
the whole matter were now settled. 

“How do you know?” I asked. 

“T’ve been looking it up lately,” she 
confessed. 

I chuckled. I was thinking of the very 
offhand way in which Georgette had 
suggested, back at the fork of the turn- 
pike, that we come here to Fairport. 


WENT to Fairport again the next 

afternoon. I found the principal real- 
estate man was a party named Bond. His 
office was in a shabby old building on 
Walter Street, up two flights of narrow, 
creaking stairs. But the climb was well 
worth the trouble, if for no other reason 
than the view from the small-paned 
windows—a vista. of the crumbling. 
wharves along the Fairport water-front. 

Mr. Bond was typical of Fairport— 
an old man, quiet, sedate, unhurried. He 
shook his head when he learned the na- 
ture of my business. He was very sure the 
Averill place wasn’t for sale at any price. 
A lease for a term of years? He couldn’t 
say. He seemed to think it doubtful. 
He could find out about that, however, 
and let me know in a day or so. He 
presumed I knew Bulfinch had designed 
the Averill house. Had I ever been in 
it? There were some excellent door- 
ways. They’d been much photographed. 
The stairway, too, had been widely 
copied. He wouldn’t want to hold out 
any particular hope of getting a lease 
of it for me, but he’d see what could 
be done. 

Thursday I received a letter from Mr. 
Bond. The handwriting was like copper- 
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plate. From it I gathered there seemed 
to be some slight chance of getting a 
lease of the old Averill place. At four 
that afternoon I was climbing the two 
flights of stairs on Water Street. 

“T think I shall be able to get you 
the Averill place on a year’s lease with 
the privilege of renewal for another 
year,” said Mr. Bond as soon as he had 
greeted me. 

He named the figures. They were 
more than satisfactory. Repairing, up 
to a certain amount, I was to have done 
myself and deduct it from the lease- 
money. That too was most satisfactory. 
It would let me do things my own way. 

“There is, as you know, considerable 
ground with the place—the terraces and 
the garden,” Mr. Bond suggested. “I 
presume you'll want a gardener.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I said. “I’m a 
pretty husky lad myself. I rather think 
I’d like fooling with that garden and the 
grounds.” 

Mr. Bond looked out the window at 
the vista of rotting old wharves. I saw 
he was frowning. 

“The fact is,” he said, “I’m under in- 
structions not to give you the lease un- 
less you agree to take the gardener that 
goes with the place. The present owner 
insists on that.” 

“He hasn’t been with the place lately, 
from the looks of it,” I observed. 

“No,” said Mr. Bond. “No, quite 
frankly, he hasn’t—not for many years. 
But that is the stipulation that goes with 
the lease—that you take this gardener 
too. He’s reasonable enough in his 
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when I told told her I had a lease of the 
Averill place in my pocket. After all, 
what was one gardener, more or less? | 
signed the lease and paid a half year’s 
rent, according to requirements. Then 
Mr. Bond and I went up to the place, 
and I made arrangements with him for 
having the most necessary of the repairs 
done immediately. 


HE soft dusk of a May evening was 

just falling when we came to the 
house to take up our permanent abode, 
Georgette and I. Old Nora, who had 
been in Georgette’s family for more years 
than either she or I could remember, 
opened the door for us. Candles glowed 
on the mantelpieces and in their sconces 
on the wall. The glint of them was 
reflected dully in the mahogany hand 
rail of that widely copied balustrade and 
in the polish of the stair-treads. 

Georgette was untying her motor-veil. 
It was a veil she had not worn for sev- 
eral days, and as she took it off, some 
overlooked grains of rice rattled to the 
floor. She laughed, and I saw her eyes 
were shining brighter than all the 
candles. That red head of hers was 
crushed hard against my coat-front when 
the finest knocker on all Middle Street 
sent its summons booming through the 
house. 

I opened the door. The usual sedate, 
early-evening calm hung over Middle 
Street. A little gray man stood just out- 
side the door—a bent, worn, tired-look- 
ing little man in a shabby suit of brown. 





terms, as present-day gardeners go 
—sixteen dollars a month and his 
keep. He could have one of the 
rooms in the basement.” 

I hesitated. Somehow I didn’t 


Even in its 
present state of 


like the idea of the gardener’s 
being foisted upon me in this 
fashion. Mr. Bond apparently 
read my thoughts. 

“I’m sorry. It is none of my 
doings,” he hastened to assure me. 
“T think he’ll make a good man 
for you, however,” he added. “He 
can give you the grounds and 
garden that go best with a house 
of that sort.” 

I thought of Georgette’s eyes 





decay, there 
was something 
very imposing 
about the old 
verill p! 

as Georgette 
and I, from 
many former 
visits to Fair- 
port, knew it 
to be. 
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“IT am Mathison, the gardener,” he 
said brusquely. 
“Oh,.. yes; 

“Step in!’ 

I turned to Georgette. 

“This is Mathison, our gardener,” I 
introduced him. 

“Oh, how do you do, Mathison?” 
Georgette said. “You haven’t had your 
dinner, of course. Nora will give you 
some downstairs. Oh, Nora—Nora!” 
she called over the rail; and when Nora 
came waddling up the stairs: “This. 
Nora, is Mathison, the new gardener. 
Please give him some dinner and show 
him his room.” 

Mathison followed Nora downstairs. 
Georgette turned to me with a little 
troubled frown. 

“He doesn’t look strong. Will,” said 
she, ‘and he’s so old and bent! And 
there’s so much to be done outside! Why 
didn’t you get a big, strong gardener?” 

“He’s very highly | recommended. 
They tell me he knows all about these 
old-fashioned gardens,” I said evasively. 
“That’s what we'll want here, of course, 
dear—just such an old-fashioned gar- 
den. as you’d expect to see on a place 
like this.” 

“Petunias and peonies and sweet 
William and tea-roses!” said Georgette, 
forgetting .for the moment in her en- 
thusiasm the frailty of that bent figure 
which had followed Nora down the 
stairs. ‘And nasturtiums running all 
over that wall!” : 

We were planning that garden when 


yes, of course,” said I. 
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Nora announced dinner. Arm in arm, 
Georgette’s eager face aglow, we went 
into the big, dim room of the oak wain- 
scoting and the hand-worked panels. 
The garden of our dreams grew apace 
with the meal. 

It was not yet fully light next morn- 
ing when I was awakened by the sound 
of a spade turning earth. I looked out 
the window. Mathison was early astir 
and at his labors—clearing up the beds 
of the old garden, cutting down the 
tangle of weeds with a sickle and spad- 
ing up the ground. Packages of seeds 
and many bulbs lined one of the old 
grass-grown walks between the ragged 
borders of yellowed box. It struck me 
as a trifle high-handed in our gardener 
to go at it without waiting for any in 
structions whatever. It didn’t seem to 
me unreasonable to expect some little 
say about our own garden. I got into 
my clothes and hurried downstairs. 

Mathison glanced at me, grunted and 
went on with his work. One would have 
gathered the idea that it was Ais garden 
—entirely and solely his. 

“We've planned how we'd like the 
garden,” I said, stepping over a row of 
box. “We want it laid out in this 
fashion—-” 

Thereupon I explained to Mathison 
what Georgette and I had planned the 
night before. He listened to me, lean- 
ing on his spade and grunting under his 
breath now and then. 

“I'll attend to it,” he said curtly be- 
fore I was half through. 
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” 


“T haven’t told you all, yet,” I re- 
minded him. 

“You don’t have to,” he snapped. “/ 
know what sort of a garden this should 
be. 7 know. Leave it to me!” 

“This is our garden,” I said with 
mild reproof. 

“Who said it wasn’t?” he replied, and 
he attacked a fresh thicket of weeds with 
his sickle. 

“Then just let me tell you the rest 
about it,” said I. 

He listened attentively enough, turn- 
ing the sickle idly in his hands and look- 
ing at me from under shaggy brows. 
Now and again his lips curled and a 
grim smile hovered about the corners of 
his mouth. He made no comments, how- 
ever. 

“Very well, sir,” he said when I had 
finished, and fell to work again. His 


tone conveyed the most respectful ac- ° 
quiescence. I don’t know why I should 
have gathered that Georgette and I had 
planned in vain; yet that was exactly 
my impression as I went back to the 


house. 

When I got back from town that 
night, Mathison was still at it; nor did 
he cease work until long after the lights 
were glowing up and down Middle 
Street. It troubled Georgette. To her 
mind, Mathison was too old, and he 
didn’t seem strong enough to be work- 
ing so hard. I found out, by guarded 
questioning, that she had said as much 
to him, with the negative result of a few 
grunts and continued work on his part. 

“He says there’s so much to do to get 
the place in shape this season,” she told 
me. 

“Have you said anything about our 
plans to him?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Georgette. “I’ve bee 
running out to him every few minutes, 
whenever I’ve thought of anything we 
want done.” 

“What did he say. to your suggestions, 
dear ?” 

Georgette laughed. 

“Such a dear, funny, brusque little 
old man, Will!’’ satd she. ‘He listens 
with his head cocked on one side like 
some very wise old bird, and just says: 
‘Yes, ma’am! Certainly, ma’am!’ He 
seems to know a great deal about gar- 
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dens such as we want. I think we were 
awfully lucky to get him. He’s so inter- 
ested in it all!” 


AYS followed which were repetitions 

of that first one. Mathison was at 
his work with the first gray light of 
dawn; nor could threats or entreaties 
induce him to cease until darkness hung 
heavy over the garden. Slowly the 
grounds began to look smooth and trim 
and green. It was as if the old Averill 
place were lifting its long bent head once 
again. 

Then, after many delays and excuses, 
the long-overdue painters came, and the 
porch and the window-casings took on 
a fresh lease of life. Georgette and I 
had decided to have the shutters a dull 
green like the shutters of the Carver 
place farther down the street. That dull 
green against the glowing red of the 
bricks would be very fetching, we agreed. 
Georgette fretted and fumed and made 
the painters generally miserable by in- 
sisting on a certain, particular shade of 
green. I can’t say how many different 
mixings of pigments and lead and oil 
—and profanity—went on in the back 
yard before she was satisfied. But 
scarcely had the first brushful been 
spread on the first shutter when Mathi- 
son came charging down upon the 
painters. 

“Green!” he roared in supreme dis- 
gust. “Green! You don’t want ‘em 
green! Paint ’em white! Paint ’em 
white !”’ 

I had risked a wild rush stationwards 
in the car to catch the morning train to 
town, for the sake of watching with 
Georgette those first strokes of the brush 
on the shutter. We weren’t taking any 
chances on that green. It must be the 
exact shade of the shutters on the Carver 
house. 

“Paint 
urging. 

I don’t know why there should have 
been any argument at all. I had no 
idea there would be one. Mathison, 
named in the lease or not, was merely 
the gardener. Yet there was an argu- 
ment. Georgette and I defended our 
hard-won green, and Mathison hopped 
about and stigmatized green as I have 


’em_ white!’’ Mathison was 
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never heard it stigmatized before or 
since. We learned, too, that the shutters 
of the Averill place had always been 
white from time immemorial. We gath- 
ered slowly and unwillingly the hein- 
ousness of the crime of painting them 
any other color. The painters listened, 
grinning. I think once in the heat of 
the fray Mathison was on the point of 
shaking a doubled fist under my nose. 

I missed the train. 
As I headed for a later 
one, the painters were 
putting a dead white 
on the shutters. Geor- 
gette followed me to 
the door. We _ were 
both a little dazed by 
the way we had been 
overridden. 

“T was afraid he was 
going to have apo- 
plexy,” Georgette said 
as she kissed me good- 
by. “Did you see the 
veins bulging out on 
his forehead? And 
anyway, I think they 
will look better white.” 

If Georgette with 
her red hair could ad- 
mit it, so could I. 

“Yes, I think white 
is the better color for 
’em,” I agreed. And 
deep down in my heart 
I did think so, too. 


T was the following 

week that the sun- 
dial came. It came one 
evening just as I was 
getting back from 
town. A dray drove 
into the back yard and 
unloaded it. Two men, 
under Mathison’s fuss- 
ing directions, rolled 
it to that point in the 
middle of the garden 
where all the little ra- 
diating paths came to- 
gether in a_box-bor- 
dered circle. 

I didn’t know at 
first it was a sundial. 





door—a 


> little gray man stood just outside the 
bent, worn, tired-looking little 
man in a shabby suit of brown. 
Mathison, the gardener,” he said brusquely. 
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I only realized what the thing was when 
I hurried into the garden. Mathison 
was truing it up with small stones under 
the base, sweating and grunting as he 
tugged at the crowbar with which he 
was prying it. It was a very heavy af- 
fair, its ornate cuttings and flutings more 
or less streaked and weather-worn. I had 
seen just such a sundial—maybe, even, 
this very one—at one of the dingy an- 
tique stores on Water 
Street. 

“T haven’t 
any sundial, 
son,” I said. 

He tugged away at 
the crowbar, trigged 
the base of the dial and 
hunted for a stone of 
the right size in the 
little pile beside him to 
block it. 

“Who said you 
had?” he panted, wip- 
ing his forehead on his 
sleeve. 

“And what I haven’t 
ordered I sha’n’t pay 
for,” I went on. 

“You wont get any 
bill for it,” he re- 
marked. 

“That isn’t wholly 
the point, either,” I 
said. “I—” 

He turned to face 
me. The veins stood 
out on his forehead 
the way they had done 
the day he vetoed so 
effectively the green 
paint on the shutters. 

“There ought to be 
a sundial in this gar- 
den,” said he, “‘—sun- 
dial like this—/ust like 
this. There was one 
here originally.” 

I am glad, now, I 
went back on my word 
and did finally pay for 
that sundial. 


ordered 
Mathi- 





ARLY. summer 
came, and the blos- 
soms were thick in the 


“T am 
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garden. But the beds were not at all as 
we had planned them. Georgette spoke 
of this to Mathison. She could get but 
little satisfaction. He had one never- 
failing answer to her protests. “There 
was always mignonette in this bed, 
ma’am,” or, ‘“The petunias were always 
here,” he would say. But when strange 
stalks began pushing up in the long 
trench by the wall, Georgette’s patience 
came to an end. 

“What, Mathison—what, in heaven’s 
name, have you planted here?” she de- 
manded. 

It was a warm June night. At an up- 
stairs window I was listening. Twilight 
was coming on, and the heavy odor of 
mignonette and the more pungent smell 
of box drifted up to me. 

“These are not nasturtiums,” Geor- 
gette accused. “I wanted nasturtiums 
here—running nasturtiums that would 
cling to the wall and cover it. What are 


, 


these ?” 

“Hollyhocks,” said 
Mathison briefly. 

**Hollyhocks!’’ 

said Georgette. “I 
didn’t want holly- 
hocks, Mathison. 
I wanted nastur- 
tiums. I was very 
particular about 
them.” 

“No, ma’am. 
You didn’t want 
nasturtiums. You 
wanted holly- 
hocks,” Mathison 
denied. “You always 
want hollyhocks | by 
this wall. There have al- 
ways been hollyhocks here.” 

“T — wanted — nasturtiums,” said 
Georgette very slowly and very dis- 
tinctly. 

“Oh, no. Not by the wall.” I heard 
Mathison maintaining his points quite 
as slowly and quite as distinctly. ‘“Hol- 
lyhocks by the wall, ma’am—always 
hollyhocks by the wall.” 

I caught a flash of white in the gather- 
ing dusk as Georgette turned on her heel 
and made for the house. Downstairs the 
telephone-bell whirred. I heard her call- 
ing testily for a number. 
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Her voice, in conversation over the 
*phone, came up to me at first a mere 
inarticulate drone. Then it was raised 
and the words became quite distinct. 

“Two quarts—quarts, not packages. 
Yes, of nasturtium seed—the running 
kind—the first thing in the morning. 
You’ve got the address, have you? 
Quarts! Yes—guarts!” 

I could imagine that red head bob- 
bing emphatically as she talked. In the 
darkness outside, Mathison was snipping 
some drooping blossoms from one of the 
peony-bushes. His bent figure moved 
about, apelike in the dusk. Georgette 
rang off. I heard her footsteps on the 
stair. She was calling to me. I knew I 
would be expected to instruct Mathison 
in the morning to plant nasturtiums 
along the wall—two quarts of them— 
quarts! I chuckled. I wondered what he 
would do with them. 

I approached Mathison next morning 


with the nasturtium-seed in a bulky paper 
bag. 

“By the wall, where the hollyhock- 
plants have been set out,” I instructed 
him. 

“Not by the wall,” he flatly refused. 
“The hollyhocks belong there.” 

I hinted I could very well do without 
a gardener who refused to plant nastur- 
tiums where we wanted them, and Mathi- 
son said coldly: “Better read your 
lease !” 

I went back to Georgette. I still had 
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UMMER came in earnest with 
a rush of hot days. The holly- 
hocks shot up almost to the 
top of the wall. A _ riot 
of color burst from the 

‘top of the stalks. 
I went out to the 
garden to smoke a 
cigar one evening 
after dinner and 
found Mathison 
there. For a won- 
der he wasn’t 
working. He 
seemed very old 
and bent and gray. 
His hat was in his 
hands. He was look- 
ing over the grounds 
as I came up to him. 
There was satisfac- 
tion in the dull old 
eyes, and well there 

SH might be. 

== 8 6“The finest place 
on Middle Street,” he 
muttered as I stood beside him. 
“Just as it used to be years ago— 
the finest place on Middle Street!” 





had?” 
panted. 





He turned and shuffled off toward 
the house; but he had only taken a 
few steps when I was startled by a 


“I haven't or. | 84Sping cry. He seemed to crumple 
dered any sun- | all at once. He was lying face down 
dial, Mathi- | on the grass, making queer little 
son,” I said. 


‘Whe said i. him. 


moaning sounds, when I~ reached 


I picked him up .in my arms. I 
didn’t like that greenish-gray of his 
face, of the way the half-opened 
eyelids twitched, or the gurgling 








the bag of seed. I said I thought holly- 
hocks looked better by the wall. Geor- 
gette took the bag. 

“Just leave this to me,’ she said. 

I asked her about it that night. She 
said the nasturtiums were planted, and 
turned the subject. So I didn’t ask her 
who had planted them, or where they 
were planted. I thought it best not- to. 
I merely noticed that the hollyhocks day 
by day grew and flourished in their 
trench. 


rattle of his hard-drawn breath. 
I carried him into his basement 
room and urged the nearest doctor 
over the ’phone to break a few speed 
laws getting over to us. 

The doctor came post-haste and fell 
to work. After a time Mathison’s breath- 
ing was a little less labored, and the 
twitching eyelids opened wide. Plainly. 
too, he was trying to speak ; so the doctor 
lifted his shoulders gently. 

“Send for Bond,” Mathison croaked 
hoarsely. “Tell him to bring a deed- 
form with him—and to hurry!” 

After more or less difficulty I man- 
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aged to locate Bond. He said he’d come 
at once. He came presently. Mathison, 
it was evident, wished to see him alone, 
and so I went upstairs. 

In the hall I found Georgette, pacing 
up and down and lamenting her own 
shortsightedness. 

“We shouldn’t have let him work so 
hard, Will,” she said 
unsteadily. ‘The poor 
old man! We should 
have seen to it he didn’t 
work so hard!” 

I slipped an arm 
about her. I saw she 
had been crying. 

“So also we should 
have had the shutters 
painted green and the 
nasturtiums by the wall 
instead of the holly- 
hocks,” I reminded her. 

Georgette caught the 
point and was some- 
what comforted. I 
knew it by the twisted 
little smile she gave me. 
She was all for going 
down to that basement 
room, but I dissuaded 
her. 


ELOW us a door 

opened and closed 
softly. I saw Mr. Bond 
coming up the stairs. 
For once he was not 
sedate. Indeed, he was 
hurrying. 

“He wants to see 
your wife,” he panted 
as he gained the hall. 
“T—think—you’d _ bet- 
ter go—at once.” 

I took Georgette’s 
hand in mine, and we 
went downstairs. The 
doctor opened the door 
for us. Mathison was 
propped up with the pillows. I saw there 
was something in his hand—something 
legal-looking and folded. The eyes 
looked at Georgette from under the 
shaggy brows, and all the dullness had 
gone out of them; they burned with an 
unnatural light. 
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“You’re fond of this 
you,” Mathison said to Georgette, “very 
fond of it—very fond of it?” 

“Yes,” said Georgette. “Oh, very fond 
of it!” 

Something crossed the wrinkled face 
that might have been a grim smile. 

“Tt’s the finest place on Middle Street 


place, aren’t 


When strange stalks began pushing up in the long trench by the wall, Geor- 
have you planted here?” 


again—just as it used to be—the finest 
place on Middle Street!” 

“The finest place anywhere,” 
gette breathed softly, ‘and the finest 
garden.” 

That was Georgette all over—to re-" 
member the garden. 


Geor- 





gette’s patience came to an end. 


she demanded. 
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Again that change of expression on 
the wrinkled face that might—or might 
not—have been a smile. 

“Doesn’t it look better with the shut- 
ters painted white?” he said. 

“Much better—very, very 
ter!” Georgette agreed. 

“And don’t the hollyhocks look better 


much bet- 


than—than anything 


along thé wall 
else?” 
“Yes,” said Georgette. 
hocks—they’re best along the wall.” 
The hand with the paper was thrust 
out jerkily to her. 


“The holly- 


‘““Then—take it!’ said Mathison. 


“What, Mathison—what, in heaven’s name, 
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The folded paper crackled in her 
fingers. Mathison sank back on the pil- 
There was a faint whispering 
sound that I presently realized was his 
struggle for breath. The doctor stepped 
forward. He was looking at me sig- 
nificantly. I hustled Georgette out of 
the room as gently as I could. 

3ut we waited, hand 
in hand, at the foot of 
the stairs until the doc- 
tor came out too. I 
lifted my eyebrows, and 
he merely nodded af- 
firmation. 


lows. 


ME: BOND was 
*"" waiting in the 
front room upstairs. 
He was his sedate self 
once again, calm, im- 
perturbable, unflus- 
tered. He seemed ex- 
pecting questions from 
us. He glanced at the 
paper in Georgette’s 
hand and saw, or sur- 
mised, it had not been 
unfolded. 

“I’d read it, if I 
were you,” he advised 
quietly, with a slight 
inclination of his h2ad 
that seemed to indicate 
the paper Georgette 
carried. 

She unfolded it and 
began to read. She 
seemed a little bewil- 
dered at first. Then she 
uttered a cry of sur- 
prise. 

“Why, it’s a deed,” 
she said, “‘a deed of— 
of this place. ‘The 
land and house, known 
as the Averill place,’ ” 
she read from _ the 
paper. “It’s made out 
to me and signed by—by Samuel Lang- 
don Mathison !” 

I glanced over her shoulder. I saw 
the ink was hardly dry. Also I recog- 
nized Mr. Bond’s copper-plate hand- 
writing. 

“He owned it?” I cried in amazement. 








At last she got up, and parting the stalks, stumbled toward me. “In the basement,” she said brokenly, “the basem 
cor Mr. Mathison! Poor Mr. Mathison! Oh, Will, promise me—promise me here and now—no matter what 
happens, it shall always be the finest place on Middle Street, with white shutters at the windows 
and hollyhocks—nothing but hollyhocks—along the wall. Promise me!” 
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Mr. Bond nodded. 

“He told me how fond your wife is 
of the house and the place here,” he 
said. ‘“He wanted some one like that— 
some one who was fond of it—to have it. 
There are no kin.” 

“Who was he?” 
perception quicker than mine. 

“He was the last of the Averills,” said 
Mr. Bond, “the last descendant in any 
direct or collateral branch. His mother 
was an Averill.” 

“And he came _ back 
dener!” cried Georgette. 

It seemed to me Mr. Bond had been 
expecting something like that all along. 
He thrust his right hand halfway into 
the front of his coat. He made me think 
of the stiff portraits of the old-time ora- 
tors. 

“He was born and brought up in this 
house,” said Mr. Bond. “The family 
fortune was tottering then. It went com- 
- pletely, afterward. His one idea has 
always been to make the old place what 
it once was—the show-place of Middle 
Street. But he wasn’t very practical— 
not at making money, anyway. He was 
always pretty much of a failure in that 
way. But through it all he never sold the 
place and never mortgaged it. Some of 
the furniture, perhaps, he sacrificed now 
and then. But not the place itself. He 
was growing old and he wasn’t well. I 
imagine he realized if he was ever to see 
the old place as it used to be it must 
be done quickly. No doubt that is why 
he rented the place to you and insisted 
on coming here as gardener—that the 
house outside, at least, and the grounds, 
might be again just as they were in the 
old days.” 

“Oh!” cried Georgette in sudden bitter 
self-reproach. “Oh! Oh! And he slept 
in the basement—/e slept in the base- 
ment!” 

“T think he was quite happy,” said 
Mr. Bond. “I have seen him several 


here—a_ gar- 
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times recently, and he seemed happier 
than he had in years.” 

I_liked him for that. I liked, too, the 
way he shook hands with Georgette and 
told her in his courtl# fashion that he 
considered her a worthy heir to the Aver- 
ills. Then he took his departure, walk- 
ing down Middle Street slowly, a bit 
pompously perhaps—typical, somehow, 
of sedate, sleepy old Fairport. 


ATE that evening I stood at the back 
of the house. Mr. Mathison, as was 
befitting for the last of the Averills, lay 
in state in the big front room. I saw 
a faint light out among the hollyhocks 
by the wall, and I heard a gentle scrap- 
ing sound, as of turned earth against 
metal. 

I crossed the garden. On her hands 
and knees between the hollyhock stalks 
and the wall, Ggorgette was digging 
away‘ with a trowel. I spoke her name 
very softly. She looked up from her 
work, 

“I planted the nasturtium seed in 
here,” she said, “planted the whole two 
quarts of them one night. But I don’t 
want them to come up.” 

Judging from the depth to which 
Georgette was delving for them with her 
trowel, they never would have come up; 
but I couldn’t see the sense of telling her 
that just then. I watched her silently, 
and her face was very lovely there be- 
hind the hollyhocks in the dim’ glow of 
the lantern. 

At last she got up, and parting the 
stalks, stumbled toward me. 

“In the basement,” she said brokenly, 
“the basement! Poor Mr. Mathison! 
Poor Mr. Mathison! Oh, Will, promise 
me—promise me here and now—no mat- 
ter what happens, it shall always)be the 
finest place on Middle Street, with white 
shutters at the windows and hollyhocks 
—nothing but hollyhocks—along the 
wall. Promise me!” 
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away with a trowel. I spoke her name 
very softly. She looked up from her 
work. 

“I planted the nasturtium seed in 
here,” she said, “planted the whole two 
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Judging from the depth to which 
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A super-exciting drama of real South Sea life, by 
a man who knows well whereof hé writes. 


Errant of the South Seas 


By Clarence 


Author of the famous stories of 
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(LLUSTRATED 
iS a rule, when the Island 

A schooners come down to Syd- 

ney, they discharge at wharves 

in Darling Harbor. But it was 
a habit of Bill Grimes’-—Solomon Island 
Grimes, as he was known from Hono- 
lulu to Melbourne—to pull out from the 
wharf each night and anchor in the wider 
part of Johnstone’s Bay, between Pyr- 
mont and Balmain. It was said his 
Kanakas could blab a lot concerning his 
doings among the Islands if one got to 
them after working-hours. There were 
even hints that the old but seaworthy 
Mauna Kuu held secrets, below decks, 
that would have barred Grimes from 
more than one port. 

The girl Atuana—who did pretty 
much as she pleased in spite of Grimes 
—was talking, up forward, in limpid 
Hawaiian with two of her brothers when 
a cursing remark from the trader, aft, 
drew their attention to the riding-lights 
of a trim white schooner which lay six 
hundred feet up the bay. 

“Damn that Morris an’ his dude part- 
ner! They’re always lyin’ about under- 
foot when you aint lookin’ for ’em! I 
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figger this is the fourth time I come into 
port within a year an’ found that cussed 
Wailaka squattin’ within a cable-len’th 
of where I want to drop my own mud- 
hook! Morris, he aint so bad—he’ll do 
his tradin’ ’mong the Islands the way he’s 
gotter do it, to make anything. But that 
thar Wingate, he’s a kind of a scientific 
bug, an’ pertends to be a leetle mite 
better’n the rest of us—aims to do what 
he says he’ll do, whether it turns out 
ag’in’ his own int’rests or not!” 

In a few moments, Grimes stepped 
heavily into the Mauna Kuu’s dinghy 
and was rowed around to the Pyrmont 
Bridge landing. There was no moon. 
The overcast sky made the night as black 
as a velvet-lined pocket—starred, along 
shore, by the lights of Balmain and Pyr- 
mont, and by the anchor-lights of a few 
small craft upon the motionless waters 
of Johnstone’s Bay. 


‘A FTER the trader had gone ashore. 

the girl Atuana considered what he 
had said about the other schooner’s 
owners. She had been educated at a 
small mission school upon one of the 
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islands until she spoke and even wrSte 
fairly intelligible English. Grimes she 
knew to the depths of his scheming heart. 
Once he had tried a bit of unexpected 
familiarity—and the scar made by her 
knife on his neck still reminded him of 
his narrow escape. She sailed with her 
brothers on the Mauna Kuu when she 
pleased—stayed ashore with the other 
Kanakas on his unknown but much 
talked-of island when she didn’t feel like 
cruising. 

Judging from what Atuana had over- 
heard, this Morris of the lWailaka was 
like the average Island trader—neither 
better nor worse. He was occasionally 
mentioned in other ports. His partner 
Wingate—so it was said—could be im- 
plicitly trusted by Kanaka or white 
man. 

Below—in the bundle which accom- 
panied her on various cruisers — was 
something which she had been asked to 
place in the hands of an American con- 
sul. But her opportunities for getting 
ashore were limited—the streets of large 
cities frightened her. At the American 
consulate in Sydney, one saw only clerks 
whose business it was to prevent one 
from seeing the consul alone. In other 
ports, she knew that such officials were 
not the sort of men to be intrusted with 
what she had in her bundle. This Win- 
gate, however? Now (there was one who 
might do, even better than a consul! 

Going below, she obtained the little 
package wrapped in oiled silk; and 
when she came on deck again, she went 
forward of the anchor-catheads where 
there was no one to notice what she was 
up to. Slipping off her single ‘Mother 
Hubbard” garment in the darkness, she 
tied the package securely around her 
neck and let herself into the water from 
the bob-stay. Swimming easily on the 
incoming tide, with scarcely a ripple, she 
reached the Wailaka inside of ten min- 
utes, 

Ciimbing aboard by the martingale, 
she saw two Kanakas asleep on the fore- 
castle-head, heard the voices of othéfs 
coming up through an open hatch and 
dimly made out a solitary figure on the 
after-deck, with a big guitar across its 
pajama-clad knees. Stepping noiselessly 
along the port gangway, she appeared 
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before him as a glistening but indefinite 
shape in the darkness. 


“TS Wingate aboard? I want see Win- 
gate!” 

In the South Pacific one is rarely sur- 
prised at anything. The sudden appear- 
ance of a dripping young woman on 
one’s deck at four-bells in the first or 
evening watch—in a costume which 
stronger light would reveal as merely 
that provided by a wise and beneficent 
Creator—isn’t as startling an occurrence 
as inhabitants of great cities might sup- 
pose. Z 

“I’m Wingate! Who the mischief are 
you?” (The chunk of steel slithered up 
the wire strings of the guitar; a few 
plaintive notes of “Wai poina oe ia’u’ 
floated sweetly over the water.) 

“You Jimmy Wingate? Make books 
about coral—an’ fishes an’ sponges an’ 
pearls? Plunk out printing about ‘em 
on clicky-click machine?” 

“Yep—that’s me.” 

“T got something for you! 
show Bill Grimes—mustn’t show 


Mustn’t 
any 


-bad man! P’r’aps mebbe you do some- 


thing—bimeby—some day? P’r’aps not. 
Me—I’m Atuana. Sometime’ I go on 
Bill Grimes’ schooner with my brothers 
—sometime’ I stay on Island. You take! 
Don’t tell I come see you. Not afraid 
Solomon Island Bill—he’s nothing but 
pig-devil! He touch—I kill! But you 
see when you open package. Now—must 
go back! Aloha oe!” 

Like some writers and all scientists, 
Wingate had his streak of romanticism. 
The incident appealed to him as some- 
thing bizarre—a whiff of nard and 
sandalwood vaguely suggesting Arabian 
Nights and all the other foolish, delight- 
ful adventures we usually find in our 
dreams alone. For a while he absently 
puffed at his pipe and fingered the mys- 
terious oiled-silk packet. Apparently 
none of his Kanakas had noticed the 
ghostly visitor—and her dripping trail 
along the warm deck-planking would dry 
out in half an hour. Here, then, was a 
secret between him and the mysterious 
brown mermaid alone—one that implied 
a possibility that he would “do some- 
thing—some day?” 

Presently, making sure that nobody else 
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was in the after end of the schooner, 
he went noiselessly down the steps into 
the cabin. Unwrapping the oiled silk 
and an inner protection of very finely 
woven palm-matting, he found an ama- 
teur photograph mounted on a piece of 
box-cover, and a little wad of cotton- 
wool containing two pearls the size of 
large peas. They were of first luster— 
gems worth at least a thousand dollars. 
The picture was that of a strikingly 
handsome girl in cool white linen, lean- 
ing against the rail of a steamer—one of 
the stanchions and a life-preserver could 
be seen at her left. On the back was 
written in a stylish hand, “Katharine 
Daingerfield—S. S. Te Maipu—October 
goth, 1914.” At first glance, this ap- 
peared to be all, but as he was examining 
the feacures of the pretty face,—un- 
usually clear for an amateur picture,—he 
noticed some tiny figures just where the 
edge of the print ended on the card- 
board: “S. Lat. r1-33—W. Lon. 165- 
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WINGATE'S mind worked rapidly 

back over the past two years in an 
effort to place something vaguely 
familiar about the name of the girl or 
the ship—but it eluded him. ‘Taking 
a chart of the South Pacific from one 
of the lockers, he found the position in- 
dicated—whispering to himself, in sur- 
prise : 

“Nassau Island, by Jove! Hmph! 
Out-of-the-way spot! Wonder if that’s 
the young lady’s present address? Won- 
der if—eh? Couldn’t be! And yet—I 
don’t know why not! Suppose that’s 
really the mysterious island which is said 
to be Solomon Island Grimes’ holding- 
up place when he disappears for months 
at a time? Let’s turn up the ‘Admiralty 
Pilot’ and see what it has to say!” 

Reaching for an orange-colored book 
on the shelf above the dinner-table, he 
read, commenting aloud as he skimmed 
along: ‘H-m-m— ‘Nassau Island — 
visited by H. M. S. Pylades, 1889—an- 
nexed to Great Britain—dependency of 
New Zealand—leased to S. J. Garraway 
& Co., of Auckland—inhabited by six 
or eight Kanakas who collect copra for 
the lessees—visited twice a year by one 
of their schooners. Breadfruit, bananas, 
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taro, cocoanuts, limes, excellent water— 
mile long, half a mile wide—seventy feet 
high.’ Hmph!” 

He glanced through the six annual 
supplements issued since the publication- 
date of the “Pilot.” “Not another word 
about the place!” he mused. ‘That 
means it hasn’t been visited since by a 
survey-ship or any vessel which saw de- 
tails worth reporting. No beacons have 
been placed on the island, and likely 
enough, no schooners except that one of 
the lessees have visited .it for several 
years. No reason why they should, 
though—no trading with people on a 
leased island.” 

The two magnificent pearls he placed 
in the chamois belt which he wore under 
his shirt; then, stowing the photograph 
in his sea-chest, he went back on deck 
to think and dream until two in the 
morning. Who was Katharine Dainger 
field—and where was she at that mo- 
ment? Why had the girl Atuana singled 
him out to be intrusted with two valu- 
able jewels and the picture? What was 
it that she evidently expected him to do 
—some day, perhaps? What explana- 
tion lay behind her action? It was some- 
thing that Bill Grimes must never learn ; 
therefore, he was mixed up in it. Some- 
thing which must not be discussed with 
any man of shady reputation—evidently, 
he had been sized up as a man of honor, 
and appealed to as a presumable gentle- 
man. He wondered whether the restric 
tions applied to his partner, Sam Morris? 
Probably—though he would have said, 
offhand, that Morris’ instincts were 
more or less honorable. Finally Wingate 
turned in—the face in the photo’ haunt 
ing him. 


N the morning Wingate went ashore, 
dropping in for a.chat with an old 
friend whose shipping-house was agent 
for several regular lines and did a good 
deal of business with the Island traders. 
As he was about to leave, Wingate re 
membered to ask: 

“By the way, Thorne, isn’t the Ze 
Maipu one of the Union Company’s 
boats ?” 

“She was! Fancy she’s runnin’ for 
old Neptune now! Went to the bottom 
a year ago last October—supposed to 
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have been a bomb in 
bunkers. Three of her 
boats made Fanning 
Island and two were 
picked up by the Niag- 
ara. The other three 
were never heard from. 
Bad business! Forty or 
fifty were lost, including 
women and children— 
and her saloon wasn’t 
full, at that!” 

“IT remember, now! 
Saw an .dccount in the 
Frisco papers at the 
time. Ran across the 
boat’s name last night, 
and couldn’t place her. 
There was something 
else I was going to ask 

Oh! That 
fellow Solomon Island 
Grimes is lying a cable’s- 
length from us, over in 
Johnstone’s Bay; what 
do you know about him? 
Has he a lease of 
some little atoll 
among the Solo- 
mons ?” 

‘*‘No fear! 
He’s said to 
have done 
things in the 
group that would 
make his life a 
mighty poor risk if he 
ever cruises among ’em 
again. Nobody seems to 
know just where he does 
grow his copra. A story 
is going about that he 
won some island at poker 
from a Wellington man— 
or the lease of it, anyway 
—an’ has been cultivatin’ 
it. But no one has any 
idea where it is—though 
the Pacific islands are 
pretty much accounted 
for, these days, you 
know. Tom Bassett was 
telling me that Grimes 
fetched down some rather 
amazin’ pearls this trip. 
None of the dealers have 
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been approached, as far as 


2 he knows, but the bounder 


must have shown ’em to 
somebody, ’cause the de- 
scription sounds ll 
right, an’ Governm’nt 
is askin’ whether he’s 
been seen anchorin’ 
among any of the 
groups that are taboo 
this year.” 
From Thorne’s of- 
fice, Wingate went 
back to the _ offices 
of The Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald, where 
a search through 
the files eventually lo- 
cated a detailed ac- 
count of the loss of the 
Te Maipu. Among 
those missing he found 
the name of Miss 
Katharine Daingerfield 
—a wealthy orphan of 
Baltimore who _ had 
been traveling with an 
aunt. Mrs. Benton had 
been among the sur- 
vivors picked up in 
the captain’s boat, 
having become sepa- 
rated from her niece 
in the confusion, and de- 
scribed her .as an out- 
of-door girl, proficient in 
most sports, well-edu- 
cated, very popular 
among her acquaintances. 
| It was supposed that she 
had been taken off in a 
boat with the mate and 


fee another man—a_ stoker 
as 


In the South Pacific one is rarely 
surprised at anything. The sud- 
den appearance of a dripping 
young woman in a costume which 
stronger light would reveal as mere- 
ly that provided by a wise and 

meficent Creator—isn’t as star- 
tling an occurrence as inhabitants 
of great cities might suppose. 


.having claimed he saw 


‘them just before the ship 


foundered; but the boat 
had never been heard 
from. 


\ THEN Wingate re- 

turned to the Wai- 
laka, he took the photo- 
graph from his chest and 
examined the handwriting 
through a magnifying- 
glass. The figures indi- 
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cating the island’s position were unques- 
tionably in the same handwriting as the 
name,—which seemed to prove that Miss 
Daingerfield had certainly reached the 
place alive,—and the ink was obviously 
fresher than that on the back of the 
mount. As he fitted his various scraps 
of information together, they appeared 
to establish these facts: 

Miss Daingerfield was at that moment, 
or had been recently, on Nassau Island 
—possibly in the power of the mate and 
other man with whom she had left the 
Te Maipu. But there was no reference 
to either of them, and her picture had 
come to Sydney, without a word of ex- 
planation, on Bill Grimes’ schooner. Why 
had no message accompanied the picture ? 
Presumably, because it wasn’t safe to 
send one. Had anyone found the picture 
in the possession of the Kanaka girl, the 
inference would merely have been that 
she had stolen it—with the pearls. On 
the other hand, the pearls, if sold, would 
cover the expenses of a detour by some 
schooner to Nassau Island—and if the 
sender were known to be detained there 
against her will, it was probable that 
either the American or Colonial govern- 
ment would take steps to rescue her. Or 
—take another hypothesis—the pearls 
might excite the cupidity of some fairly 
decent trader until he made a voyage 
there in the hope of getting others like 
them. 

When Sam Morris came aboard in the 
evening, Wingate, his partner, asked him 
what he knew about Solomon Island 
Grimes. 

“Hmph! Nothing in his favor, at all 
events! That’ll be his schooner, over 
yon! Aye—she’s known to every port 
in the South Seas, an’ could tell many 
a dirty story if her planks would talk! 
Saw Grimes on George Street, this after- 
noon—one of the Burns, Philp men was 
tellin’ me a yarn about him last year. 
A mission schooner was hove-to in a 
dead calm, a hundred miles west of 
Palmyra, when Grimes overhauled her 
under power in the Mauna Kuu—asking 
to have a parson put aboard of him. 
Parson came in a hurry, thinkin’ it was 
a funeral. Grimes took him below, where 
a dev’lish han’some girl was settin’, an’ 
told him to marry ’em. Parson began 
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askin’ the usual questions, but she cut 
him short. Apologized for bein’ the 
cause of his comin’ on a fool’s errand— 
said she might kill Grimes, some day, if 
he attempted to lay hand on her, but she 
certainly had no intentions of marryin’- 
up with him—positively not/ Grimes 
cursed until the girl went on deck an’ 
left him ravin’ there. She was gettin’ 
into the mission schooner’s dinghy with 
the parson—but Grimes had his Kanakas 
start up the motor an’ turn the dinghy 
adrift. 

“Parson was put ashore, a week later, 
on one of the Marshalls—an’ Grimes 
sailed off without even anchorin’. Parson 
was a young chap—took life out here 
more seriously than he will ten year’ 
from now. He sized the girl up as ’most 
anybody would —findin’ her on that 
schooner with Grimes, cruisin’ among 
the least civilized islands. Asked her 
name an’ started in givin’ her advice. 
That made her sore; she wouldn’t give 
any account of herself an’ told him to 
mind his own business. If he’d sized her 
up right, she was naturally mad enough 
to bite him. An’, of course, if she was 
some decent girl that Grimes had stole’ 
somewheres, she knew appearances was 
so much against her that the parson 
wouldn’t believe any story she told— 
Grimes bein’ sure to lie about her any 
way he pleased.” 





“C\DD coincidence,” commented Win- 


gate, “your happening to give me 
that yarn just now, Sam! It fits in so 
perfectly with other things I’ve heard 
recently. By the way—has Grimes a 
pearling concession on any of the 
islands ?” 

“Oh, aye! He carries it in a holster, 
under his pajama-jacket. I s’pose that 
bounder has stole’ more pearls than any 
other man of his age in Polynesia! 
There’s one thing sure—if Grimes is 
ever arrested with a lot of pearls in his 
possession, there’ll be no way of provin’ 
who really owns ’em—but you can bet 
a pot of money they’re not his! I’d take 
them from him if I ever got the chance— 
an’ keep ’em, too!” 

Wingate fingered his guitar for several 
moments, while the other pajama-clad 
figure occasionally revealed its position 
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in a bamboo deck-chair by the matches 
which relighted an ever-active pipe. 

“Sam, that scoundrel Grimes is keep- 
ing some woman on his unknown island 
against her will. I got hold of informa- 
tion to-day which makes me practically 
certain of both the woman and the 
island.” 

“Hmph! Then you know what no 
one else in the South Pacific does!” 

“The girl is Miss Katharine Dainger- 
field, who was supposed to have been 
lost when the Te Maipu went down— 
and he’s keeping her on Nassau Island.” 

“What! Nassau Island? Can't be! 
Why, that’s leased by the New Zealand 
Government to—wait a bit!’ 

Morris fetched up the orange-covered 
“Pilot” from the cabin and struck a 
couple of wax matches. “Leased to 
‘Garraway an’ Comp’ny,’ of Auckland!” 
he announced then. 

“Yes—I know. Was leased to them. 
Grimes sat in at a poker game in one of 
the Auckland clubs, two years ago, and 
won some island from S. J. Garraway— 
or the lease of it for ninety-nine years, 
which amounts to the same thing. As 
long as the taxes are paid regularly, the 
Colonial government doesn’t care who 
the lessee is, or publish information re- 
garding him. Garraway’s schooner 
stopped calling at the Island for copra; 
and the Mauna Kuu took up the trans- 
portation.” 

“But what makes you think that girl 
is alive—after all this time, with no 
trace of her?” 

“T know she was on Nassau Island 
within a month or so—is presumably 
there yet. I also have reason to believe 
that Grimes has a fortune there in 
pearls. Whether he’s been fishing the 
reefs or brought them from somewhere 
else, I don’t know—but he’s said to have 
fetched down some very remarkable 
gems, this voyage.” 

Morris pulled at his pipe in a medita- 
tive way for several minutes. The 
schooner’s riding-light didn’t penetrate 
under the awning, and it was so dark 
they could scarcely see each other. 

“H-m-m—Jimmy, the schooner’s made 
a bit of money for us in the last year 
or two. We can take a couple of months’ 
holiday just as well as not! Suppose 


we run up to Nassau an’ see if_there 
really zs anything in what you’ve heard ?. 
Hey? Course, we’re not lookin’ for any 
reward if we do find the girl an’ rescue 
her—but if Bill Grimes happens to have 
any pearls hid on that island, I’d not 
hesitate a second about takin’ ’em, d’ye 
see. Come on!.. . What d’ye say?” 
“M-well—I’ve been chewing over 
some such idea, myself. Of course, it’s 
likely to be a dangerous sort of game—’”’ 
“Well—you gotta take a chance, once 
in a while! Everybody has to! We'll 
take on enough petrol to make the run 
with the motor if the wind aint right— 
an’ start to-morrow night! I heard 
Grimes was runnin’ across to Auckland 
when he leaves here—that ought to give 
us ten days at the Island before he turns 


up.” 


HE details of what happened after 
the Wailaka left Sydney have been 
described by Wingate himself. 

We made a fairly quick run, putting 
in at Levuka for our San Francisco mail. 
From the last obtainable chart of Nas- 
sau we had learned that the island was 
originally volcanic—has no inner lagoon 
—and is surrounded by a fringing reef. 
The surf runs all of forty feet high on 
both sides, and so we had to land on the 
northwestern point of the island, through 
the regular copra-shipping passage—an- 
choring the schooner outside, in fifty 
fathoms. ; 

As our whaleboat approached the 
beach, we saw a couple of Kanakas sit- 
ting in front of a grass hut at the edge 
of the bush, which covered the island 
pretty thickly. On higher ground, back 
of it, there was a more pretentious bunga- 
low with a broad veranda. A big copra- 
shed stood farther along—at the end of 
a well-traveled path from the cocoanut 
groves. What struck me unpleasantly 
was the absence of interest in our ar- 
rival—the uncanny silence of the place. 
I learned afterward that Grimes had 
shot every bird and monkey he saw, be- 
cause their noise got on his nerves—and 
that cowed his Kanakas more than any- 
thing else. Your South Sea Islander has, 
naturally, a streak of melancholy which 
makes him passionately fond of music, 
and of animals of every description. 
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Suppress his natural safety-valve, and 
the melancholy becomes ingrowing until 
he commits suicide—usually by swim- 
ming out to sea and deliberately drown- 
ing. 

On the beach we asked who was in 


charge of the place. The Kanakas 
nodded over ‘their shoulders: ‘‘Missy— 
in bungalow!” Under her was a head- 
man called Vitele who looked after the 
trade shipments, but he wasn’t around 
just then. So we hiked up through a 
bush path, Morris and I, until we came 
to the bungalow. Not a soul was in 
sight—place still as death, though it was 
five in the afternoon and the people 
should have been out of their hammocks 
by that time. Went up on the veranda, 
looked in through the door and knocked. 

A woman in thin negligee was reading 
on a divan by the rear window. As she 
sat up in leisurely way and looked at 
us, we knew of course that she must be 
Katharine Daingerfield, though I was 
conscious of being disappointed in her 
appearance. Twenty months of stuffing 
sweets and starchy vegetables, with little 
or no exercise, had left their marks. 
(There were candy boxes from Sydney 
and Frisco on the table.) She was 
heavier, more mature, than she had ap- 
peared in the snapshot taken on the 
steamer, though undeniably handsome. 
Sam appeared to have been struck dumb 
at the sight of her—so I had to make 
the inquiries. 

“T beg your pardon—we’re looking for 
Miss Katharine Daingerfield, who was a 
passenger on the steamer Te Maipu. 
Er—could you tell us—” 

“J am Miss Daingerfield! 
your” 

It struck me as somewhat odd for her 
to adopt that stand-offish tone, knowing 
the only way I could possibly have 
learned her name, but I laid it to ex- 
cessive caution. She wanted to be sure 
that we weren’t mixed up in some beastly 
trap of Bill Grimes’. 

“I’m James Wingate—a writer on 
corals and marine life. This is my part- 
ner Sam Morris. We trade among the 
islands on our schooner Wailaka—which 
you may see lying outside the reef. Your 
message reached me in Sydney—we made 
a straight run here, so as to get you 


Who are 
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away from the Island before Grimes 
returns.” 


HE seemed to be studying us for a 
moment or so before saying anything. 
We had come ashore in white-drill suits ; 
Sam wore a new Panama, but even so, 
I wouldn’t have considered him the sort 
of man to attract a woman of her educa- 
tion and presumable refinement. He was 
tanned until he looked like mahogany— 
used brilliantine on his spike-ended 
mustache—and thought all women liked 
slang, the more farfetched the better. 
Finally, when I was beginning to wonder 
a bit at her lack of enthusiasm, she spoke. 

“Ah? Yes! My message! You got 
that safely—without Bill Grimes’ know]l- 
edge, of course! And you’re willing to 
fetch me as far as the nearest civilized 
port, I presume? You mustn’t take of- 
fense at my caution—one doesn’t care 
about jumping from the frying-pan into 
the fire, you know. I’ve heard of Jimmy 
Wingate—both from Grimes and the 
Kanakas. He’s said to be a gentleman— 
and I’ve heard nothing against his part- 
ner. But how do I know you are the 
men you claim to be?” 

That contingency hadn’t occurred to 
me. I saw the force of it—and fortu- 
nately was able to produce evidence, of 
a sort. My watch had been a gift from 
people who considered themselves in- 
debted to me for a half-forgotten serv- 
ice, and it had my name engraved on the 
inner case. I showed it to her. 

“Thank you, Mr. Wingate! I’ll ac- 
cept that as sufficient proof that I’m safe 
in your and Mr. Morris’ hands. No ob- 
jection to my taking a Kanaka maid 
with me, I presume? You’ve said nothing 
as to a reward for rescuing me,—or even 
passage-money,—but I assume that you 
will be willing to accept repayment of 
the expense to which you’ve been put? 
People don’t undertake an expedition of 
this sort as a matter of pure chivalry, 
you know!” 

Sam unexpectedly found his tongue, 
and he came out more frankly than I 
would have believed from any previous 
knowledge of his character: 

“Seein’ you mention it, lady, you can 
just bet we should worry, comin’ all this 
ways to rescue a fair dam-o-zell, without 

















any kale in the proposition! We know 
mighty well that Solomon Island Grimes 
has lifted a whackin’ lot of pearls that 
didn’t belong to him. He had some in 
Sydney, an’ there aint any signs of his 
fishin’ the reefs here—so he must have 
stole’ ’em! I kinda figgered if we hap- 
pened across any 0’ them pearls on this 
island,—comin’ by ’em as he did,—that 
it would be a case of ‘findin’s keepin’s.’ 
An’ it seemed to me you’d oughta know 
about where we could look for ’em. 
Hey? We split ’em ‘thirty-thirty’ with 
you—o’ course!” 

This was putting me in a false posi- 
tion which I couldn’t allow to stand. 

“Morris,” I said, “is speaking for him- 
self, Miss Daingerfield. I’m as willing 
to make a dollar as the next man—but 
that sort of ethics isn’t quite convincing 
to me. I heard the story of how Grimes 
attempted to marry you, and it seemed 
that any decent man ought to help you 
out of a scrape like this if he could. That 
covers my position—I don’t need either 
reward or passage-money.” 

She looked at me in a queer, puzzled 
way for a moment—almost as if I were 
a freak. 

“Really, Mr. Wingate,” she said, “I 
think you’re too particular. ‘There’s 
nothing that differs much in Mr. Morris’ 
idea from the way ’most anybody would 
look at it, in this part of the world. I 
don’t know where Bill finds his pearls, 
and don’t want to know—but it’s a safe 
bet he doesn’t fish them. We'll look 
about, in the morning, and see what we 
can find. He wont get back here inside 
of two weeks, unless something makes 
him uneasy, because I know he had an 
important deal to put through in Auck- 
land—so there’s no hurry about our leav- 
ing. To-morrow afternoon, or next 
morning, will be time enough; mean- 
while, I’ll try to make you comfortable. 
It isn’t hurricane-season ; your schooner 
will be safe enough outside the reef. 
After dinner, we’ll have a game of cards, 
if you like, and a little music. Grimes 
wont stand for music here except on rare 
occasions—as a concession to his Kanakas 
for extra good behavior. They miss it 
terribly—they’re really childish when the 
music nights come around. I’m not sup- 
posed to have any in his absence—but 


‘ 
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I do play and sing for them occasionally 
when he’s away, both as a matter of 


_ policy and to pass the time. 


“The house is yours while I see about 
the dinner. You'll find a cellaret and 
cigars in the corner, yonder. One of the 
boys will fetch water if you want a 
bath.” 


HERE was something about the girl 

which puzzled me without being 
definite enough to grasp. For one thing, 
she and Morris cottoned to each other 
from the very start, and he was a poor 
talker at best—neither original nor well 
educated. They seemed to have a fellow 
feeling without even exchanging ideas. 
I was inwardly amazed at the way that 
bungalow was furnished. Morris ap- 
parently didn’t know how widely it dif- 
fered from other shacks among the 
islands—nor did Miss Daingerfield, as 
far as I could see. There was an ex- 
quisite green-chiffon gown lying across 
a chair in one corner, but the dress she 
chose for dinner was of older date and 
not in as good taste. I noticed a pair 
of white buckskin pumps under the divan 
—so dainty and slim that I should have 
thought they would pinch her feet con- 
siderably. But she wore a pair of heel- 
less Chinese slippers that evening—say- 
ing it was too hot for shoes. 

The greatest surprise of all was to 
find the bungalow really constructed of 
shell ’dobes, — fire- and bullet-proof,— 
with a light outer thatch of nipa. In 
Grimes’ room, which she showed us, 
were two machine-guns and a long rack 
of repeating rifles. As fresh water had 
been piped to the bungalow from a 
hidden spring in the jungle, he could 
have stood off a thousand natives in- 
definitely. 

Late in the evening I strolled along 
the beach in the moonlight, with an ex- 
cellent cigar from Grimes’ box—while 
Morris and the woman were having a 
game of pinochle. The man Vitele had 
come up for certain instructions, after 
dinner—and I didn’t like him for a cent. 
Whatever else Grimes had done in the 
Solomons, he must. have rendered this 
man a service which made him faithful 
to the trader’s interests; but to anyone 
else he was an unconverted head-hunter 
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and cannibal whom I wouldn’t have 
trusted for one second. I anticipated 
trouble when we took Miss Dainger- 
field out to the schooner, and was by no 
means sure the other Kanakas wouldn’t 
back him up—having noticed how thor- 
oughly cowed they were. I made up my 
mind that, before there was any move to 
leave the Island, I would “take down” 
that lot of weapons in Grimes’ room so 
they couldn’t be reassembled in a hurry. 

The tide was on the ebb as I went up 
the beach—uncovering such a variety of 
coral as thoroughly to arouse my scien- 
tific interest. I began to wish I could 
spend a month on the Island and its 
outlying reefs. The air was heavy with 
the perfume of ylangylang and yellow 
jasmine. The beauty of the night finally 
drove the scientific interest of the place 
out of my head and substituted a vision 
of the girl’s face as it appeared in the 
snapshot—locked in my sea-chest, on the 
schooner. Photographs are deceptive 
things—that one had given me a different 
impression of her personality than I 
obtained after talking with her. So, also, 
had her aunt’s description of the miss- 
ing girl, in The Sydney Heyald. But I 
knew that costume and surroundings 
make a lot of difference in one’s pre- 
conceived ideas. 

Walking back toward the bungalow, 
I recognized her light gown at some dis- 
tance along the beach—she and Morris 
were also enjoying the moonlight, and 
were approaching me. Without being 
conscious of any definite reason, I didn’t 
feel like talking just then. Before they 
saw me, I stepped into the bush—which 
grew down near the tide-mark at that 
point—and waited for them to pass. 
They must have supposed themselves un- 
observed—or didn’t really care. To my 
amazement, he suddenly threw an arm 
about her waist and hugged her—and 
she returned his kisses as if she thor- 
oughly enjoyed the proceeding! Sam 
Morris had never impressed me as having 
much speed at that sort of game—or 
any other. When I thought of the way 
I’d been mooning over that photograph, 
from the time Atuana swam to the 
Wailaka and dripped all over my deck, 
I felt like kicking myself! No use blink- 
ing the fact—I’d been a sky-blue idiot, 
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wasting my time and my dreams. I was 
back at the bungalow, in the room she 
had assigned us for the night, before I 
knew it. But I didn’t sleep—I was 
too disgusted and upset. 


N the morning, I went down to the 

beach for an early dip—and got so 
interested in the coral formations that 
Miss Daingerfield had to send a Kanaka 
after me when breakfast was ready. 
Looking back, even now, I can’t recall 
anything in her actions which might have 
prepared me for the unexpected. I’d 
seen her dosing one of the natives from 
Grimes’ medicine-chest, the night before 
—which confirmed my impressions con- 
cerning her all-round education. When 
I began to feel very sleepy at break- 
fast, I naturally laid it to my having 
been awake half the night. Before the 
others left the table, I simply couldn’t 
keep my eyes open. Undoubtedly I must 
have dropped asleep in my chair. 

As I remember that nap, it wasn’t 
oblivion by any means. It was a succes- 
sion of nightmares—culminating in a 
terrific explosion which sent me a mile 
or so up in the air. When I began falling 
again, I thought I’d never stop. Gradu- 
ally I became conscious of walking up 
and down the living-room of that bunga- 
low—tramp-tramp-tramp, to one end 
and then back again. After what seemed 
hours of this,—and probably was,—I be- 
gan to recognize familiar objects before 
I was fairly awake—the piano, the 
breakfast-table, the phonograph, the big 
‘dobe fireplace. Then I sensed the fact 
that I was leaning upon the shoulder 
of some one—a woman—who urged me 
to keep walking when I wanted to lie 
down and Sleep again—and who kept 
stopping: at the table to make me gulp 
down cup after cup of strong coffee. 





FTER a long time, my brain slowly 

cleared—until I could stand alone 
and look at her: Miss Daingerfield, of 
course, dressed in white linen as she had 
been in the picture—and for the first 
time looking exactly as she did when the 
snapshot was taken! Even her features 
had changed from the night before— 
grown more refined, and her figure was 
slimmer—younger. Gradually, I began 
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to wonder how she could be he same 
woman. The face before me was the one 
I’d seen in my dreams all those days and 
nights—the personality one that had 
nothing in common with Sam Morris: In 
my delight and slowly returning clear- 
headedness, I blurted out: 

“Miss Daingerfield — you’ve changed 
a lot since last night!’ She looked at 
me in amazement. 

“Since—last night! I—I don’t under- 
stand! You—you didn’t— Oh! You— 
I—you took Stella for me? Why— 
how could you! We’re not in the least 
alike! But—wait a minute! You’d never 
seen me—of course! How did you get 
here, anyhow? There’s no vessel of any 
description in sight!” 

“Oh, pardon me! If you look, 
you'll see our schooner anchored just out- 
side the reef! My partner must be some- 
where about! Your picture was given 
me in Sydney, you know; and the 
pearls—”’ 

“Thank heaven for that! Atuana did 
find some man she could trust, after all! 
And you came to my assistance at once, 
like the gentleman you are! Still— 
there’s no schooner in sight anywhere 
around the island. I went up our ob- 
servation-tree after I shot Vitele—before 
I started waking you up—and—” 

“You shot Vitele! When?” 

“Just as he was bending over to cut 
your throat! I wasn’t a second too soon, 
either! Then I hauled him out on the 
veranda and came back to find that you 
also had been drugged—’”’ 

“The devil! That must have been the 
explosion I heard in my dreams! And 
that woman drugged you too, did she? 
When?” 

“At tiffin, yesterday. She must have 
noticed your schooner beating in—and 
had some reason for wanting me out of 
the way. I fell asleep in my chair at the 
table—just as you did. When I began 
to come out of it, I was in my nightdress 
—stretched on my own bed—my clothes 
nowhere in sight. Had to search all 
through her room before I found where 
Stella had hidden them. Then I went 
into the living-room and saw you asleep 
in your chair just as Vitele came up on 
the veranda with a knife in his hand. 
Some intuition made me run back for an 


automatic—I returned in the nick of 
time! 

“Who you were, or where you came 
from, I couldn’t make out at all—that’s 
why I climbed the observation-tree to 
see if a schooner or steamer was lying 
off the island. But there wasn’t even a 
trail of smoke on the horizon. It’s very 
hazy off in the east— perhaps your 
schooner may be hidden in it. When I 
saw you'd been drugged, I knew Stella 
had done it; she must have been a nurse 
at some time or other, from her smatter- 
ing of medical knowledge—” 

“Who is Stella, anyhow?” 

“I’ve really no idea. During a row 
she had with Grimes, one day, they 
dropped a few remarks which made me 
think she might have been the wife of a 
third-rate publican in Levuka. She came 
with Grimes when he’d put in at Fiji on 
the way back. It was a few months after 
his attempt to force me into a marriage ; 
he left, threatening to bring back some 
one who'd ‘show me where I got off.’ 
But we've gotten along well enough 
for eight months, in spite of that. She 
saw that I’d shoot the man if he laid 
a finger on me—knew that jealousy was 
ridiculous as far as I was concerned.” 


HAT Stella and Morris had marooned 

me was quite evident when we found 
my two sea-chests on the beach. He 
knew they contained the data of my re- 
searches for the past six months and 
wasn’t quite mean enough either to go 
through them or to keep the chests on 
the Wailaka—which was fortunate for 
us, because, in the double bottom of one 
were a fine set of navigating and other 
scientific instruments. 

As we sat there in the big living-room, 
with the dead Vitele stiffening on the 
veranda, Miss Daingerfield told me of 
what happened after the 7¢ Maipu went 
down. The mate, with whom she had 
escaped, was instinctively a gentleman, 
but the saloon steward who was in the 
boat with them proved utterly unamen- 
able to decency or authority. The two 
had quarreled over her inside of forty- 
eight hours. Later they fought — the 
steward fatally stabbing the mate and 
being shot, in turn, before the other 
died. 
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For a week she had managed to sail 
the boat alone—keeping to the compass- 
course upon which the mate had started, 
though she’d no idea where he expected 
to fetch up. It was impossible to keep 
the bodies; she dragged them over the 
side and saw them eaten by the sharks 
which had been following her. Eventu- 
ally Solomon Island Grimes happened 
along in the Wauna Kuu and picked her 
up—a hundred miles from anywhere, her 
last crumb of food gone and only a gill 
of water left. Think of it! As close as 
that! 

It was Atuana who had seen the boat 
from the schooner’s crosstrees, and who 
took care of her in the fever that fol- 
lowed. She told Grimes the whole story 
—supposing, of course, that he was a 
decent white man; but he sarcastically 
referred to the bloodstains in the boat 
and to the mate’s coat, which she had 
kept. Asked her what proof there was 
that she hadn’t shot both men—and 





possibly eaten them? His threat of. 


telling the story that -way proved his 
strongest hold upon her at first—you 
see, she didn’t know there had been any 
other survivors of the Te Maipu until 
Atuana told her—months later. 

That evening I asked Miss Dainger- 
field if she knew whether Morris and 
Stella had gotten away with any of 
Grimes’ pearls. She made a careful 
search in places where she knew the fel- 
low was in the habit of keeping things— 
finally expressing her belief that they 
had found merely a small lot which he 
meant to peddle among the San Fran- 
cisco brokers, next cruise. 

“T’m certain he has a wonderful col- 
lection’ hidden somewhere on _ the 
island,” she said, “because Atuana has 
told me of certain adventures on. the 
Mauna Kuu which evidently haven’t be- 
come known. Grimes will be tried, and 
probably hanged, if the facts ever leak 
out. And because he obtained those 
pearls dishonestly,—because I am en- 
titled to some recompense for being kept 
here under conditions that smirch my 
reputation among civilized people, who 
will never quite believe the whole truth, 
—lI’ve meant to find and keep them when 
a chance came to escape. Your kind- 
ness in coming to my rescue makes you, 
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naturally, a partner in anything we ob- 
tain.” 


THINK it was Grimes’ outrageous 
treatment of a castaway girl which 
finally overcame my scruples about. tak- 
ing whatever valuables of his we might 
find. Stella, like most women of her 
type, had been disinclined to exert her- 
self in the way of exercise and knew 
practically nothing of the island beyond 
the beach in the vicinity of the bunga- 
low. Miss Daingerfield, on the other 
hand, had explored every foot of the in- 
terior jungle—penetrating to where an 
ugly Solomon Island idol stood in a 
dense tangle of undergrowth. Grimes 
had brought it,—cased-up on the Mauna 
Kuu,—evidently with the purpose of 
terrifying his Kanakas. There was a 
cleared space around it in the jungle, 
and a concealed automobile-horn worked 
by electricity from a_ storage-battery. 
But what none of the natives, except 
possibly Vitele, had ever suspected, there 
was, immediately behind the idol, a 
small opening in the volcanic formation 
which led to a cave of considerable size. 
Katharine had been convinced that 
Grimes used this cave as his treasure- 
chamber,—knowing that nothing would 
induce the natives to go near the big 
idol,—and our search proved the‘ cor- 
rectness of her deductions. We located, 
after some hours in that underground 
chamber, such a collection of pearls as 
I never expected to see in one lot—and 
a number of other valuable stones with 
them. 

We'd been’ expecting to leave the 
island whenever we were ready to start— 
until we realized, with a crushing sensa- 
tion of calamity, that there was nothing 
in which to make our escape but a 
couple of leaky native canoes. And 
Grimes was due in twelve days! 

I had those canoes hauled out of the 
water and had covered their bottoms 
with a layer of pitch, inside of two hours 
after we'd sized up the situation—but 
neither of them seemed likely to stand 
a hundred miles of open sea. Then it 
occurred*to me that, with outriggers 
strongly braced and lashed, I might 
convert them into a flexible catamaran 
that would ride any waves and steer 
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Never for an instant think that 
you must go through life with an 


it happens to be that way now. 
There’s no girl on earth who can’t 
have a prettier skin by trying! 


Do you know that your skin 
changes every day in spite of you? 
That as old skin dies, new skin 
forms to take its place? And that 
your complexion will be just what 
you help this new skin to be as 
fast as it forms? 


This is your opportunity 


By the proper external treatment 
you can make this new skin just 
what you would love to have it. 
Or—by neglecting to give this new 
skin proper care as it forms every 
jay you can keep your skin in its 
present condition and forfeit the 
charm of ‘‘a skin you love to 
touch.’? 


Which will you do? Will you 
begin at once to bring to your skin 
the charm you have longed for? 
Then spend five minutes tonight 
mn the famous skin treatment de- 
scribed here. 


Ihe first time you use this treat- 
ment you will realize the change 
t is going to make in your skin! 
Use persistently and in ten days or 
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The most famous skin treat- 
ment ever formulated 
Use this treatment once a day—ceither 
night or morning. Dip acloth in warm 
water and hold it to to the face until 

the skin is softened and damp. 

Now take a cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, dip it in water and go over your 
face with the cake itself just as a man 
does with a shaving stick. Thendip 
your hands in warm water and with the 
tips of your fingers work up a lather 
from the soap left on your face. Rub 
this cleansing, antiseptic lather thor- 
oughly but gently into the pores of 
your skin, always with an upward and 
outward motion. Rinse with warm 
water, then with cold. Unless your 
skin is sensitive, rub your face for a 
few minutes with a piece of ice. 











two weeks your skin should show 
a marked improvement—a prom- 
ise of that greater clearness, fresh- 
ness and charm which the daily 
use of Woodbury’s wiii bring. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s is suf- 
ficient for a month or six weeks of 


Spend five minutes this way tonight 
Follow faithfully each step of the famous skin treatment described 


below 8 you can begin to give your skin the charm you have longed for 


this famous skin treatment. Tear 
out the cake below and put it in 
your purse as a reminder to get 
Woodbury’s today and begin at 
once to make your skin what you 
would love to have it. 


Send now for week’s-size cake 


For 4c we will send a cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap large 
enough for a week of this Wood- 
bury skin treatment. For 10c, 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. 
Write today! Address The An- 
drew Jergens Co., 1703 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 1703 Sher- 
brooke St., Perth, Ontario, Canada. 


For sale by dealers everywhere through- 
out the United States and Canada. 
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very close to the wind. After assembling 
the various materials on the beach, I had 
just made an encouraging start on this 
job when I happened to look toward the 
observation-tree and saw Katharine 
beckoning to me. 

When I reached her, she pointed to a 
tiny patch of white on the horizon. For 
an hour we sat there watching it ap- 
proach the island; then, through the 
glass, I made out a whaleboat with a 
leg-of-mutton sail and a single Kanaka 
at the steering-oar. An hour later it 
passed through the opening in the reef 
and ran up on the beach. The man 
proved to be Frank Hiole, one of our 
Wailaka Kanakas who had often assisted 
in my scientific work and was very much 
attached to me. He had heard Stella 
laughing with Morris over the way they 
had marooned me—understood, then, 
why my chests had been sent ashore— 
and watched his opportunity to cast off 
the whaleboat so that he could run back 
to the island with it. 


V E started, next morning, for Mana- 

hiki Island, where King Apolo and 
his six hundred Kanakas do considerable 
business with the trading schooners and 
where there is a deputy commissioner of 
the New Zealand government—making 
the two-hundred-and-eighty-mile run in 
a little under three days. Abercrombie, 
the deputy commissioner, was something 
of a scientist himself, and a very decent 
fellow. I’d expected that, once we safely 
reached Manahiki, there would be no 
further complications to bother us. But 
we hadn’t been ashore half an hour be- 
fore I got the impression that rescuing 
a handsome yecung woman from a man 
no better than a pirate, upon an out-of- 
the-way island, was likely to call for all 
the nerve and resource I might possess. 
Every officiak—every decent man or 
woman in the South Pacific—should 
have been ready to offer her all the 
assistance in his power. Unfortunately, 
however, the far-reaching effect of slan- 
der is one of the most difficult things in 
the world to fight. 

Abercrombie had gone down to 
Papeete for a month’s vacation, leaving 
the resident missionary—whose sugges- 
tions had considerable weight in King 


Apolo’s council—to represent him. And 
that missionary turned out to be the one 
Bill Grimes abducted when he tried to 
force Miss Daingerfield to marry him. I 
had never actually seen Grimes but twice 
—at some little distance—and hadn’t 
credited him with much education or 
personal magnetism. Yet in spite of his 
occasional violent outbreaks, he had 
produced an unbelievably favorable im- 
pression upon the inexperienced mission- 
ary, who was convinced that he had of- 
fered the girl honorable marriage when 
most men in his position would not. 
Her remark about shooting Grimes if he 
laid a hand on her had been entirely 
misconstrued. According to the parson’s 
notion of things, properly reared young 
women never made such threats of 
violence—or even thought them. 

Of course, he recognized her the mo- 
ment we met him on the beach. He got 
to the King before we knew just where 
to look for that easy-going monarch— 
giving him a general impression that we 
were undesirables, likely to prove a bad 
example to the recently converted na- 
tives. They listened to my explanations 
with expressions of disbelief ; permission 
for Miss Daingerfield to occupy one of 
the empty nipa huts until the next 
schooner arrived was given, apparently, 
because they couldn’t very well refuse it. 


A CTING upon a hunch that we were 

in for trouble, I spent the afternoon 
collecting provisions, which I stowed in 
the boat. As it was the calm season when 
there are no westerly winds, I ran the 
boat over a mile down the beach, where 
Frank and I cut a few skids and hauled 
it above high-water mark. The Kanakas 
supposed we had gone out fishing and 
failed to notice where we landed—an 
oversight which served us very effect- 
ively in time of need. Picking our way 
back to the village through cocoanut and 
nipa groves, we found Miss Daingerfield 
on the beach making friends with some 
of the women—and, as they were talk- 
ing, we saw a schooner running in under 
motor-power. 

Something about her lines seemed 
familiar—but it was Frank Hiole who 
first recognized her as the Mauna Kuu. 
We had guessed by this time how Grimes 
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N’T tell me the world ain’t 
growin’ better. Most things im- 
prove with age—just 


like tobacee. abo Je 


yo cannot think of mellowness with- 
out thinking of age. Mellowness is 
that mildness, smoothness and full flavor we all want 
in our pipe tobacco, and there is no better way of 
mellowing tobacco than letting it age naturally. 

Every tin of Velvet contains selected tobacco age- 
mellowed two years in the original wooden hogs- 
head—Nature’s own patient method—and the best 
method known to man. 


Say to the storekeeper: “Give me a tin of VELVET, please,” 
and know for yourself the tobacco cured in Nature's way. 


Legett Myers Teta Ce 
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We managed to get through the surf with the help of oars and sail; then we headed straight for the open sea 


and kept going. 


It wasn’t many minutes after our start, however, before I began to feel that some- 


thing was the matter with me—and sank back in the stern of the boat, unconscious. 


stood with the Reverend Hobbs. We 
also knew that he frequently brought 
little presents to King Apolo. Altogether 
I didn’t like the look of things. Grimes 
had evidently become uneasy about 
something and had returned to Nassau 
without going around by Auckland— 
though it was possible he might have put 
through his deal from Sydney, by cable. 

Just what conclusion he would reach 


from the conditions he found on the 
isiand, we couldn’t tell. They might 
have seemed to favor an impression that 
Stella had taken all of the pearls when 
she left with Sam Morris; but Grimes 
had made straight for the one island 
which three castaways in a whaleboat 
would have tried to reach, and we knew 
intuitively the sort of charge he would 
prefer against us. In the deputy com- 
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will improve your sk 


Used for the shampoo, Resinol 
Soap heips to keep the hair rich, 
glossy and free from dandruff. 





Many and many a girl has a 
clear, healthy complexion today 
because some friend came to 
her with this sound advice, based 
on her own experience. 


Resinol Soap not only is de- 
lightfully cleansing and refresh- 
ing, but its daily use reduces the 
tendency to pimples, offsets 
many ill-effects of cosmetics, and 
gives Nature the chance she 
needs to make red, rough skins 
white and soft. 

Faces and hands protected by 
Resinol Soap rarely chap or 
roughen in cold, windy weather. 


The soothing, restoring in- 
fluence that makes these things 
possible is the Reszvol which 
this soap contains and which 
physicians have prescribed for 
over twenty years in the care of 
skin and scalp troubles. 


If the skin is really in bad condition 
through neglect or improper treatment, 
Resinol Soap should at first be aided 
by a little Resinol Ointment. Resinol 
Soap and Resinol Ointment are sold by 
all druggists and dealers in toilet 
goods. For trial size of cach, free, 
write to Dept. 10 B, Resinol, Baltimore. 
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missioner’s absence, the Reverend Hobbs 
represented British law on Manahiki. 
He would be easily persuaded to arrest 
and hold us for trial—and would find 
the pearls in my possession. Until actual 
proof of his nefarious operations could 
be lodged against him, Grimes’ status 
was that of an honest trader who had 
every right to legal assistance in recover- 
ing his property and punishing anyone 
who had stolen it. 


RIMES came ashore after sunset— 

when we had thought it prudent to 
disappear from the village. Fortunately 
for us, the superstitious Kanakas didn’t 
care about walking through the cocoa- 
nuts and nipa after dark ; so we presently 
crept back to the rear of the council- 
house without being seen, and managed 
to overhear what was said inside. Hav- 
ing noticed that our whaleboat was not 
on the beach, Grimes supposed we hadn’t 
reached the island until the Reverend 
Hobbs began asking him about Miss 
Daingerfield. Then he remarked, con 
temptuously, that a damn’ Yankee pro- 
fessor had visited Nassau in his absence 
—stealing both his woman and a lot of 
fine pearls which he’d been collecting 
for years. 

His reference to Miss Daingerfield, 
after all his scoundrelly treatment of 
her, made me see red. I jerked my auto- 
matic from its holster and was starting 
to run around into that council-house 
when Katharine grasped my shoulder 
with a grip that surprised me. Placing 
her lips close to my ear, she whispered: 

“Steady! What do you think you’re 
going to do?” 

“Thrash that lying brute until he can’t 
stand! Kill him, if I have to!” 

“And where do you suppose that 
leaves me? Grimes has claimed me as 
his property! Suppose he. says that I 
finally did marry him, and that he is 
quite competent to handle his own wife? 
Do you suppose Hobbs will even ask 
him for proof of such a marriage? Not 
for one second! They’ll hand me over to 
him as the legal and proper thing to do! 
Of course I’ll shoot the cur before sub- 
mitting to being dragged aboard his 
schooner. And then what? If either you 
or I shoot him, it means being tried for 


murder in Auckland. The only possible 
thing for us to do is to slip away in our 
boat and get out of sight before sunrise. 
Come!” 


F course, she was right—even Frank 

saw that! They led me away 
through the undergrowth. And we 
hadn’t gone two hundred feet before we 
had the rotten luck to run squarely 
against one of the schooner’s Kanakas, 
who’d been prowling through the nipa, 
back of the village, on some nefarious 
errand of Grimes’. He let out a howl 
that roused the whole place; then I 
caught him on the point of the chin and 
put him out of business. But our pres- 
ence had been discovered, and Grimes 
came into the jungle on a run—with a 
mob of Kanakas—to capture us. 

Moving with the utmost caution, we 
threw them off our track long enough to 
reach the boat—but the tide had uncov- 
ered a lot more beach and we had much 
farther to roll it on the skids—being 
obliged to lift out my sea-chests in order 
to lighten it. Just as we got it fairly 
into the water, the little mast went bang 
ing against a thwart with a noise that 
could have been heard a mile. We were 
scarcely through the breakers when 
Grimes ran out upon the beach with his 
crew and commenced firing. 

This gave me all the excuse I wanted 
I picked up the repeating rifle, braced 
my feet wide apart on the bottom of that 
pitching whaleboat—and did my 
best to pump lead into Solomon 
Island Grimes. Lord knows I didn’t 
mean to hurt any of the Kanakas; we 
had no quarrel with them. It turned me 
a little sick when I saw two of them 
drop. But when Grimes and 
pitched forward upon the sand, I for 
got them. As the wind caught our sail 
and sent us forward, the firing stopped 
—mainly, I suppose, because they 
couldn’t see us any longer in the black- 
ness. 

In a 


reeled 


moment or so, I noticed that 


. Frank Hiole was lying across one of the 


seats in a peculiarly rigid position. A 
steel-jacketed bullet had caught him 
squarely in the temple—the poor chap 
probably never knew what happened. 
And his death immediately raised a seri- 
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AreYou Hitting at Nothing? 





Herbert P. Mee, Material Accountant of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad at Los Angeles, California aimed at nothing 
and hit it—untiJ—but let him tell his story himself. 





“Like most people, I was a drifter, admiring success, weakly 

wishing for better things to come, with no conception of 

what those better things were or how to proceed to get them. 
ul aimed at nothing and hit it. 

“I performed each task that presented itself, did it 
fairly well and then lay back awaiting the next task, using 
the spare time to build castles in Spain. 

“Paragraph One, Lesson One of your 


Course in Personal 
Efficiency 


started me to thinking. This I have never ceased to do 
since. If the Course had done nothing else for me than this, 
it was well worth the price paid. But it did more. 

“ As an immediate benefit, I have an increased capacity 
for work which my superiors were not slow to recognize, 
e so that for the most part I am relieved of my old duties and 

assigned to much more important work. 

1s Young people who wish to get ahead, but don’t know 
the why, the how or the way,can get the information very 

cheaply through this Course. 
etter ‘Old people, given over to pessimism, loss ofinterest, and 
with apparently weakened vitality and enthusiasm will get 
the jolt of their life reading the Course through but once.” 











Is it skill you want? Efficiency taught the U.S. Navy to shoot 1200 times as well today 
as at Santiago. Is it money? Efficiency brought a great western railroad a million 
anda halfinone year. Is it Economy? A California state official saved $2700 on 
one job after he had his third lesson of this course. Is it Education? A prominent 
man of Louisville, Ky., got his first big step that way from the 
first lesson of this course, 
Harrington Emerson acquired in practical work with many corpor- 
ations of many kinds the knowledge and experience that en- 
abled him to write this course. He is still the president of 
an Efficiency Company directing efficiency work in many 
corporations. In his work he had to teach and train 
many young men, some of whom today hold highly paid posi- 
tions. He has thought efficiency for forty years; he has taught 
it for thirty years; during twenty years he slowly collected 
the data for this course. You can learn from the lessons of this course 
how you can save an hour, two hours, a dollar, two dollars out of 
each day and how you can make the day a better day at the same time. 
You can study this course and make yourself efficient in your own 
life in 15 minutes a day and for little more than one dollar alesson. 


FREE—This Book \ fioeed 


14 Chapters—In Colors—lIllustrated \Y New York 


Send for this book. It contains the answer to the ever-present question of 74 Send me free and 
“Where is the money coming from?” Some of the chapters: ¥/ without obligation 
What is Efficiency? For whom is Efficiency? How you are taught Efficiency? Are you ear- 7 on my part your book 
minded or eye-minded? Find out what you are actually doing with your time. Most failures ¢ “Where's the Money 
are due to guess work. You use only half i your power. To what do some men owe their success ? 7 Coming From?” also pare 
Health culture. Personal fi Mr. ’s message to you. 7° ticulars about your Course 
Thereis no standing stillin life. Ifyou’re not going forward,youaregoingback- / in Efficiency, and“Story of 
ward. IfEfficiency doesn't grow on you,inefficiency will. Thiscoursewillsend #¢ Emerson.” 

you forward to your goal—it will put you on the shortest, quickest,easiest 7 

road to success. Send the coupon for information now—today. It costs _4 Name.... 

you nothing and may be the biggest thing you ever did in your life. PA 


REVIEW of REVIEWS CO., 30 Irving P’ Place, NewYork // Fs FMR sc iccsatecncsedens consaae 
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Grand Prix, Paris - Grand Prize, St. Louis 


HE beauty of its tone has made the Bald- 

win the supreme piano in the judgment of 

the leading musical artists, critical juries of 
award, and cultured music lovers both here and 
abroad. Those who seek the world’s greatest 
piano, have not completed their quest until they 
hear the Baldwin. 


For all who are thinking of purchasing a really 
high-grade instrument, The Baldwin Piano 
Company and its dealers have a most inter- 
esting proposition. Write to nearest address. 


The Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK DENVER 
142 W. 4th St. 323S.WabashAv. 1111 Olive St. 665 Fifth Ave. 1636 California St, 


SAN FRANCISCO INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE DALLAS 
310 Sutter Street 18 N. Penn’a St. 521 S. 4th Ave. 1911 Elm St. 
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wit my floors? 


Just whatis your floor problem? If you have The Pleasure of an 


a new floor to finish, or an old one to refinish, 


hereis a book that will tell you how to make ae ‘ dd 
it lastingly beautiful. Experiments waste money—you LOW W100 
can avoid them by reading these authoritative chapters 
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ous question with us. Somehow we 
couldn’t bear the idea of slipping him 
over the side to be eaten by sharks. I 
remembered that there were stretches of 
beach at the southeastern end of the 
island where the natives seldom came ex- 
cept to fish and collect nuts—never after 
dark. So we ran close inshore for three 
miles until we found a spot where it 
looked as though we might get through 
the surf into smoother water. It was a 
ticklish job, but we made it, and we 
scooped a deep hole in the sand with 
our oar-blades. 


HAT last service to our dead friend 

was probably the only thing which 
enabled us to escape. For while we were 
digging, we heard voices and the creak- 
ing of blocks just outside the surf, as the 
Mauna Kuu went by with her motor run- 
ning full speed. Instead of killing him 
as I’d hoped, my bullet had merely 
creased Grimes’ skull, and he was comb- 
ing the offshore water for us—reason- 
ing that we’d attempt to throw him off 
the scent that way, instead of running 
out to sea. As it is dangerous—ten 
months of the year—to attempt a land- 
ing on Manahiki anywhere except off 
the village, it never occurred to him that 
we might risk it. Half an hour after he 
passed us, we managed to get through 
the surf with the help of oars and sail; 
then we headed straight for the open sea 
and kept going. It wasn’t many minutes 
after our start, however, before I began 
to feel that something was the matter 
with me—and sank back in the stern of 
the boat, unconscious. 
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Presently, I was drowsily under the 
impression that Katharine was feeling 
me over from head to foot—then came a 
little pitying exclamation as she lashed 
the steering-oar and gently eased me out 
of my white-drill coat. In the excite- 
ment, I had merely noticed a dragging 
stiffness in my left arm—but it had been 
dripping blood from a superficial bullet- 
wound until the strength was practi 
cally all drained out of me. I afterward 
found that she had skillfully bound up 
the arm with a strip torn from her petti- 
coat; and when I wakened to full con- 
sciousness, she was holding me with my 
head upon her breast and gripping the 
steering-oar with her left hand. She 
must have been in that cramped position 
for at least four hours; if she hadn’t 
cultivated more nervous strength than 
the average man, it would have been a 
sheer impossibility. 

I suppose, until the last hour of my 
life, those days in that open boat, in 
mid-Pacific, will never fade from my 
mind. Such experiences come to but few 
men—never twice. We’d lost our navi- 
gating instruments—had no means of 
fixing either course or position, except 
in a general way. One of us invariably 
watched while the other slept—and I 
often woke to hear her crooning over me 
in her throaty contralto. Sometimes, we 
speculated as to whether life was really 
ending for us out there in the vast soli- 
tudes of sea and sky. I think ‘neither of 
us cared. Then—on the twenty-ninth 
day—the Union Liner, A/akura, picked 
us up And we found that life had 
just begun for us—together. 
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Suddenly Baree found himself at the 
edge of a deep, dark pool in which the 
water lay still as oil, and his heart 
nearly jumped out of his body when 
a great, sleek, shining creature sprang 
out from almost under his nose and 
landed with a _ tremendous 
splash in the center of it. It 
was Nekik, the otter. 

The otter had not heard 
Baree, and in another moment 
Napanekik, his wife, came 
sailing out of a patch of 
gloom, and behind her came 
three little otters, leaving 
behind them four shim- 
mering wakes in the 
oily-looking water. 

What happened 

after that made 

Baree forget for a 

few minutes that he 

was lost. Nekik had 

disappeared under 

the surface, and 

now he came up 

directly under his 

unsuspecting 

mate with a force 

that lifted her half out of the water. In- 
stantly he was gone again, and Napane- 
kik took after him fiercely. To Baree 
it did not look like play. Two of the 
baby otters had pitched on the third, 
which seemed to be fighting desperately. 
The chill and ache went out of Baree’s 
body. His blood ran excitedly; he for- 
got himself, and let out a bark. In a 
flash the otters disappeared. For several 
minutes the water in the pool continued 
to rock and heave—and that was all. 
After a little, Baree drew himself back 
into the bushes and went on. 


T was about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, and the sun should still have 
been well up in the sky. But it was grow- 
ing darker steadily, and the strangeness 


and fear of it all lent greater speed to 
Baree’s legs. He stopped every little 
while to listen, and at one of these in- 
tervals he heard a sound that drew from 
him a responsive and joyous whine. It 
was a distant howl—a wolf’s howl— 
straight ahead of him. Baree was not 


~_—_~ thinking of wolves but of 


Kazan, and he ran through 

the gloom of the forest 

until he was’ winded. 

Then he stopped and lis- 

| tened a long time. The 

wolf-howl did not come 

again. Instead of it there 

rolled up from the west a 

deep and thunderous rum- 

ble. Through the tree- 

tops there flashed a vivid 

streak of lightning. A 

moaning whisper of wind 

rode in advance of the 

storm; the thunder grew 

nearer ; and a second flash 

of lightning seemed 

searching Baree out where 

he stood shivering under 

a canopy of great 

spruce. This was his 

second storm. The 

first had frightened 

him terribly, and he 

had crawled far 

back into the shelter 

of the windfall. The 

best he could find 

now was a hollow 

under a big root. and 

into this he slunk, crying softly. It was 
a babyish cry, a cry for his mother, for 
home, for warmth, for something soft 
and protecting to nestle up to; and as 
he cried, the storm burst over the forest. 
Baree had never before heard so much 
noise, and he had never seen the light- 
ning play in such sheets of fire as when 
this June deluge fell. It seemed at times 
as though the whole world were aflame, 
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and the earth seemed to shake and roll 
under the crashes of the thunder. He 
ceased his crying and made himself as 
small as he could under the root, which 
protected him partly from the terrific 
beat of the rain which came down 
through the tree-tops in a flood. It was 
now so black that except when the light- 
ning ripped great holes in the gloom 
he could not see the spruce-trunks 
twenty feet away. Twice that distance 
from Baree there was a huge dead stub 
that stood out like a ghost each time 
the fires swept the sky, as if defying 
the flaming hands up there to strike— 
and strike, at last, one of them did! A 
bluish tongue of snapping flame ran 
down the old stub; and as it touched 
the earth, there came a tremendous ex- 
plosion above the tree-tops. The massive 
stub shivered, and then it broke asunder 
as if cloven by a gigantic ax. It crashed 


down so close to Baree that earth and. 


sticks flew about him, and he let out a 
wild yelp of terror as he tried to crowd 
himself deeper into the shallow hole 
under the root. 

With the destruction of the old stub 
the thunder and lightning seemed to 
have vented’ their malevolence. The 
thunder passed on into the south and 
east like the rolling of ten thousand 
heavy cartwheels over the roofs of the 
forests,-and the lightning went with it. 
The rain fell steadily. The hole in 
which he had taken shelter was soppy. 
He was drenched ; his teeth chattered as 
he waited for the next thing to happen. 

It was a long wait. When the rain 
stopped, and the sky cleared, it was 
night. Through the tops of the trees 
Baree could have seen the stars if he had 
poked out his head and looked upward. 
But he clung to his hole. Hour after 
hour passed. Exhausted, half drowned, 
footsore and hungry, he did not move. 
At last he fell into a troubled sleep, a 
sleep in which every now and then he 
cried softly and forlornly for his mother. 
When he ventured out from under the 
root it was morning, and the sun was 
shining. 


T first Baree could hardly stand. His 
legs were cramped ; every bone in his 
body seemed out of joint; his ear was 
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stiff where the blood had oozed out of 
it and hardened, and when he tried to 
wrinkle his wounded nose, he gave a 
sharp little yap of pain. If such a thing 
were possible, he looked even worse than 
he felt. His hair had dried in muddy 
patches ; he was dirt-stained from end to 
end; and where yesterday he had been 
plump and shiny, he was now as thin 
and wretched as misfortune could possi- 
bly make him. And he was hungry. He 
had never before known what it meant to 
be really hungry. 

When he went on, continuing in the 
direction he had been following yester- 
day, he slunk along in a disheartened 
sort of way. His head and ears were no 
longer alert, and his curiosity was gone. 
He was not only stomach-hungry: 
mother-hunger rose above his physical 
yearning for something to eat. He wanted 
his mother as he had never wanted her 
before in his life. He wanted to snuggle 
his shivering little body close up to her 
and feel the warm caressing of her 
tongue and listen to the mothering whine 
of her voice. And he wanted Kazan, 
and the old windfall, and that big blue 
spot that was in the sky right over it. 
While he followed again along the edge 
of the creek, he whimpered for them as 
a child might grieve. 

The forest grew more open after a 
time, and this cheered him up a little. 
Also the warmth of the sun was taking 
the ache out of his body. -He grew 
hungrier and hungrier. He had de- 
pended entirely on Kazan and Gray 
Wolf for food. His parents had, in some 
ways, made a great baby of him. Gray 
Wolf’s blindness accounted for this, for 
since his birth she had not taken up her 
hunting with Kazan, and it was quite 
natural that Baree should stick close to 
her, though more than once he had been 
filled with a great yearning to follow 
his father. Nature was hard at work 
trying to overcome its handicap now. 
It was struggling to impress on Baree 
that the time had now come when he 
must seek his own food. The fact im- 
pinged itself upon him slowly but stead- 
ily, and he began to think of the three 
or four shellfish he had caught and de- 
voured on the stony creek-bar near the 
windfall. He also remembered the open 
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clam-shell he had found, and the lus- 
ciousness of the tender morsel inside it. 
A new excitement began to possess him. 
He became, all at once, a hunter. 

With the thinning out of the forest the 
creek grew more shallow. It ran again 
over bars of sand and stones, and Baree 
began to nose along the edge of these. 
For a long time he had no success. The 
few crayfish that he saw were exceed- 
ingly lively and elusive, and all the 
clam-shells were shut so tight that even 
Kazan’s powerful jaws would have had 
difficulty in smashing them. It was al- 
most noon when he caught his first cray- 
fish, about as big as a man’s forefinger. 
He devoured it ravenously. The taste 
of food gave him fresh courage. He 
caught two more crayfish during the 
afternoon. It was almost dusk when he 
stirred a young rabbit out. from under 
a cover of grass. If he had been a month 
older, he could have caught it. He was 
still very hungry, for three crayfish— 
scattered through the day—had not done 
much to fill the emptiness that was grow- 
ing steadily in him. 





JITH the approach of night Baree’s 

fears and great loneliness returned. 
Before the day had quite gone he found 
himself a shelter under a big rock, where 
there was a warm, soft bed of sand. 
Since his fight with Papayuchisew, he 
had traveled a long distance, and the 
rock under which he made his bed this 
night was at least eight or nine miles 
from the windfall. It was in the open of 
the creek-bottom, with the dark forest of 
spruce and cedars close on either side; 
and when the moon 
rose, and the stars 
filled the sky, Baree 
could look out and 
see the water of the 
stream shimmering 
in a glow almost as 
bright as day. Di- 
rectly in front of 
him, running to the 
water’s edge, was a 
broad carpet of 
white sand. Across 
this sand, half an 
hour later, came a 
huge black bear. 






Until Baree had seen the otters at play 
in the creek, his conceptions of the 
forests had not gone beyond his own 
kind, and such creatures as owls and 
rabbits and small feathered things. The 
otters had not frightened him, because he 
still measured things by size, and Nekik 
was not half as big as Kazan. But the 
bear was a monster beside which Kazan 
would have stood a mere pigmy. He was 
big. If nature was taking this way of 
introducing Baree to the fact that there 
were more important creatures in the 
forests than dogs and wolves and owls 
and ctayfish, she was driving the point 
home with a little more than necessary 
emphasis. For Wakayoo, the bear, 
weighed six hundred pounds if he 
weighed an ounce. He was fat and sleek 
from a month’s feasting on fish. His 
shiny coat was like black velvet in the 
moonlight, and he walked with a curious 
rolling motion with his head hung low. 
The horror grew when he stopped broad- 
side in the carpet of sand not more than 
ten feet from the rock under which Baree 
was shivering as if he had the ague. 

It was quite evident that Wakayoo had 
caught scent of him in the air. Baree 
could hear him sniff—could hear his 
breathing—caught the starlight flashing 
in his reddish-brown eyes as they swung 
suspiciously toward the big boulder. If 
Baree could have known then that Ae— 
his insignificant little self—was making 
that monster actually nervous and un- 
easy, he would have given a yelp of joy. 
For Wakayoo, in spite of his size, was 
somewhat of a coward when it came to 
wolves. And Baree carried the wolf- 
scent. It grew 
stronger in Waka- 
yoo’s nose; and just 
then, as if to in- 
crease whatever 
nervousness was 
growing in him, 
there came from out 
of the forest behind 
him a long and wailing howl. 

With an audible grunt, Waka- 
yoo moved on. Wolves were pests, 
he argued. They wouldn’t stand up 
and fight. They’d snap and yap 
at one’s heels for hours at a time, 
and were always out of the way 
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quicker than a wink when one turned 
on them. What was the use of hang- 
ing around where there were wolves, 
on a beautiful night like this? He 
lumbered on decisively. Baree could 
hear him splashing heavily through the 
water of the creek. Not until then did 
the wolf-dog draw a full breath. It 
was almost a gasp. 

But the excitement was not over for 
the night. Baree had chosen his bed 
at a place where the animals came down 
to drink, and where they crossed from 
one of the creek forests to the other. Not 
long after the bear had disappeared he 
heard a heavy crunching in the sand, 
and hoofs rattling against stones, and a 
bull moose with a huge sweep of antlers 
passed through the open space in the 
moonlight. Baree stared with popping 
eyes, for if Wakayoo had weighed six 
hundred pounds, this gigantic creature 
whose legs were so long that it seemed 
to be walking on stilts weighed at least 
twice as much. A cow moose followed, 
and then a calf. The calf seemed all 
legs. It was too much for Baree, and 
he shoved himself farther and farther 
back under the rock until he lay wedged 
in like a sardine in a box. And there 
he lay until morning. 


CHAPTER IV 


WHEN Baree ventured forth from 

under his rock at the beginning of 
the next day, he was a much older puppy 
than when he met Papayuchisew, the 
young owl, in his path near the old wind- 
fall. If experience can be made to take 
the place of age, he had aged a great 
deal in the last forty-eight hours. In fact, 
he had passed almost out of puppy- 
hood. He awoke with a new and much 
broader conception of the world. It was 
a big place. It was filled with many 
things, of which Kazan and Gray Wolf 
were not the most important. The mon- 
sters he had seen on the moonlit plot 
of sand had roused in him a new kind 
of caution, and the one greatest instinct 
of beasts—the primal understanding 
that it is the strong that prey upon the 
weak—was wakening swiftly in him. As 
yet he quite naturally measured brute 
force and the menace of things by size 
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alone. Thus the bear was more terrible 
than Kazan, and the moose was more 
terrible than the bear. 

It was quite fortunate for Baree that 
this instinct did not go to the limit in 
the beginning and make him understand 
that his own breed—the wolf—was most 
feared of all the creatures, claw, hoof 
and wing, of the forests. Otherwise, like 
the small boy who thinks he can swim 
before he has mastered a stroke, he might 
somewhere have jumped in beyond his 
depth and had his head chewed off. 

Very much alert, with the hair standing 
up along his spine, and a little growl in 
his throat, Baree smelled of the big foot- 
prints made by the bear and the moose. 
It was the bear-scent that made him 
grow!. He followed the tracks to the 
edge of the creek. After that he resumed 
his wandering, and also his hunt for 
food. 

For two hours he did not find a cray- 
fish. Then he came out of the green 
timber into the edge of a burned-over 
country. Here everything was_ black. 
The stumps of the trees stood up like 
huge charred canes. It was a compara- 
tively fresh “burn” of last autumn, and 
the ash was still soft under Baree’s feet. 
Straight through this black region ran 
the creek, and over it hung a blue sky in 
which the sun was shining. It was quite 
inviting to Baree. The fox, the wolf, 
the moose and the caribou would have 
turned back from the edge of this dead 
country. In another year it would be 
good hunting-ground, but now it was 
lifeless. Even the owls would have 
found nothing to eat out there. 

It was the blue sky and the sun and 
the softness of the earth under his feet 
that lured Baree. It was pleasant to 
travel in after his painful experiences in 
the forest. He continued to follow the 
stream, though there was now little possi- 
bility of his finding anything to eat. 
The water had become sluggish and 
dark; the channel was choked with 
charred débris that had fallen into it 
when the forest had burned, and its 
shores were soft and muddy. After a 
time, when Baree stopped and looked 
about him, he could no longer see the 
green timber he had left. He was alone 
in that desolate wilderness of charred 
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tree-corpses. It was as still as death, too. 
Not the chirp of a bird broke the silence. 
In the soft ash he could not hear the 
fall of his own feet. But he was not 
frightened. There was the assurance of 
safety here. ‘i 

If he could only find something to eat! 
That was the master-thought that pos- 
sessed Baree. Instinct had not yet im- 
pressed upon him that this which he saw 
all about him was starvation. He went 
on, seeking hopefully for food. But at 
last, as the hours passed, hope began to 
die out of him. The sun sank westward. 
The sky grew less blue; a low wind be- 
gan to ride over the tops of the stubs, 
and now and then one of them fell with 
a startling crash. 

Baree could go no farther. An hour 
before dusk he lay down in the open, 
weak and starved. The sun disappeared 
behind the forest. The moon rolled up 
from the east. The sky glittered with 
stars—and all through the night Baree 
lay as if dead. When morning came, he 
dragged himself to the stream for a 
drink. With his last strength he went 
on. It was the wolf urging him—com- 
pelling him to struggle to the last for his 
life. ‘The dog in him wanted to lie down 
and die. But the wolf-spark in him 
burned strongest. In the end it won. 
Half a mile farther on he came again to 
the green timber. 


N the forests as well as in the great 

cities fate plays its changing and 
whimsical hand. If Baree had dragged 
himself into the timber half an hour 
later he would have died. He was too 
far gone now to hunt for crayfish or 
kill the weakest bird. But he came just 
as Sekoosew, the ermine —the most 
bloodthirsty little pirate of all the wild 
—was making a kill. 

That was fully a hundred yards from 
where Baree lay stretched out under a 
spruce, almost ready to give up the ghost. 
Sekoosew was a mighty hunter of his 
kind. His body was about seven inches 
long, with a tiny black-tipped tail ap- 
pended to it, and he weighed perhaps 
five ounces. A baby’s fingers could have 
encircled him anywhere between his four 
legs, and his little sharp-pointed head 
with its beady red eyes could slip easily 
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through a hole an inch in diameter. For 
several centuries Sekoosew had helped 
to make history. It was he—when his 
pelt was worth a hundred dollars in 
king’s gold—that lured the first ship- 
load of gentlemen adventurers over the 
sea, with Prince Rupert at their head; 
it was little Sekoosew who was responsi- 
ble for the forming of the great Hud- 
son’s Bay Company and the discovery of 
half a continent; for almost three cen- 
turies he had fought his fight for exist- 
ence with the trapper. And now, though 
he was no longer worth his weight in 
yellow gold, he was the cleverest, the 
fiercest and the most merciless of all the 
creatures that made up his world. 

As Baree lay under his tree, Sekoosew 
was creeping on his prey. His game was 
a big fat spruce-hen standing under a 
thicket of black currant bushes. The 
ear of no living thing could have heard 
Sekoosew’s movement. He was like a 
shadow—a gray dot here, a flash there, 
now hidden behind a stick no larger than 
a man’s wrist, appearing for a moment, 
the next instant gone as completely as if 
he had not existed. Thus he approached 
from fifty feet to within three feet of 
the spruce-hen. That was his favorite 
striking distance. Unerringly he launched 
himself at the drowsy partridge’s throat, 
and his needle-like teeth sank through 
feathers into flesh. 

Sekoosew was prepared for what hap- 
pened then. It always happened when he 
attacked Napanao, the wood-partridge. 
Her wings were powerful, and her first 
instinct when he struck was always that 
of flight. She rose straight up now with 
a great thunder of wings. Sekoosew 
hung tight, his teeth buried deep in her 
throat, and his tiny sharp claws clinging 
to her like hands. Through the air he 
whizzed with her, biting deeper and 
deeper, until.a hundred yards from 
where that terrible death-thing had fas- 
tened to her throat, Napanao crashed 
again to earth. 

Where she fell was not ten feet from 
Baree. For a few moments he looked at 
the struggling mass of feathers in a daze, 
not quite comprehending that at last 
food was almost within his reach. Na- 
panao was dying, but she still struggled 
convulsively with her wings. Baree rose 
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stealthily, and after a moment in which 
he gathered all his remaining strength, 
he made a rush for her. His teeth sank 
into her breast—and not until then did 
he see Sekoosew. The ermine had raised 
his head from the death-grip at the par- 
tridge’s throat, and his savage little red 
eyes glared for a single instant into 
Baree’s. Here was something too big to 
kill, and with an angry squeak the er- 
mine was gone. Napanao’s wings re- 
laxed, and the throb went out of her 
body. She was dead. Baree hung on 
until he was sure. Then he began his 
feast. 

With murder in his heart, Sekoosew 
hovered near, whisking here and there 
but never coming nearer than half a 
dozen feet from Baree. His eyes were 
redder than ever. Now and then he 
emitted a sharp little squeak of rage. 
Never had he been so angry inall his life! 
To have a fat partridge stolen from him 
like this was an imposition he had never 
suffered before. He wanted to dart in 
and fasten his teeth in Baree’s jugular. 
But he was too good a general to make 
the attempt, too good a Napoleon to 
jump deliberately to his Waterloo. An 
owl he would have fought. He might 
even have given battle to his big brother 
—and his deadliest enemy—the mink. 
But in Baree he recognized the wolf- 
breed, and he vented his spite at a dis- 
tance. After a time his good sense re- 
turned, and he went off on another hunt. 


AREE ate a third of the partridge, 

and the remaining two-thirds he 
cached very carefully at the foot of the 
big spruce. Then he hurried down to the 
creek for a drink. The world looked 
very different to him now. After all, 
one’s capacity for happiness depends 
largely on how deeply one has suffered. 
One’s hard luck and misfortune form 
the measuring-stick for future good luck 
and fortune. So it was with Baree. 
Forty-eight hours ago a full stomach 
would not have made him a tenth part 
as happy as he was now. Then his great- 
est longing was for his mother. Since 
then a still greater yearning had come 
into his life—for food. In a way it was 
fortunate for him that he had almost 
died of exhaustion and starvation, for 





his experience had helped to make a 
man of him—or a wolf-dog, just as you 
are of a mind to put it. He would miss 
his mother for a long time. But he 
would never miss her again as he had 
missed her yesterday, and the day before. 

That afternoon Baree took a long 
nap close to his cache. Then he uncov 
ered the partridge and ate his supper. 
When his fourth night alone came, he 
did not hide himself as he had done on 
the three preceding nights. He was 
strangely and curiously alert. Under the 
moon and the stars he prowled in the 
edge of the forest and out on the burn. 
He listened with a new kind of thrill to 
the far-away cry of a wolf-pack on the 
hunt. He listened to the ghostly “whoo 
whoo-whoo” of the owls without shiv- 
ering. Sounds and silences were begin- 
ning to hold a new and significant note 
for him. 

For another day and night Baree re- 
mained in the vicinity of his cache. 
When the last bone was picked, he 
moved on. He now entered a country 
where subsistence was no longer a peri- 
lous problem for him. It was a lynx 
country, and where there are lynx, there 
are also a great many rabbits. When the 
rabbits thin out, the lynx emigrate to 
better hunting-grounds. As the snow- 
shoe rabbit breeds all the summer 
through, Baree found himself in a land 
of plenty. It was not difficult for him to 
catch and kill the young rabbits. For a 
week he prospered, and grew bigger and 
stronger each day. But all the time, 
stirred by that seeking, Wanderlust 
spirit,—-still hoping to find the old home 
and his mother,—he traveled into the 
north and east. 

And this was straight into the trap- 
ping country of Pierrot, the halfbreed. 


IERROT, until two years ago, had 

believed himself to be one of the 
most fortunate men in the big wilder- 
ness. That was before La Mort Rouge 
—the Red Plague—came. He was half 
French, and he had married a Cree 
chief’s daughter, and in their log cabin 
on the Gray Loon they had lived for 
many years in great prosperity and hap- 
piness. Pierrot was proud of three things 
in this wild world of his: he was im- 
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mensely proud of Wyola, his royal- 
blooded wife; he was proud of his 
daughter ; and he was proud of his repu- 
tation as a hunter. Until the Red Plague 
came, life was quite complete for him. 
It was then—two years ago—that the 
smallpox killed his princess-wife. He 
still lived in the little cabin on the Gray 
Loon, but he was a different Pierrot. 
The heart was sick in him. It would 
have died, had it not been for Nepeese, 
his daughter. His wife had named her 
Nepeese, which means the Willow. Ne- 
peese had grown up like the willow, 
slender as a reed, with all her mother’s 
wild beauty, and with a little of the 
French thrown in. She was sixteen, with 
great, dark, wonderful eyes, and hair so 
beautiful that an agent from Montreal 
passing that way had once tried to buy 
it. It fell in two shining braids, each as 
big as a man’s wrist, almost to her knees. 
“Non, M’sieu,” Pierrot had said, a cold 
glitter in his eyes as he saw what was 
in the agent’s face. “It is not for 
barter.” 

Two days after Baree had entered 
his trapping-ground, Pierrot came in 
from the forests with a troubled look in 
his face. 

“Something is killing off the young 
beavers,” he explained to Nepeese, 
speaking to her in French. “It is a lynx 
or a wolf. To-morrow—” He shrugged 
his thin shoulders, and smiled at her. 

“We will go on the hunt,” laughed 
Nepeese happily, in her soft Cree. 


A SON OF KAZAN 


When Pierrot smiled at her like that, 
and began with ‘“To-morrow,” it always 
meant that she might go with him on 
the adventure he was contemplating. 


STILL another day later, at the end 

of the afternoon, Baree crossed the 
Gray Loon on a bridge of driftwood 
that had wedged between two trees. This 
was to the north. Just beyond the drift- 
wood bridge there was a small open, and 
on the edge of this Baree paused to enjoy 
the last of the setting sun. As he stood 
motionless and listening, his tail droop- 
ing low, his ears alert, his sharp-pointed 
nose sniffing the new country to the 
north, there was not a pair of eyes in the 
forest that would not have taken him 
for a young wolf. 

From behind a clump of young bal- 
sams a hundred yards away, Pierrot and 
Nepeese had watched him come over the 
driftwood bridge. Now was the time, 
and Pierrot leveled his rifle. It was not 
until then that Nepeese touched his arm 
softly. Her breath came a little ex- 
citedly as she whispered : 

“Nootawe, let me shoot. 
him !” 

With a low chuckle Pierrot gave the 
gun to her. He counted the whelp as 
already dead. For Nepeese, at that dis- 
tance, could send a bullet into an inch 
square nine times out of ten, And Ne- 
peese, aiming carefully at Baree, pressed 
steadily with her brown forefinger upon 
the trigger. 


I can kill 





THE NEXT INSTALLMENT of “A Son of Kazan” 

will be in the April issue of The Red Book Maga- 
zine, on the news-stands March 23rd. In it we learn 
what happened after the shot was fired. 
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Then all at once her face altered and 
a wild cry tore itself upward from her 
heart. It was not now the voice of cold 
and placid scorn, but that of the real 
woman—the eternal voice of Rachel 
weeping for her children. The sword 
of overwhelming tragedy had stripped 
off the protecting mask of pride and 
arrogant resentment and bared the 
lonely soul beneath. 

The Judge bent down and clasped 
her: and there, above the body of Chilly, 
for the first time since the son who lay 
dead before them had been born, she 
lay in her husband’s arms, her face 
turned against his breast. 


CHAPTER XLI 
Dark Days 


“TF I only knew!” That was Echo’s 

mental cry in the long days that 
followed Chilly’s burial. “If I only 
knew whether Harry cared for me any 
longer!” Sharp as washer grief for 
her brother, this pang was the sharper, 
and it did not dull with time. 

After the meeting in the corridor of 
the Convention Hall, when the barrier 
had risen, so icily cold, between them, 
she had been unable to blame him. The 
very depth of his hurt and resentment 
only showed her how much he had once 
cared, and she had longed fiercely for 
an opportunity of speech with him— 
which, it seemed to her, must set all 
right. 

This opportunity she had discerned 
in Brent’s invitation to the theater, 
since he had let fall that he had 
asked Harry also. She had known the 
character of the play to be presented and 
otherwise would have shrunk from the 
painful memories it must evoke, even 
though her personal dread had been 
exorcised by the escape from prison of 
the convict from whose plight had come 
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her own pain of conscience. But the 
possibility of Harry’s presence had out- 
weighed other considerations. In that 
moment in the box, when he had spoken 
her name, when she had felt his hand 
tremble against her arm, the ice had 
seemed about to melt in understanding. 
For an instant her heart had leaped up 
with glad certainty, only to drop to an- 
guished slowness again at his sudden 
stricken silence. 

“If I only knew!” Through the 
months of the early summer the ques- 
tion sat incarnate by Echo’s side. By 
night and by day it never left her. She 
had no confidant, could have none. 
From this trouble her father himself 
was barred. It was some relief that 
she had no longer to wear a smiling 
motley, but under the mask of her sorrow 
for Chisholm could give her other grief 
free rein; and there were times when 
she wept till the very fount of her tears 
seemed to be exhausted. 


As time wore on, and her father threw 
himself into the work of the polit- 
ical campaign, she was mentally more 
alone than ever. There were few of 
those old hours when she had been used 
to sit with him in the dusky library; 
for this room had become, gradually, the 
habitual meeting-place of the leaders, 
the clearing-house of county news, the 
forum in which were discussed and de- 
cided the varying policies of the struggle. 
Occasionally Harry took part in these 
gatherings—not often, for he was now 
away during long periods, speaking in 
various parts of the State. By the news- 
papers Echo followed his every step. He 
made no speech that she did not read 
with eagerness and pride. She knew 
that he was making a whirlwind cam- 
paign that had steadily increased in 
vigor and effect as the day of election 
drew nearer, and that, however the issues 
might fall, he was stamping his individ- 
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A Mother 











made this Chart 


HE HAD TWO BABIES—Mar- 
gery and Joan. When Margery had 
to be weaned, she put her on modi- 

fied milk, then on one baby food after 
another. Margery’s weight kept going 
down, and she was pulled through the 
weaning time with fearful worry and by 
a narrow margin. 

When Joan was born this same 
mother had learned many things. She 
had read and studied about the digestion 
of babies and she knew what they needed. 
So when Joan had to be weaned, she put 














Joan’s weight. 


her at once on Nestle’s Food and you 
can see by the chart what happened to 


For a few days it went down, as it naturally would, because of the change in 


food. And then it went steadily and gladly up. Weaning time was an easy time for Joan and Joan’ s 


mother. 


And so happy is that mother that she wants to tell you and all other mothers about it. 


Can’ t-you see how vivid this chart is to her? How, week by week, she watched it and 
marked it till it seemed that her babies’ very lives were bound up in it? And they are bound up 


in this record. You too should watch your baby’s weight in this way. 


To make it easier for 


you, we have made a chart like this (a blank chart, of course) and you can have it for your 


baby’s story, week by week, if You will send this coupon below. 


Give your baby 


Nestlés Food 


A complete milk food—not a milk modifier. 


HERE’S NOTHING MYSTERIOUS 

in Nestle’s Food. It’s just the nearest 

thing to your own milk that doctors and 
scientists have been able to make. 

If a doctor could forget all his Latin and 
his long technical words, here is how he would 
explain it: 

When your baby can’t have your own milk 
any longer, he must have milk in some form. 
Nestle’s Food is pure milk from healthy cows, 
to which is added malt—wheaten biscuit—and 
cane sugar, scientifically blended so that it gives 
your baby just the right proportion of fats, pro- 
teids and carbohydrates to 
nourish his little body. It 
comes to you a clean, dry 
powder, packed in air-tight 
tins. To prepare you simply 
add cold water and boil a min- 
ute. It is easy for you. It is 
absolutely safe for your baby. 





And so, when you wean your baby, Joan’s 
mother wants you to remember five things: 


1—Your baby must have milk in some form. 

2—Cows’ milk alone will not do, It’s too heavy, and no 
matter how expensive, it may carry germs. 

3—It is impossible for you, in your home. with home appli 
ances to modify milk exactly, or to get that milk the same each 
day. You should not spend your strength in doing anything 
that can be done for you. You should use that stremgth for 
the things that no one but you can do for your baby. 

4—The Nestle’s doctors have done the modifying and the 
changing with exact and careful amounts that no mother can 
equal. It is the closest thing that science has been able to 
make to mother’s milk, It is reduced to a powder so that it 
will not sour and does not spoil. 4 

5—All you have to do is to add cold water and ,-” 
boil. A few minutes and the baby’s food for the 
day is finished, ready to build bone and muscle 
and blood. 


Provide now for the weaning time. Send *2 
the coupon today for the free sample of 
Nestle’s Food, enough for twelve feed- 
ings, and the Specialists Book on , 
the care and feeding of babies. uEsrs nd 
Don’tdelay, your baby’s health COMPANY 
depends on the food you 
give him now. yawn oy B. - = 

Trial Package, also Baby 


NESTLE’S FOOD ee ae 
252 Broadway, New York 
77 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Send coupon to the nearest office. 
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LEARN AT HOME 
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uality deeply upon a wide community. 
She thrilled with the thought of his 
success, and in the unselfishness of her 
love this was some recompense. 

She found a kind of comfort, too, in 
the realization that the relations of her 
father and mother had subtly altered. 
In her whole life she had never wit- 
nessed the smallest discourtesy of word 
or deed between them ; yet there was now 
a positive element in their intercourse 
which she had never distinguished. 
Often now they sat together as the Judge 
wrote or scanned his reports ; sometimes 
he discussed with his wife the phases 
of the political situation; and once— 
with what Echo realized afterward was 
almost a guilty start—she had come 
upon them sitting in the lamplight hand 
in hand. She had turned away to dis- 
cpver that her eyes had unaccountably 
filled with tears. 

Most of all that sustained her spirits 
in this period were her talks with Brent. 
Trained newspaper man and observer 
as he was, he had thrown himself into 
the battle with all ardor. Day after 
day, in trenchant editorials, he preached 
the gospel of the new party, and many 
times he swung his long legs down the 
Avenue for a cup of tea at Midfields. 
His admiration for the fight Harry was 
making was immense,* and he found in 
Echo a perfect listener, sympathetic and 
comprehending. 


O the months passed till there re- 
mained but a fortnight before elec- 
tion day; and so deeply had Echo’s 
imagination entered into the great issue, 
so intimately.were all her thoughts en- 
gaged with Harry’s tangible success, 
that even the dread of Craig’s recovery, 
even the pain and puzzle of her heart, 
were thrust into the background. 
That evening she sat at the piano in 
the drawing-room, her fingers wandering 
in long, dreamy arpeggios, when her 
maid brought her a letter. It was from 
Nancy Eveland. She opened and read 
it through, to the postscript on the last 


page: 


The evening papers have a telegram 
from Buda-Pesth about Mr. Craig. He 
left the hospital there yesterday. The 
operation was completely successful. 
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Echo scat for some minutes with the 
paper held tight in her hand, with a 
weird feeling that it was a warning; 
and when she tried again to play, her 
fingers stumbled into discord. 

It was long before she slept that night, 
-and then the fear swooped upon her in 
her dreaming. She thought it was her 
wedding-day and that she was pacing 
up a church aisle, over rose-leaves red 
as blood, strewn with seed-pearls that 
had been her tears. Turned toward her 
were the faces of her father and mother, 
of Chilly and of a myriad friends, who 
filled every pew. At the altar Harry 
was standing waiting for her. But every 
countenance wore a look of astonishment 
and trepidation, and she knew that it 
was because the gown she was wearing 
was not white but black, and her bride’s 
veil of black crépe. This, however, had 
been necessary because she had wished 
that Craig would die, and the wish had 
somehow brought his death about. She 
thought she tried to explain this, in a 
whisper, to Harry, but he shrank from 
her. She turned to the rector, who had 
been standing ready ; but as she looked at 
him, he took off his surplice and dashed 
it on the floor, and she saw that he was 
really Craig himself. Then the organ 
crashed and lights flared up about her, 
and Harry vanished; and all that was 
left was Craig’s face, sneering at her, 
with a red blotch on his temple. 

She awoke in the darkness. with a 
start, trembling in every limb—to hear a 
lone hound howling from the stable. 


CHAPTER XLII 
THE MENDED Roap 


R. IVANY, the great Hungarian 

specialist, adept in the delicate ad- 
venturings of brain-surgery, ceased his 
examination and refastened the light 
bandage upon his patient’s head with a 
look of satisfaction. 

“But yes,” he said in his concise 
French, “it goes well. I release you 
from my care, monsieur. But one thing 
you must remember. No excitation. No 
anger. No prolonged mental labor for 
some months to come. Otherwise—the 
tiniest hemorrhage in the affected area 
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—and all my surgery could not undo the 
damage again.” 

The spruce young secretary who stood 
at Craig’s side translated. 

“All right,” said Craig. “Tell him 
I’m much obliged.” He shook hands 
with the great man without emotion, and 
when the door had closed upon the lat- 
ter, he got upon his feet. “Have you 
arranged the rooms at the hotel?” he 
asked. 

“Yes sir.” 

“Then get me out of here—the sooner 
the better.” 

A half-hour later Craig was in a suite 
of the hotel. “Now bring me the home 
papers,” he commanded. 

‘To-day, sir?” ventured the secretary. 
“Do you think you are strong enough so 
soon—” 

“Do as I tell you,” was the curt reply. 
“T was shot on the ninth of May, last 
year. I want to begin with the tenth, 


9 


and I want a//7 of them! 


’ 


HE secretary went into the adjoining 

room, to return soon with a file of 
newspapers, stitched neatly together, 
their columns marked here and there in 
blue pencil. He laid the great tome 
down on the table. 

“That’s all now,” said Craig. “I'll 
call when I want you again. I’ll dine 
here.” 

Alone, he drew a long breath. Then 
he set his teeth, and a peculiar expression 
came to his face. A year, and more, had 
been snatched from his life — this had 
been told him when it had been evident 
that the operation had restored his 
faculties unimpaired, and as soon as he 
had recovered sufficient strength. Be- 
yond this, however, he had been told 
nothing: on this score the surgical au- 
thority had been adamant. So, for 
weeks, denied even the presence of his 
secretary, he had been constrained, 
albeit impatiently, to subsist on the 
merest assurances cabled him from day 
to day, that the interests which had been 
in his charge were adequately cared for, 
and to compel his stubborn resolution to 
patience. 

Now the embargo had been lifted; 
he was once more his own master. And 
before him, in black and white, lay the 


, 





record of that vanished time, which to 
him was but a meaningless void 
thronged with vague and_ inchoate 
images, the story of the ignominy and 
downfall of the man who had tricked 
him and robbed him of the woman he 
desired! The blood rose in his temples. 
His lips drew up from his clenched 
teeth, and his fingers twitched as he 
reached for the newspapers. 

There it was, the episode that ex- 
cluded all else from his thought, the 
sensational headlines running half across 
the front page—the story, pieced to- 
gether by the assiduous reportorial pen- 
cil, of the burglars and the shooting, the 
unknown feminine visitor who had dis- 
appeared in the confusion leaving no 
clue behind her, the arrest of the single 
desperado, closing with the latter’s con- 
frontation with Craig himself. An ex- 
clamation of satisfaction fell from his 
lips. He had said to Echo that there 
lived no man who could say that he had 
lied—a boast that had had a shameful 
aftermath. Yet he felt now no shade of 
remorse for the black perjury that had 
fastened the attempted murder upon 
Harry Sevier. Rather he, felt dis- 
appointment that consciousness had 
failed him a moment too soon, so that 
his own lips had not placarded the other 
to his face. That joy had been denied 
him. 


E, turned the leaves, searching avidly 
for the headlines which should 
have flung broadcast the startling identi- 
fication. The events of the great world, 
the larger happenings that had plunged 
two Balkan states into way and over- 
turned a British ministry, the loss of a 
great ocean-liner—even a Senatorial in- 
quiry into the methods of the Distillery 
Trust—held no interest for him at this 
moment. His brain had linked onto the 
past where it had dropped it, and the 
empty gulf had laid no cooling fingers 
on his burning craving for revenge. 
But the thing he sought was not there 
—only “Prisoner Refuses to Make Any 
Statement”—“Criminal Unknown to 
Police” — “Sticks Stubbornly to Policy 
of Silence.”’ As Craig read, a dull flush 
overspread his face. Fools! Was it 
possible that he— Harry Sevier — 
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known to a thousand folk of a city a 
couple of hundred miles away, could 
hoodwink the police by the silly sub- 
terfuge of a newly shaven chin? The 
papers shook in his vengeful clutch as 
he turned and turned, conning the prog- 
ress of the trial.. It ended with the con- 
viction and the sentence; thereafter the 
headlines told of things of fresher pub- 
lic interest. 

For a long time Craig sat perfectly 
still with the pages open on his knees, 
his mind busy. He had won the first 
trick, and Harry Sevier had played his 
lone trump of silence. But what of that? 
He was a jailbird, chained to a cell for 
twenty years. His absence from home 
would long ago have raised a question 
which in the end must become insistent. 
He, Cameron Craig, could answer that 
question! His lips curved in a cruel 
smile. And Echo? She had profited by the 
situation—Harry had borne the brunt. 

Her lover! A sinister rage caught him 
as he repeated the word to himself. No 
softer thought ‘of her now lurked in the 
bitter chambers of his mind. She had 
mocked and fooled him, and he hated 
her with the still, cold hatred which the 
strong and evil man feels for the weaker 
thing that defies him. Yet so far as she 
was concerned, he was helpless. He 
could not deny his declaration that he 
had not known the woman in the library. 
Life was long, and he knew the penalty 
that in the South awaited the man who 
wantonly attacked the character of a 
woman. All facts aside, his sober judg- 
ment told him that the act would bar 
against him every social door that now 
stood open. 

But Harry Sevier was another thing. 
Harry Sevier, thief and housebreaker? 
Harry Sevier, a midnight assassin? 
Harry Sevier, the nameless convict in the 
State’s penitentiary? What a story! 
Fate held its compensations, after all. 
Now he would be able to figure, first- 
hand, in the sensation that he would 
send sweeping over the South like a 
flame! 


RAIG rose and set the newspapers 
on the table, parting the leaves 
farther along, now that his main crav- 
ing had been satisfied, catching glimpses 


of other things: movements in the busi- 
ness world, and the new political align- 
ment, the danger of which, to the inter- 
ests with which he was identified, he had 
long ago discerned. So the Civic Club 
following had become a full-fledged 
party now—was reaching out toward a 
State-wide organization! 

Suddenly his gaze fixed itself and he 
bent over the page, staring unbeliev- 
ingly. A hoarse ejaculation broke from 
him. What he saw was the line, in inch- 
high letters: 


HARRY SEVIER FOR GOVERNOR 


He snatched up the file again and 
held it to the light. There was no mis- 
take! Three months ago, while he had 
lain inert in the hospital above the river, 
the man he imagined the occupant of a 
prison-cell had been nominated for the 
highest office in the commonwealth, the 
standard-bearer of the new political 
ideal ! 

For an instant a keen trepidation 
darted through him. His hand went up 
and touched the bandage. Could it be 
that he was—not himself? Was what 
he had imagined only the figment of 
a brain astray? With a fierce effort at 
self-control he sat down, and beginning 
at the date at which he had left off his 
reading, he began to scan the columns 
methodically, missing nothing. 

For two hours he did this, and at 
length he came upon a paragraph at 
which his lowering face lightened with 
exultation. It chronicled in a dozen 
words the escape from the penitentiary 
of the convict who was under imprison- 
ment for the burglary of the Craig man- 
sion and the shooting of its owner. The 
circle of evidence closed up. He was 
certain now. 

Craig laughed aloud, a harsh, grating 
laugh of sardonic amusement. Again 
the cards had fallen Harry Sevier’s way. 
By some lucky chance he had freed him- 
self, and with the effrontery of supposed 
security had resumed his old place and 
character, no one the wiser. Now he 
was actually running for the governor- 
ship! Well, the higher the pinnacle, the 
more spectacular the fall! The game 
was his, Craig’s, for he held the highest 
trump! 
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He rang for his secretary. 

“Bring me the steamer-lists,” he said, 
“and have the servants pack my things. 
We are going to leave on the Nord- 
Express at midnight.” 


CHAPTER XLIII 
THe PITFALL 


“SO you think it incredible, then!” 
Lawrence Treadwell’s glance at 

Craig was veiled as he replied dryly: 

“T am considering the evidence as you 
present it; that’s all. This, it seems to 
me, is what it amounts to: Mr. Harry 
Sevier, a reputable citizen and a well- 
known resident of this place, a year ago 
leaves for a vacation—” 

“Tn disguise,” interrupted Craig. 

Treadwell shook his head. ‘There is 
no evidence of that; it is mere allegation. 
He was seen here late one afternoon, as 
usual. There could be no mistake, for 
he’s a characteristic enough individual. 
He had arranged for the closing of his 
office—had told his clerk, in fact, that 
he was going abroad. The same night, 
at midnight, in your own house,—some 
hundreds of miles away and in another 
State,—a man is arrested, one of a gang 
of burglars. There were all the usual 
ear-marks—open safe, black mask, an 
attempt at escape, with the shooting of 
yourself thrown in.” 

“T identified him an hour later, as 
soon as I had come back to conscious- 











ness.” 
“As the man who had shot you— 
yes. Your identification went no fur- 


ther at that time. And since then you 
have not been in condition to give evi- 
dence.” 

“Until now,” said Craig grimly. 

“The burglar,” pursued Treadwell, 
“is tried. He is unknown to the local 
police. He refuses to tell his name. 
Naturally! He has served time before 
and has no hankering for a life-sentence 
under the ‘habitual-criminal’ act. He is 
sentenced to twenty years. After a period 
of incarceration he escapes, as jailbirds 
will sometimes, and is not apprehended. 
Some months afterward Mr. Harry Sevier 
returns from his vacation and resumes 
his popular career. He is just now in the 
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public eye—very much so, indeed. Do 
you seriously believe a claim that the 
two men are identical will ever hold 
water ?” 

Craig had been staring at Treadwell 
from under his shaggy brows. Anger 
was seething in his brain at the suspicion 
he felt was lurking behind the other’s 
matter-of-fact logic. ‘Then you believe 
I am the victim of hallucination?” he 
asked with forced calmness. 

“Frankly,” said Treadwell, “I think 
for you to allege such a thing openly 
would, at the very least, make you seem 
ridiculous. Man, don’t you see? You've 
had a shock—a brain-injury. You've 
been through a long period of mental 
illness, culminating in a major opera- 
tion! Don’t you realize—”’ 

Craig struck his fist upon the table, 
and his teeth snapped together. ‘Look 
here, Treadwell,” he flamed. “I’m as 
sane as you are, and you know it!” 

“Of course, of course,” agreed the 
other in a mollifying tone. “But why 
not let the matter rest awhile? Go down 
for a month to Old Point and build 
up—” 

Craig’s face turned livid. He got up 
and lifted one heavy clenched fist in the 
air. 

“Think what you like!” he said ven- 
omously. “Do you suppose I care what 
anyone thinks? I’ll show you whether 
I’m right or not!” His voice rose. “I’ll 
drag him in the mud! Every man and 
woman in these two States—yes, and 
in a dozen more!—shall know him for 
a scoundrel and a robber! He dares to 
run for governor, does he? The damn’ 
hypocrite! He shall be jailbird again, 
and once for all, when I am through 
with him! He shall lie and rot with 
a chain and ball on his leg! He—” 


E stopped short. A stab of pain 
had darted like a bee’s sting through 
his brow, beneath the bandage, and there 
flashed to him suddenly the warning of 
the surgeon on the day he had left the 
hospital in Buda-Pesth: “The tiniest 
hemorrhage in the affected area, and all 
my surgery could not undo—” 
He stood still an instant, breathing 
heavily. Then he caught up his hat and 
turned to the door. 
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Treadwell was looking at him cu- 
riously. The outburst had tended to re- 
inforce the suspicion that had already 
come to him as to the other’s mental 
condition. “What do you intend to do?” 
he asked. 

“T am going to the penitentiary. The 
physical record of the prisoner is there. 
I shall have it when I come back. I 
presume you would call that real evi- 
dence ?” 

“The best—if the measurements 
proved identical with Sevier’s. I dare 
say he would be willing to submit to the 
test,” Treadwell added thoughtfully. 
“And then?” 

“The election is day after to-morrow. 
I shall wait till the polls have closed, 
naturally, before I show him up. A 
convict, or one who has served a penal 
term, under the State constitution, can 
hold no office of public trust. I am ad- 
vised that the new ticket is likely to win. 
The Trust’s candidate will be next in 
the running, and with Sevier out, must 
be declared elected. Can you ascertain 
for me where Sevier will receive the re- 
turns?” 

“At Midfields, I imagine,’’ Treadwell 
replied. “It’s the committee head- 
quarters. Governor Eveland, of your 
State, is to be a guest there, I hear. He’s 
very much interested in this campaign, 
being something of a reformer him- 
self.” 

“So much the better! The Governor 
himself shall ask for the warrant for 
Sevier’s arrest. We will go there that 
evening.” 

“We!” repeated Treadwell. 

“Yes. You will come with me—as my 
attorney.” 

“But I don’t approve the step!” pro- 
tested the other. “I consider the whole 
affair preposterous !” 

“T am under the impression,” retorted 
Craig darkly, “that you are still under 
my retainer—not Sevier’s.” 

Treadwell flushed. “If you put it in 
that way,” he said stiffly, “I shall of 
course accompany you. But you have 
my legal opinion.” 

Craig jerked the door open. He wore 
a look of determination. 

“T’ll meet you at Midfields,” he said, 
“at eight that evening.” 


CHAPTER XLIV 
THE LIGHTED FUSE 


N the Warden’s office at the peniten- 

tiary next morning—the same room 
Harry Sevier had entered when he had 
first stepped under the gloomy prison 
archway—Craig stood staring out of the 
open window across the yellow court- 
yard. The last move in the game was 
at hand—the game he had made up his 
mind now to play out alone, to the last 
card. 

He had not taken the Warden into 
his confidence, though he had sat talking 
with him for a half-hour. From him he 
had heard the tale of the escape of pris- 
oner Number 239—a tender subject with 
the official, but one in which his in- 
fluential visitor had exhibited a partic- 
ular interest. To the Warden the latter’s 
concern for a scoundrel who had come 
within an ace of murdering him seemed 
natural enough. It would be in keeping 
with Craig’s determined and vindictive 
character to exhaust every effort to ap- 
prehend the fugitive. To some intention 
of this sort the Warden had laid his 
caller’s further inquiries concerning the 
pickpocket who had been the missing 
man’s cell-mate. 

Craig, however, had had a reason of 
another sort. It had chagrined him to 
learn that with the prisoner had disap- 
peared the record-card on which he had 
counted as a piece of tangible evidence. 
But this was not an essential, since, once 
denounced, Harry Sevier would be put 
upon the defensive, and the one con- 
clusive and natural defense—an alibi— 
he could not furnish. In the meantime, 
however, the sensational accusation 
should be supported, and what more to 
this purpose than the convict who had 
shared Number 239’s very cell? Promise 
of a pardon—he could arrange that with 
the Board—would make the convict 
tractable, and he could take the fellow 
with him on parole. 

The plan in his mind had leaped to 
action. He had expressed a wish to 
talk with Paddy the Brick, and the 
Warden had sent for him. Craig was 
waiting the man’s coming now, as he 
stood looking across the yard toward the 
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vast round dormitory that tossed back 
the rumble of the toiling shops. There 
was an evil gloating in the fixed, spec- 
ulative eyes—in imagination Craig was 
seeing Harry Sevier once more a denizen 
of that dismal place, a felon and ir- 
revocably shamed in name and fame. 

The door opened, and a turn-key en- 
tered, a figure in striped clothes with 
him. 

“Here’s your man, Mr. Craig,” said 
the Warden. 

Craig turned from the window and 
set his eyes on Paddy the Brick. He 
gave a sudden start which the Warden, 
who had crossed to his desk and was 
searching in its pigeonholes, did not see. 
Paddy the Brick shrank back, and a 
quick gleam of fear ran across his pal- 
lid features. For each—the would-be 
murderer and the man he had shot—in 
the selfsame instant recognized the 
other. 


At the fierce anger that blazed in 

Craig’s face Paddy the Brick drew 
further back, his eyes darting from the 
man by the window to the Warden and 
back again, and his hand went instinct- 
ively out to the table to clutch a heavy 
brass-edged ruler, the only weapon at 
hand. It seemed at the instant that the 
other was about to leap upon him, to 
kill him with his working hands. But 
Craig recovered himself in time. He 
looked at the Warden. 

“T should like to talk with him alone,” 
he said, “if that is permissible.” 

“Certainly,” the Warden answered, 
“as long as you please.” And he left 
the room with the paper he had been 
looking for. 

As the door closed, Craig bent a long 
look upon the man who stood there. 
“Don’t be a fool,” he said. “Put that 
thing down. I’m not going to hurt you. 
I want to ask you some questions.” 

Paddy the Brick laid the ruler down, 
but he kept the table between them. 

“Did you know who the man was who 
broke into my house with you—the one 
who was caught ?” 

The other looked at him cunningly. 
“The one you swore shot you?” 

Craig’s fingers twitched. “Yes,” he 
said after a pause. 


“No. I never saw him before that 
night.” 

“What did he pay you for doing that 
job?” 

Paddy the Brick stared. “Good Lord! 
He wasn’t one of us. He just happened 
in for a social call!” He leaned across 
the table. “Say,” he whispered, “what 
did you want to hang him for?” 

There was in the posture, the whisper, 
an inexpressible assumption of identity 
of interest which stung and galled the 
man who faced him. The blood welled 
into Craig’s face, then very slowly 
ebbed. 

“Would you know him again if he 
had changed his appearance—if, for in- 
stance, he wore a beard ?” 

“Know him!” Paddy the Brick jerked 
his thumb toward the window. “Why, 
we was mates over there.” 

Craig looked at him steadily for a 
moment without speaking. Then he 
pointed to a chair. 

“Sit down,” he said. 


HAT night at midnight the home 

city of Harry Sevier was ablaze with 
lights and throbbing with the last fever- 
ish activity of a strenuous campaign. 
The candidate of the new party had re 
turned that afternoon from a tour of 
the southern portion of the State, and 
plenteous bunting, everywhere displayed, 
testified to an enthusiasm that, carefully 
fostered by his lieutenants, had_per- 
meated every section and class. That 
evening, to ring down the curtain with 
a brilliant finale, a torchlight proces 
sion had been organized. Ten thousand 
strong, the blazing flambeaux had 
marched and countermarched along the 
city’s main thoroughfares, and Harry 
had reviewed them from the balcony of 
the hotel which was the party’s rendez- 
vous. 

He had flung himself into the fight 
with every ounce of the splendid vitality 
which had been deepened and strength- 
ened by the months of meuntain soli- 
tude. There was infinitely more at issue 
now than he had at first dreamed. The 
cause of the new party had then seemed 
inevitably a losing one. But during that 
long campaign—particularly in the last 
few weeks—it had been borne in upon 
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him that the time had been ripe for the 
venture. Long arrogance and effrontery 
had borne their legitimate fruit in pro- 
found resentment that had been fanned 
to vivid life by the quickening breath. 
There had been an erasure of old lines, 
and at length the party in power, aroused 
and desperate, had found itself fighting 
for its life. 

To-night’s parade had been an in- 
spiring spectacle and it had called from 
Sevier the last speech of the campaign. 
As he closed, amid the shouting and 
applause, a motor drew up at the curb 
and stopped just before the hotel en- 
trance. On its rear seat, shielded from 
the gaze of the pavement by the hood, 
was Cameron Craig, and beside the 
chauffeur sat Paddy the Brick. 


HE crowds thinned, began to melt 

away; here and there the golden 
square of a window went black on the 
quieting street. Still the car made no 
move. At length a little knot of men 
issued from the hotel lobby, pausing in 
the lighted doorway to say good night to 
one another. Craig leaned forward. 

“The one in the center,” he said in a 
low voice, ‘“—the one with the beard. 
See him?” 

As he spoke, Harry Sevier’s look 
crossed the pavement and. met squarely 
Craig’s envenomed gaze. He saw the 
heavy head thrust forward from the 


hood, with the white bandage across the 
temple and under it the smoldering, im- 
placable eyes. For a space that seemed 
interminable the eyes held each other. 
A ghastly expression crossed Sevier’s 
face. Very slowly he turned and re- 
entered the lobby. 

Brent, who was the last to leave him, 
looked at him anxiously. 

“You’re about all in,” he said. “You 
look positively ill.” 

Harry tried to smile. 

“It’s nothing. I think I’ll rest now.” 
His voice had all at once lost its timbre, 
had become flat and expressionless. All 
the electric force, the fire and enthu- 
siasm, had faded from it. 

Brent held out his hand. “Thank 
heaven it’s over—all but the voting!’ 
he said fervently. “It’s the reaction, I 
suppose.” 

“Yes,” replied Harry dully. “No 
doubt it’s the reaction.” 

He turned and went slowly to the 
elevator. 

In the automobile at the curb Craig 
touched Paddy the Brick on the shoulder. 
“Well?” he asked. “Is he Number 239?” 

Paddy the Brick looked at him with 
a white fury distorting his features. 

“T don’t know whether he’s 239 or 
not,” he said, “but I’d swear to anything 
that would fix him! That’s the lawyer 
that let them send me up two years 
ago!” 
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Then something gave her pause. The 
celluloid-queens had certain pages al- 
lotted to them, the actresses certain 
pages, but there was another realm where 
women were portrayed in fashionable 
gowns, débutantes, brides, matrons. And 
their realm was called “The Social 
World.” These women toiled not, earned 
not; they only spent money and time 
as they pleased. They were in “society,” 
and she was out of it. They were ladies, 
and she was a working woman. 

Now Kedzie’s cake was dough indeed. 
Now her pride was shame; envy turned 
a back somersault out of her chosen field 
entirely. She did not want to be a film- 
queen. She did not want to work for any 
sum a week. She wanted to be a débu- 
tante and a bride and a matron. 

She had never had a coming-out party, 
and never would have. She studied the 
aristocrats, put their portraits on her 
dressing-table and tried to copy their 
simple grandeur in her mirror. But she 
lacked a certain something. She didn’t 
know a human being who was swell to 
use as a model. 

Oh, yes, she did—one—Jim Dyckman. 

A dark design came to her to dally 
with him no longer. He had dragged 
her out of that pool at Newport ; now he 
must drag her into the swim. 


HE telephone-bell rang. The hall- 

boy said: 

“A gen’leman to see you—Mistoo Fer- 
riday.” 

“Send him along.” 

“He’s on the way now.” 

“Oh, all right.” 

As Kedzie hung up the receiver, it oc- 
curred to her that this little interchange 
was about the un-swellest thing she had 
ever done. She had been heedless of the 
convenances. Her business life made her 
responsible only to herself, and she felt 
able to take care of herself anywhere. 

Now it came over her vividly that she 


could not aspire to aristocracy and allow 
negro hall-boys to send men up in tke 
elevator and telephone her afterward. 

She snatched up the telephone and 
said : 

“That you?” 

“Yassum, Miss Adair.” 

“How dare you send anybody up with 
out sending the name up first?” 

“Why, you nevva—” 

“Who do you think I am that I permit 
anybody to walk in on me?” 

“Why, we always—” 

“The idea of such a thing! It’s dis 
graceful.” 

“Why, I’m sorry, but—” 

“Don’t ever do it again.” 

**No’m.” 

She slapped the receiver on the hook 
and fumed again, realizing that a some- 
thing of elegance was still lacking in her 
tirade. 

The door-bell rang, and she did not 
wait for her maid but answered it in 
angry person. Ferriday beamed on her 

“Oh, it’s you. You didn’t stop to ask if 
I was visible. You just came. right on 
up, didn’t you?” 

He whispered: “Pardon me. Some- 
body else is here. Exit laughingly!” 

That was insult on insult. 

“Stop it! There is not anybody else 
here. Come back. What do you want?” 

He came back, his laughter changed to 
rage. 

“Look here, you impudent little up- 
start from nowhere! Do you realize 
whom you're talking to? I invented you, 
and if you’re not careful, I’ll destroy 
you.” 

“Ts that so?” she answered ; then, like 
Mr. Charles Van Loan’s baseball hero. 
she realized with regret that the remark 
was not brilliant as repartee. 

Ferriday was too wroth to do much 
better: 

“Yes, that’s so. You little nobody!” 

“Nobody!” she laughed, pointing to 
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the newspapers spangled with her por- 
traits. 

Ferriday snorted: “Paid for by Jim 
Dyckman’s money.” 

“What do you mean—Jim Dyckman’s 
money ?” 

“Oh, when I saw how idiotic he was 
over you, and how slow you were in land- 
ing him, and when I realized that the 
Hyperfilm Company was going to slide 
your pictures out with no special adver 
tising, I went to him and tried to get him 
into the business.”’ 

“You had a nerve! 

“Praise from Lady Hubert!” 

“Whoever she is! Well, did he bite?” 

“Yes and no. He’s not such a fool as 
he looks in your company. He has a hard 
head for business; he wouldn’t invest a 
cent.” 

“TI thought you said—” 

“But he has a soft head for you. He 
said he wouldn’t invest a cent in the firm, 
but he’d donate all I could use for you. 
It was to be a little secret present. He 
told me you refused to accept presents 
from him; did you?” 

Kedzie blushed before his cynic under- 
standing. He laughed: “You're all right. 
You.know the game, but you’ve got to 
quicken your speed. You’re taking too 
much footage in getting to the climax.” 


” 


KEDZIE was still incandescent with 
the new information: 

“And Jim Dyckman paid for my ad 
vertising ?” 

“On condition that his name be kept 
out of it. That’s why you’re famous. 
You couldn’t have got your face in a 
paper if you had been fifty times as 
pretty, if he hadn’t swamped the papers 
with money. And he would never have 
thought of it, if I hadn’t gone after him. 
So you’d better waste a little politeness 
on me, or your first flare will be your 
last.” 

Kedzie acknowledged his conquest, 
bowed her head, and pouted up at him 
with such exquisite impudence that he 
groaned: 

“T don’t know whether I ought to kiss 
you or kill you.” 

“Take your choice, my master,” Ked 
zie cooed. 

He snarled at her: “I guess the news 


I bring will do for you. There was a 
fire in the studio last night. You didn’t 
know of it?” 

Kedzie, dumbly aghast, shook her 
head. 

“If you’d read any part of the news 
papers except your own press-stuff, you’d 
have seen that there was a war in Europe 
yesterday and a fire in New York last 
night. I was there trying to save what I 
could. I got a few blisters and not much 
else. Most of your unfinished work is 
finished—gone up in smoke.” 

“You don’t mean that my beautiful, 
wonderful films are destroyed?” He 
nodded—then caught* her as her knees 
gave way. He felt a stab of pity for her 
as he dragged her to her chaise longue 
and let her fall there. She was dazed 
with the shock. 

She had been indifferent to the de 
struction of fortresses. and cathedrals- 
even of Rheims, with its titantic granite 
lace. She had read, or might have read, 
of the airship that dropped a_ bomb 
through the great fresco in Venice where 
Tiepolo revealed his unequaled mastery 
of aérial perspective, taking the eye up 
through the dome and the human wit 
nesses, cloud by cloud, past the hier 
archies of angels, past Christ and the 
Mother of God, on up to Jehovah him- 
self, bending down from infinite heights. 
The eternal loss of this picture meant 
nothing to her. But the destruction of 
her own recorded smiles and tears and 
the pretty twistings and turnings of her 
young body—that was disaster! 

She was like everybody else. in that no 
multiplication of other peopie’s torments 
could be so vivid as the catching of her 
own thumb in a door. Kedzie was too 
crushed to weep. This little personal 
cataclysm brought to the dust all the 
steeples and turrets of her hope upon her 
head. She whispered to Ferriday : 

“What are you going to do? Must you 
make them over again?” 

He shook his head: “The Hyperfilm 
Company will probably shut up shop 





now.” 

“And let my pictures die?” 

He nodded. She beckoned him close 
and clung to him, babbling: ‘“What will 
become of me? Oh, my poor pictures! 
My pretty pictures! The company owes 
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me a week’s salary. And I had counted 
on the money. What’s to become of me?” 

Ferriday resented her eternal use of 
him for her own advantages. ‘Why do 
you appeal to me? Where’s your friend 
Dyckman ?” 

“T was to see him this evening—dine 
with him.” 

“Well, he can build you ten new 
studios and not feel it. Better ask him to 
set you up in business.” 

Kedzie revolted at this, but she had 
to consider it. Ferriday saw the papers 
folded open at the society pages. He 
stared at them, at her—then sniffed: 

“So that’s your new ambition.” 

“What ?” 

“In the Social World ?” 

“Well?” 

“You want to get in with that gang, 
eh? Has Dyckman asked you to marry 
him ?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Well, if he does, don’t ever let him 
take you into his own set.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Just to warn you. Those social 
worldlings wouldn’t stand for you, Anita 
darling. You can make monkeys of us 
poor men. But those queens will make 
a little scared worm out of you and step 
on you. And they wont stop smiling, for 
one minute.” 

“Ts that so?” 
it was again. 

The telephone rang. Kedzie answered 
it. The hall-boy timidly announced: 

“Mr. Dyckman is down year askin’ kin 
he see you. Kin he?” 

“Send him up, please,” said Kedzie. 
Then she turned to Ferriday. ‘“‘He’s here 
—at this hour! I wonder why.” 

“T’d better slope.” 

“Do you mind ?” 

“Not in the least. I'll go up a flight 
of stairs and take the elevator after His 
Majesty has finished with it. Good-by. 
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Get busy! 


Kedzie snarled. There 


E slid out, and Kedzie scurried about 
her primping. The bell rang. She 
sent her maid to the door. Dyckman 
came in. She let him wait awhile—then 
went to him with an elegiac manner. 
She accepted his salute on a martyr- 
white brow. He said: 
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“T read about the fire. I was scared 
to death for you, till I learned that all 
the people were out. I motored up to see 
the ruins. Some ruins! Like to see ’em?” 

“T don’t think I could stand the sight 
of them. They’re my ruins too.” 

“How so?” 

“T understand that the company wont 
rebuild or go on, and most of my pictures 
were destroyed.” 

“Your pretty, beautiful, gorgeous pic- 
tures gone! Oh, God help us, that’s too 
terrible to believe.” 

She sighed: “It’s true.” 

“Why, I’d rather lose the Metropol- 
itan Gallery than your films. Can’t they 
be made over?” 

“They could, but who’s to stand the 
expense ?” 

“T will, if you’ll let me.’ 

“Mr. Dyckman!” 

“T thought we’d agreed 

“Jim! You would do that for me!’ 

“Sure.” 

“But why ?” 

“Because I love you, of course.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear! It’s too wonder- 
ful to believe, you angel!” 

And then for the first time she flung 
her arms about his neck and kissed him 
and hugged him, kneeled on his lap and 
clasped him fiercely. 

He felt as if a simoon of rapture had 
struck him, and when she told him a 
dozen times that she loved him, he could 
think of nothing to say but, 

“Say, this is great!” 

She forgave him this time. When she 
had calmed herself a little, she said: 

“But it would mean a frightful lot of 
money.” 

“Whatever it costs, it’s cheap—con- 
sidering this.” He indicated her arm 
about his neck. 

He told her to tell Ferriday to make 
the arrangements and send the estimates 
to him. And he said: 

“T wouldn’t let the world be robbed 
of the pictures of you, Anita, not for any 
money. I wont ask you to quit being 
photographed, even when we are mar- 
ried.” 

“When we are married ?” Kedzie par- 
roted. 

“Of course! I’m horribly lonely. If 
you'll do me the honor of tying a great 
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Potts Disease 


In 1904 Lloyd Dowd was 
successfully treated at the 
McLain Sanitarium for 
Club Feet which had ex- 
isted since his birth. 
Other treatment had failed. In 
1907 he was treated here again 
for Potts Disease of the Spine. 
His father writes: 
Lloyd is strong and well. 
Am thankful I knew of the 
McLain Sanitarium, for it surely saved my 
boy’s life. Will be pleased to answer any 
inquiries regarding treatment. You may 
publish this if you wish, as I cannot say 
enough in favor of the Sanitarium. 
H. J. DOWD, 
Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Write Mr. Dowd or the Sanitarium today for full 
details. 
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artist like you up to a big dub like me, 
will you ?” 

“Why—why—I’d like to 
over ; this is so sudden.” 

“Of course, you’d better think it over, 
you poor angel!” 

Kedzie could not think what else to 
say, or even what to think. The word 
“marriage” reminded her that she had 
what the ineffable Bunker Bean would 
have called ‘‘a little old last year’s mar- 
riage” lying around in the garret of her 
past. 

She went almost blind with rage at 
that beast of a Gilfoyle who_had dragged 
her away and married her while she was 
not thinking. He must have hypnotized 
her or drugged her. If only she could 
quietly murder him! But she didn’t even 
know where he was. 

As a matter of fact, he was on his way 
to New York. The appearance in all the 
Chicago papers of the portraits and in- 
terviews of his brilliant wife had wak- 
ened him to sense of his cruelty in neg- 
lecting her. 

While Kedzie was thinking over Jim 
Dyckman’s proposal, her father and 
mother in Nimrim were packing their 
trunks preparatory to a visit to their poor 
neglected child whose portraits they also 
recognized even in spite of the disguise 
of that name Anita Adair. 

It looked as if there would be some 
interesting meetings in New York 
shortly. 


think it 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


HE investigations of Messrs. 

Hodshon and Hindley in the 
life of Zada and Cheever pros- 
pered exceedingly. In blissless 
ignorance of it, Zada had been inspired 
to set a firm of sleuths on Charity’s trail. 
She wanted to be able to convince 
Cheever that Charity was intrigued with 
Dyckman. The operators who kept Mrs. 
Charity Coe Cheever under espionage 
had the most stupid things to report to 
Zada. 

To Zada’s disgust Mrs. Cheever never 
called upon Jim Dyckman, and he never 
called on her. Zada accused the bureau 
of cheating her, and finally put another 
agency to shadowing Jim Dyckman. Ac- 
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cording to the reports she had, his neg- 
lect of Mrs. Cheever was perfectly ex- 


plained. He was a mere satellite of a 
moving-picture actress, a newcomer 
named Anita Adair. 

The detectives reported that such gos- 
sip as they could pick up about the studio 
indicated that Dyckman was putting 
money into the firm on her account. 

“A movie-angel!’’ sneered Zada. She 
had wasted a hundred dollars on him to 
find this out, and two hundred and fifty 
on Mrs. Cheever to find out that she was 
intensely respectable. That was bitter 
news to Zada. She canceled her business 
with her detective agency. And they 
called in the shadows that haunted Char- 
ity’s life. 

The shadows about Zada’s life, how- 
ever, found more rewarding material to 
work with—although they found unex- 
pected difficulties, they said, in getting 
the dictagraph installed in her apart- 
ment. It was indeed a difficult task, and 
they did not wish to ruin the whole 
enterprise by too great haste—especially 
as they were receiving eight dollars a 
day and liberal expenses, per man. 

At last, however, Hodshon sent word 
to Mrs. Cheever that the dictagraph was 
installed and working to a T, and she 
could listen-in whenever she was ready. 

Charity was terrified utterly now. New 
scales were to be shaken from her eyes at 
the new tree of knowledge. She was to 
hear her man talking to his leman. 

She had almost an epilepsy of terror, 
but she could not resist the importunate 
opportunity. 

She selected from her veils a heavy 
crépe that she had worn during a period 
of mourning for one of her husband’s 
relatives. It seemed appropriate now, for 
she was going into mourning for her own 
husband, living, yet about to die to her. 

She left the house alone after dark and 
walked along Fifth Avenue till she found 
a taxicab. She gave the street number 
Hodshon had given her and stepped in. 
She kept an eye on the lighted clock 
and in the dark sorted out the exact 
change and a tip, adding dimes as they 
were recorded on the meter. She did 
not want to have to pause for change, 
and she did not wish to make herself 
conspicuous by an extravagant tip. 
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AS the taxicab slid along the Avenue, 
“” Charity wondered if any of the pas- 
sengers in other cabs could have an er- 
rand so gruesome as hers. She was tor- 
tured by fantastic imaginings of what 
she might hear. She wondered how a 
man would talk to such a person as Zada, 
and how she would answer. She imag- 
ined the most dreadful things she cquld. 

The taxicab surprised her by stopping 
suddenly before a brown-fronted resi- 
dence adjoining an apartment-house of 
(more or less literally) meretricious 
ornateness. She stepped out, paid her 
fare and turned, to find Mr. Hodshon 
at her elbow. He had been waiting for 
her. He recognized her by her melo- 
dramatic veil. He gave her needed help 
up a high stoop and opened the door with 
a key. She found herself in a shabby, 
smelly hall where no one else was. 

He motioned her up the stairway, and 
she climbed with timidity. At each level 
there were name-plates over the electric 
buttons. The very labels seemed illicit. 
Hodshon motioned her up and up for 
four flights. 

Then he opened a door and stepped 
back to let her enter a room unfurnished 
except for a few chairs and a table. Two 
men were in the room, and they were 
laughing with uproar. One of them had 
a telephone-receiver clamped to his ear, 
and he was making shorthand notes ex- 
plaining to his companion what he heard. 

They turned in surprise at Hodshon’s 
entrance and rose to greet Charity with 
the homage due so great a client. 

Charity could hardly bespeak them 
civilly. They took her curtness for snob- 
bery, but it was not. It swept over her 
that these people were laughing over her 
most sacred tragedy. 

She advanced on the operator and put 
out her hand for the headpiece he wore. 
He took it off and rubbed it with his 
handkerchief, as he told her that she 
must remove her hat and veil. 

She came out startlingly white and 
brilliant from the black. She put the 
elastic clamp over her head and set the 
receiver to her ear. Instantly she was 
assailed by dreadful noises, a jangle of 
inarticulate sounds like the barking of 
two dogs. 

“T can’t hear a word,” she protested. 


“They’re talkin’ too loud,” said the 
operator. “The only way to beat the 
dictagraph is to cut the wire or yell.” 

“Are they quarreling, then?” Charity 
asked almost with pleasure. 

“Yes ma’am. But it’s the lady and her 
maid. They been havin’ a terrible scrap 
about marketin’. He—Mr. Cheever— 
aint there yet. They’re expectin’ him, 
though.” 


HARITY felt that she had plumbed 
the depths of degradation in listen- 
ing to a quarrel between such a creature 
and her maid. What must it be to be the 
maid of such a creature! She was about 
to snatch away the ear-piece when she 
heard the noise of a door opening. She 
looked toward the door of the room she 
was in, but the door that opened was 
in the other room in the other building. 
The voices of Zada and her maid 
stopped jangling, and she heard the most 
familiar of all voices asking: 

“What’s the row to-day?” 

There was an extra metal in the tim- 
bre, and it had the effect of an old 
phonographic record, but there was no 
questioning whose voice 1¢ was. 

Zada’s voice became audibly low in 
answer. 

“She is such a fool, she drives me 
crazy.” 

A sullen, servile voice answered : 

“Tt aint me’s the fool, and as for crazy 
—her wantin’ me to bring home what 
they aint in no market. How’m I goin’ 
to git what aint to be got, I asts you. 
This here war is stoppin’ ev’y kind of 
food.” 

Cheever’s answer was characteristic. 
He didn’t believe in servants’ rights. 

“Get out. If you’re impudent again, 
I'll throw you out and your baggage 
after you.” 

“YVassir,”” was the soft answer. There 
was the sound of shuffling feet and a 
softly closed door. Then Zada’s voice, 
very mellow: 

“I thought you’d never come, dearie.” 

“Awfully busy to-day, honey.” 

‘You took dinner with her, of course.” 

“No. It was a big day on the Street, 
and there was so much to do at the office 
that I dined downtown at the Bankers’ 
Club with several men and then went 
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After Meals—Billiards! 


Of all the hours in the day the 
“Billiard Hour” is best. Then 
fathers and mothers gather with 
their happy brood around the 
Brunswick Carom or Pocket Table, 
now the life of thousands of homes. 


Dull care vanishes when Billiards 
starts, andsportis King till bed time 
comes. 

For parties, holidays and leisure 
hours—for health and — 
your home needs billiards! 
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HOME BILLIARD ‘TABLES 
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level bed—on Brunswick Tables your 
skill will triumph most. 


A Size for Every Home 

**Quick Demountables’’ can be set up 
easily anywhere and folded away in a 
closet when not in use, 

“Baby Grand”? and ‘‘Regulation 
Grand”’ for homes with space to spare 
for a table. 
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all explained in our handsome billiard book and 
catalog—“ Billiards—The Home Magnet.’ 
Get this book by return mailfree. Send today. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 46K 623-633 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


Send Your Address For Catalog 
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This large sample can of 
Eskay’s Food contains 3 0. 
or enough for fifteen feedings. 
It will be sent to you 








Free on Request 


You surely should know the wonderful 
merits of Eskay’s Food for your baby— 
how it nourishes, strengthens and de- 
velops—how closely it approximates 
mother’s milk. Thousands of healthy, 
robust children owe their very lives to 
the use of 


Eskay’s Food 


And it is so economical! Sold by all dealers 
in four sizes—35c, 65c, $1 and $3.25. Eskay’s 
Food costs only 12c per day! 



























We want you to have this large trial can, 
and our helpful book, ‘*‘ How to Care for the 
Baby.” Just fill in the coupon and send to 
us. Book and free sample will be sent you 
promptly. Write today! Now! 
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f 440 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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back to the office. I ought to be there 
all night, but I couldn’t keep away from 
you any longer.” 

There were mysterious quirks of sound 
that meant kisses and sighs and tender 
inarticulations. There were cooing tones 
which the dictagraph repeated with hid- 
eous fidelity. 

Zada asked: “Did he have hard day- 
die at old office-ums ?” 

And he answered with infatuated im- 
becility : 

“Ves, he diddums, but worst was lone- 
lying for his Zadalums.”’ 

“Did Peterkin miss his Zadalums 
truly—truly ?” 

The inveterate idioms of wooers took 
on in Charity’s ear a grotesque obscenity, 
a sacrilegious burlesque of words as holy 
to her as prayer or the sacred dialect 
of priests. When Zada murmured, 

“Kissings! kissings!” 

Charity screamed, 

“Stop it, you beasts! You beasts!” 

Then she clapped her hand over her 
lips, expecting to hear their panic at her 
outcry. But they were as oblivious of her 
pain or her rage as if an interplanetary 
space divided them. They went on with 
the murmur and susurus of their com- 
munion, while Charity looked askance at 
the three men. They could not hear but 
could imagine, and they stared at her 
doltishly. 

“Leave the room! Go away!’ she 
groaned. 

They slipped out through the door and 
left her to her shame. 


N the porches of her ear the hateful 
courtship purled on, with its tender 
third-personal terms and its amorous 
diminutives, suffixed ridiculously. 
“Zada was af’aid her booful Peterkin 
had forgotten her and gone to the big old 
house.” 
“Without coming home first?” 
“Home! that’s the wordie I want. 
This is his homie, isn’t it, Peterkin?’ 
“Yessy.” 
“He doesn’t love old villain who keeps 
us apart?” 
“Nonie, nonie.” 
“Never did, did he?” 
“Never.” 
“Only married her, didn’t he?” 
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“That’s allie.” 

“Zada is only really wifie?” 

“Only onlykins.” 

Charity listened with a greed of self- 
torment like a fanatic penitent. The 
chatter of the two had none of the in- 
decency she had expected, and that made 
it the more intolerably indecent. 

She saw that Cheever’s affair with 
Zada had settled down to a state of com- 
fort, of halcyon delight. 

It had taken on domestication. He 
was at home with her and an alien in 
Charity’s home. He told the woman his 
business affairs and little office jokes. He 
laughed with a purity of cheer that he 
had long lost in his legal establishment. 
He used many of the love-words that he 
had once used to Charity, and her heart 
was wrung with the mockery of it. 

Charity listened helplessly. She was 
as one manacled or paralyzed and sub- 
mitted to such a torture as Tantalus 
never endured. She harkened in vain for 
some hopeful note of uncongeniality, 
some reassurance for her love or at least 
her vanity, some certainty that her hus- 
band, her first possessor, had given her 
some emotion that he could never give 
another. But he was repeating to Zada 
the very phrases of his honeymoon, re- 
peating them with all the fervor of a 
good actor playing Romeo for the hun- 
dredth time with his new leading lady. 
Indeed, he seemed to find in Zada a re- 
sponse and a unity that he had never 
found in Charity’s society. Her intel- 
ligence was cruelly goaded to the realiza- 
tion that she had never been quite the 
woman for Cheever. 

She had known that he had not been 
the full complement of her own soul. 
They had disagreed fiercely on hundreds 
of topics. He had been chilled by many 
of her ardors, as many of his interests 
had bored her. She had supposed it to 
be an inevitable inability of a man and a 
woman to regard the world through the 
same eyes. She had let him go his way 
and had gone her own. And now it 
seemed that he had in his wanderings 
found some one who mated him exactly. 
The butterfly had liked the rose but had 
fluttered away ; when it found the orchid, 
it closed its wings and rested content. 
It was a frightful revelation to Char- 
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ity, for it meant that Cheever had been 
merely flirting with her. She had caught 
his eye as a girl in a strange port cap- 
tivates a sailor. He had haunted her 
window with serenades. Finding her to 
be what we call a “good girl,” he had 
called upon her father and mother that 
he might talk to her longer. And then 
he had gone to church with her and mar- 
ried her that he might get rid of her 
father and mother and her own scruples. 
And so he had made her his utterly, and 
after a few days and nights had sailed 
away. He had come back to her now and 
then as a sailor does. 

Meanwhile in another port he had 
found what we call “a bad woman.” 
There had been no need to serenade her 
out into the streets. They were her shop. 
No parents had guarded her hours; no 
priest was intermediary to her possession. 
But once within her lair, he had found 


‘himself where he had always wanted 


to be, and she had found herself with 
the man she had been hunting. She 
closed her window, drove her fre- 
quenters, old and new, from the door; 
and he regretted that he had given 
pledges to that other woman. 

It was a pitiful state of affairs, no 
less pitiful for being old and ugly and 
innumerously commonplace. It meant 
that Cheever under the white cloak of 
matrimony had despoiled Charity of her 
innocence, and under the red domino of 
intrigue had restored to Zada hers. 

If Charity, sitting like a recording 
angel invisible but hearing everything, 
had found in the communion of Zada 
and Cheever only the fervor of an amour, 
she could have felt that Cheever was 
merely a libertine who loved his wife 
and his home but loved to rove as well. 
She had, however, ghastly evidence that 
Cheever was only now the rake re- 
formed ; his marriage had been merely 
one of his escapades; he had settled 
down now to monogamy with Zada, and 
she was his wife in all but style and 
title. 

There was more of Darby and Joan 
than of Elvira and Don Juan in their 
conversation. He told Zada with pride 
that he had not had a drink all day, 
though he had needed alco-help and the 
other men had ridiculed him. She told 





him that she had not had a drink for a 
week and only one cigarette since her 
lonely dinner. They were in a state of 
mutual reformation! 

Where, then, was the sacrament of 
marriage? Which of the women held the 
chalice now? 

It was enforced on Charity that it 
was she and not Zada who had been the 
inspirer and the victim of Cheever’s flit- 
ting appetite. It was Zada and not she 
who, had won him to the calm, the dig- 
nity, the sincerity, the purity that make 
marriage marriage. It was a hard lesson 
for Charity, and she did not know what 
she ought to do with her costly knowl- 
edge. She could only listen. 

When Zada complained that she had 
had a dreadful day of blues, Cheever 
made jokes for her as for a child, and she 
laughed like the child she was. For her 
amusement he even went to a piano and 
played, with blundering three-chord ac- 
companiment, a song or two. He played 
jokes on the keyboard. He revealed none 
of the self-consciousness that he mani- 
fested before Charity when he exploited 
his little bag of parlor tricks. 

Charity’s mood had changed from 
horror to greedy curiosity, thence to cold 
despair, to cold resentment. It went on 
to cold intelligence and a belief that her 
life with Cheever was over. Their mar- 
riage was a proved failure, and any 
further experiments with its intimacies 
would be unspeakably vile. Or so she 
thought. 

She had consented to this dictagraphic 
inspection of her husband’s intrigue 
merely to confirm or refute gossip. She 
had had more than evidence enough to 
satisfy her. Her first reaction to it was 
a primitive lust for revenge. 

Once or twice she blazed with such 
anger that she rose to tear the wire loose 
from the wall and end the torment. But 
her curiosity restrained her. She set the 
ear-piece to her ear again. 

At length she formed her resolution to 
act. She called out: 

“Mr. Hodshon, come here!” 

He came in and found her a pillar of 
rage. 

“T’ve heard enough. I’ll do what | 
refused before. I’ll go with you and 
break in.” 
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The Secret of Fast 
Typewriting 


New method enables anyone to write 80 
to 100 words a minute without mis- 


takes. It’s all in the FINGERS! 


Doubles and Trebles Salaries 


Now, for the first time, has an idea been discov- 
ered which puts speed—great speed and accuracy— 
within the reach of every 








nimble enough. This new easy method overcomes this at 
once—develops finger strength and flexibility by simple, easy 
exercises away from the machine—trains the fingers before- 
hand for their work on the machine—and the results border 
on the miraculous. 


Valuable Book Free 


We have prepared a book which tells all about the wonderful 
gymnastic finger exercises and explains the course in complete 
detail, which is free to those interested. It is a big 32-page 
book, brimful of eye-opening ideas and valuable information 
It explains how this unique new method will quickly make 

your fingers strong and dex- 





typewriter user. Almost 
overnight it has revolu- 
tionized the whole type- 
writing situation. 

Stenographers who formerly 
never exceeded 30 to 40 words 
a minute are writing 80 to 100 
words with less effort and with 
far greater accuracy than ever 
before. And their salaries have 
jumped from a meagre $8 to 
$15 per week to $30, $40 and 
even $50. 


Amazingly Easy for 
Anyone— Only 10 
sons 


No matter how low your pres- 
ent speed, no matter how la- "2 A - 
bored you efforts, no matter will do for you. 

how weak or clumsy your fin- Raise First Year 
gers now seem to be, no matter J. H. Krull - - - $83 
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Why Aren’t Stenographers 
Better Paid? 


Why are most stenographers getting only $8 to $15 a 
week—while others get $25, 
Eight words tell the story. 
but lack of speed and accuracy on the typewriter that 
is keeping salaries down—that is robbing most stenog- 
raphers of the pay they ought to get. 

Think a minute. What is a stenographer paid for? what its cost, ever told so 
Isn't it for your finished product—for the quantity and 7 
quality of letters or other typewritten matter you can 


No matter how good you are at shorthand, you can 
never expect much increase in pay until you get speed 
—real speed—and accuracy on the typewriter. 

Here are a few examples of how the New Way in Type- 
writing has already resulted in increased pay. Letters 
from these students and from scores of others will be 
found in the free book. What it has done for them it 


terous, bring them under 
perfect control, make them 
extremely rapid  in_ their 
movements—how in ten les- 
sons, in a few short weeks 
you can transform your type- 
writing and make it easy, ac- 
curate and amazingly speedy 
—all this and much more is 
told in detail. No instruction 
book ever written, no matter 


$30, $40, and even $50? 
It's nothing in the world 


plainly the .real WHY and 
HOW of expert typewriting. 

If you are ambitious to get 
ahead—if you want to make 
your work easier—if you 
want to get more money in 
your pay envelope — don't 
wait a single moment before 
sending for this book of in- 
formation and proof. 

This new method is bringing 








nographers — and ministers, 

lawyers, reporters, and writers as well—have already proven. 
There are only 10 lessons amazingly easy and fascinating. A 
few short weeks of spare time study is all that is required 
and the work is simply fascinating. 


Trained Fingers—The New Way 


European music teachers, when training their pupils for the pi- 
ano, invariably give special finger exercises. This is because 
the untrained way is not the right way. The best results cannot 
be obtained—the fingers simply cannot be used correctly—un- 
less the student develops and strengthens the proper muscles. 

This training is even more essential to expert typewriting. 
The reason that so few people can write more than 30 to 40 
words a minute is because their fingers are not flexible or 
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Want a Boat 


ATER AUTOMOBILING will be the big sport this season. Those who 

like to be out of doors have learned that the lake, ocean and river have a 
charm all their own that crowded boulevards and dusty roads cannot eque'. 
You will want your boat to be a Mullins not only because 
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CHAPTER XXXV 








ODSHON was dazed. He was 
H not ready to act. She had re- 

fused his plan to break in ac- 

cording to the classic stand- 
ards. He had let the plan lapse and 
accepted Mrs. Cheever as a poor rich 
wretch whom he had contracted to pro- 
vide with a certain form of morbid, en- 
tertainment. He could do nothing now 
but stammer: 

“Well—well—is that so? Do you 
really? You know you didn’t—o’ course 
—well, let’s see now. You know we aint 
prepared. I told you we had to have a 
corroborating witness. It wouldn’t be 
legal if we were to—-still, they probably 
would accept you as witness and us as 
corroboration, but you wouldn’t want to 
go on the stand and tell what you found 
—not a nice refined lady like you are. 
The witness-stand is no place for a 
lady, anyway.” 

It occurred to the distraught Hodshon 
that he might keep out of it. 

“The thing is,” he urged, “if you could 
get some gentleman friend to go with 
you and you two break in. Then you'd 
both be amateurs, kind of. You see? Do 
you know any gentleman who might be 
willing to do that for you? The best of 
friends get very shy when you suggest 
such a job. But if you know anybody 
who would be interested and wanted to 
help you—do you?” 

Only two names came to Charity’s 
searching mind—Jim Dyckman’s impos- 
sible name and one that was so sublimely 
unfit that she laughed as she uttered it. 

“There’s the Reverend Doctor 
Mosely.” 

Hodshon tried to laugh. 

“I was reading headlines of a sermon 
of his. He’s down on divorce.” 

“That’s why he’d be the ideal wit- 
ness,”’ said Charity. 

“But would be come?” 

“Of course not,” she laughed. 
“There’s no use of carrying this further. 
I’ve had all I can stand to-night. Let 
me go.” 




















S usual with people who have had all 
they can stand, Charity wanted some 
more. She glanced at the receiver, curi- 
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ous as to what winged words had flown 
unattended during her parley with Hod- 
shon. 

She put the receiver to her ear and 
fell back. Again she was greeted with 
clamor. They were quarreling fero- 
ciously. 

That might mean either of two things: 
there are the quarrels that enemies main- 
tain, and those that devoted lovers wage. 
The latter sort are perhaps the bitterer, 
the less polite. Charity could not learn 
what had started the wrangle between 
those two. 

Slowly it died away. Zada’s 
turned to sobs, and her tirade to sobs. 

“You don’t love me. Go back to her. 
You love her still.” 

“No, I don’t, honey. I just don’t want 
her name brought into our conversation. 
It doesn’t seem decent somehow. It’s 
like bringing her in here to listen to our 
quarrels. I’m sorry I hurt you. I’m try- 
ing not to, but you’re so peculiarly hard 
to keep peace with lately. What’s the 
reason, darling ?”’ 

Charity was smitten with a fear more 
terrible than any yet. She heard its con- 
firmation. Zada whispered : 

“Can’t you guess ?”” 

“Neo, cant.” 

“Stupid!” Zada murmured. ‘You poor 
stupid boy.” 

Charity heard nothing for a long mo- 
ment—then a gasp. 

“‘Zada !” 

She greeted his alarm with a chuckle 
and a flurry of proud laughter. He 
bombarded her with questions : 

“Why didn’t you tell me? How long? 
What will you do? How could you?— 
you’re no fool.” 

Her answers were jumbled with his 
questions—his voice terrified, hers vic- 


cries 


torious. 

“T’ve kept it a secret for months, be- 
cause I was afraid of you. It’s my right. 
It’s too late to do anything now. And 
now we'll see whether you love me or not 
—and how much, if any.” 

There was again silence. Charity 
could hardly tolerate the suspense. Both 
she and Zada were hanging breathlessly 
on Cheever’s answer. 

He did not speak for so long that 
Zada gave up. “You don’t love me, 
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then? I’d better kill myself, I suppose. 
It’s the only solution now. And I’m 
willing, since you don’t love me enough.” 

“No, no—yes, I do. I adore you— 
more than ever. But it’s such a strange 
ambition for you; and God, what a 
difference it makes, what a difference!” 

That was what Charity thought. For 
once she agreed with Cheever, echoed his 
words and his dismay and stood equally 
stunned before the new riddle. It was 
a perfect riddle now, for there was no 
end to the answers, and every one of 
them was wrong. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


ll ¢ —~|HARITY let the receiver fall. 
C || She had had enough. She sank 
| ] into a chair and would have 
= slipped to the floor, but her 
swimming eyes made out the blurred face 
of Hodshon, terrified at her pallor. 

If she fainted, he would resuscitate 
her. She could not add that to her other 
ignominies. She clenched herself like one 
great fist of resolution till the swoon 
was frustrated. She sat still for a while 
—then rose, put on her hat, swathed her 
face in the veil and went down the flights 
of stairs and out into the cool, dark 
street. 

She had forgotten that she had dis- 
missed the taxicab. Fortunately another 
was lurking in the lee of the apartment- 
house. Hodshon summoned it and would 
have ridden home with her but she for- 
bade him. She passed on the way the 
church of Dr. Mosely and his house ad- 
joining. She was tempted tg stop, but 
she was too weary for more talk. 

She slept exceedingly well that night, 
so well that when she woke she regretted 
that she had not slept on out of the 
world. She fell asleep again, but was 
trampled by a nightmare. She woke try- 
ing to scream. Her eyes, opening, found 
her beautiful room about her and the 
dream-dangers vanished. 

But the horrors of her waking hours 
of yesterday had not vanished. They 
were waiting for her. She could not end 
them by the closing of her eyes. In the 
cool, clear light of day she saw still more 
problems than before—problems crying 
for decisions and contradicting each 








other with a hopeless conflict of moral- 
ities. To move in any direction was to 
commit ugly deeds ; to move in no direc- 
tion was to commit the ugliest of all. 

She rang for her coffee, and she could 
hardly sit up to it. Her maid cried out 
at her age-worn look, and begged her to 
see a doctor. 

“I’m going to as soon as I’m strong 
enough,” said Charity Coe. But she 
meant the Reverend Doctor Mosely. She 
thought that she could persuade even him 
that surgery’ was necessary upon that 
marriage. At any rate, she determined to 
force a decision from him. She tele- 
phoned the unsuspecting old darling, 
and he readily consented to see her. She 
spent an hour or two going over her 
Bible and concordance. They gave her 
little comfort in her plight. 


WHEN finally she dragged herself 

from her home to Dr. Mosely’s, his 
butler ushered her at once into the study. 
Dr. Mosely welcomed her both as a 
grown-up child and as an eminent dealer 
in good deeds. 

She went right at her business. 

“Doctor Mosely, I loathe myself for 
adding to the burdens your parish puts 
upon your dear shoulders, but you’re re- 
sponsible for my present dilemma.” 

“My dear child, you don’t tell me! 
Then you must let me help you out of 
it. But first tell me—what I’m re- 
sponsible for.” 

“You married me to Peter Cheever.” 

“Why yes, I believe I did. I marry 
so many dear girls. Yes, I remember 
your wedding perfectly. A very pretty 
occasion, and you looked extremely well. 
So did the bridegroom. I was quite 
proud of joining two such—such—” 

“Please unjoin us.” 

“Great heavens, my child: what are 
you saying?” 

“T am asking you to untie the knot you 
tied.” 

The old man stared at her, took his 
glasses off, rubbed them, put them on 
and peered into her face to make sure of 
her. Then he said: 

“If that were in my power, and you 
know perfectly well that it is not, it 
would. be a violation of all that I hold 
sacred in matrimony.” 
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“Just what do you hold sacred, Dr. 
Mosely ?” 

“Dear, dear, this will never do. 
Really, I don’t wish to take advantage 
of my cloth, but really, you know, Char- 
ity, you have been taught better than to 
snap at the clergy like that.” 

“Forgive me; I’m excited, not irrever 
ent. But—well, you don’t believe in di- 
vorce, do you?” 

“T have stated so with all the power of 
my poor eloquence.” 

“Do you believe that the seventh com- 
mandment is the least important of the 
lot ?” 

“Charity! Mrs. Cheever!’ 

“Tf a man steals, he should be com- 
pelled to restore, shouldn’t he?” 

“Naturally.” 

“If he bears false witness, he should 
tell the truth?” 

“Of course.” 

“If a man breaks any commandment, 
he ought to do what he can to remedy 
the evil?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then if a man violates the seventh, 
why should not he be compelled to make 
restitution too?” 

“What restitution could he make?” 

“Not much. He has taken from the 
girl he marries her name, her innocence, 
her youth—he can restore only. one thing 
—her freedom.” 

“That is not for him to restore. ‘What 
therefore God hath joined, let not man 
put asunder.’ ” 


’ 


HE old man grew majestic when he 

thundered the sonorities of Holy 
Writ. Charity was cowed, but she made 
a craven protest: 

“But who is to say what God hath 
joined ?” 

“The marriage sacraments adminis 
tered by the ordained clergy establish 
that. There is every warrant for clergy- 
men to perform marriages ; no Christian 
clergyman pretends to undo them.” 

“You believe that marriage is an in- 
dissoluble sacrament, then ?” 

“Indeed I do.” 

“Who made my marriage a_sacra- 
ment ?” 

“I did, as the agent of God.” 

“And the minute you pronounce a 


couple married, they are registered in 
heaven, and God completes the union?” 

“You may put it as you please; the 
truth is divine.” 

“In other words, a man like you can 
pronounce two people man and wife, 
but once the words have escaped his 
lips, nothing can ever correct the mis 
take.” 

“There are certain conditions which 
annul a marriage, but once it is genu 
inely ratified on earth, it is ratified in 
heaven.” 

“In heaven, where, as the New Testa 
ment says in several places, married peo- 
ple do not live together? The woman 
who had seven husbands on earth, you 
know, didn’t have any at all in heaven.” 

“So Christ answered the Sadducee who 
tempted him with questions.” 

Marriage is strictly a matter of the 
earth, earthy, then?” 

“Nothing is strictly that, my child. 
But what in the name of either earth or 
heaven has led you to come over here 
and break into my morning’s work with 
such a fusillade of childish questions? 
You know a child can ask questions that 
a wise man cannot answer. Also, a child 
can ask questions which a wise man can 
answer to another wise man but not to a 
child. You talk like an excited and un 
reasoning child. I am surprised to hear 
you ridiculing the institution of Christian 
marriage, but your ridicule does not 
prove it to be ridiculous.” 

“Oh, it’s not ridiculous to me, Doctor 
Mosely ; and I’m not ridiculing it. 1 am 
horribly afraid of what it has done to 
me and will do to me.” 

“Please explain, my dear.”’ 

She did explain with all bluntness : 

“My husband openly lives with a mis 
tress. He prefers her to me.” 


HE old man was stunned. He 

faltered: “Dear me! That is most 
reprehensible, most! He should be sub- 
jected to discipline.” 

“Whose? He isn’t a member of your 
church. And how can you discipline such 
a man—especially as you don’t believe 
in divorce?” 

“Have you tried to win him. back to 
the path of duty, to waken him to a 
realizing sense of his obliquity >” 
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“Often and long. It can’t be done, for 
he loves the other woman.” 

“Don’t use the beautiful word Jove 
for such a debasing impulse.” 

“But I know he loves her!” 

“How could you know ?” 

“T heard him tell her.” 

“You heard him! Do you ask me to 
believe that he told her that in your 
presence ?” 

“I heard him on the dictagraph.” 

“You have been collecting evidence for 
divorce, then?” 

“No, I was collecting it to assure my- 
self that the gossip I had heard was 
false—and to submit to you.” 

“To me!” 

‘When I first learned of this hideous 
situation, my first impulse was to rush 
to the courts. I went to church instead. 
| heard your sermon. It stopped me from 
seeing a lawyer.” 

“I am glad my poor words have served 
some useful end.” 

“But have they?” 

“If I have prevented one divorce, | 
have not lived in vain.” 

“You do not think I have a right to 
ask for one?” 

“Absolutely and most emphatically 
not.” 

“In spite of anything he may do?” 

“Anything! He will come back to 
you, Charity. Possess your soul in pa- 
tience. It may be years, but keep the 
light burning and he will return.” 

“In what condition?” 

“My child, you shock me! You've 
been reading the horrible literature that 
gets printed under the guise of science.” 

“IT must wait, then?” 

“Yes. If you wish to separate from 
him for a time, your absence might 
waken him to a realizing sense. There 
are no children, I believe.” 

“None, yet.” 

“Yet? Oh, then—” 

“Tf there were, would it make a differ 
ence?” 

“Of course, an infinite difference.” 

“You think a man and woman ought 
to let their child keep them together in 
any event?” 

“Need I say it? What greater bond of 
union could there be? Is it not God’s 
own seal and blessing on the wedlock, 





rendering it, so to speak, even more in- 
dissoluble? You blush, my child. Is it 
true, then, that—” 

“A child is expected.” 

“Ah, my dear girl! How that proves 
what I have maintained! The birth of 
the little one will bring the errant father 
to his senses. The tiny hands will unite 
its parents as if they were the hands of a 
priest drawing them together. That child 
is the divine messenger confirming the 
sacrament.” 

“You believe that?” 

“Utterly. Oh, I am glad. Mother 
hood is the crowning triumph; it hallows 
any woman howsoever lowly or wicked. 
And you are neither, Charity. I know 
you to be good and busy in good works 
But were you never so evil, this heavenly 
privilege would make of you a very vessel 
of sanctity.” 

Charity turned pale as she sprung the 
trap. 

“The child is expected—not by me, 
but by the other woman.” 


R. MOSELY’S beatitude turned to a 

sick disgust. Red and white streaked 
his face. His first definite reaction was 
wrath at the trick that had been played 
upon him. 

“Mrs. Cheever! This is unworthy of 
you! You distress me! really!” 

“T was a little distressed myself. What 
am I to do?” 

“T will not believe what you say.” 

“T heard her confess—no, boast. She 
agrees with you that the tiny hands will 
bring her and the father together and 
confirm the sacrament.” 

“It can’t be. It must not be!” 

“You don’t advocate—birth-control ? 
‘They are arresting people who do. You 
are not so modern as that.” 

“Hush!” 

“What am I to do? You advise me 
to possess my soul in patience for years. 
But the child wont wait that long. 
Doesn’t the situation alter your opinion 
of divorce ?” 

“No!” 

“But if I don’t divorce Mr. Cheever 
and let him marry her, the child will 
have no father—legally.” 

‘The responsibility is his, not yours.” 

“You don’t believe in infant damna- 
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tion, do you? At least not on earth, do 
you ?” 

~ “T cannot control the evil impulses of 
others. The doctrines of the church can- 
not be modified for the convenience of 
every sinner.” 

“You advise against divorce, then?” 

“T am unalterably opposed to it.” 

“What is your solution, then, of this 
situation ?” 

“T shall have to think it over—and 
pray. Please go. You have staggered 
me.” 

“When you have thought it over, will 
you give me the help of your advice?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then shall I wait till I hear from 
you?” 

“Tf you will.” 

“T will. Good-by, Doctor Mosely.” 

“‘Good-by, Mrs.—Charity—my child !” 

He pressed her long hand in his old 
palms. ‘He was trembling. He was like 
a priest at bay before the altar while 
the arrows of the infidel rain upon him. 
These arrows were soft as rain and keen 
as silk. He was more afraid of them 
than if they had been tipped with flint 
or steel. 

Charity left the parsonage no wiser 
than she entered it. She had accom- 
plished nothing further than to ruin Dr. 
Mosely’s excellent start on an optimistic 
discourse in the prevailing fashion of the 
enormously popular “Pollyanna” stories : 
it was to be a “‘glad” sermon, an inex- 
orably glad sermon. But poor Dr. 
Mosely could not preach it now in the 
face of this ugly fact. 

Charity went home with her miserable 
triumph, which only emphasized her de- 
feat. 

She found at home a mass of details 
pressing for immediate action if the big 
moving-picture project were not to 
lapse into inanity. The mere toil of such 
a task ought to have been welcomed, at 
least as a diversion. But her heart was 
as if dead in her. 

She wondered how Jim Dyckman was 
progressing with his portion of the task. 
He had not reported to her. She won- 
dered why. They ; 

She decided to telephone him. She 
put out her hand but did not lift the 
receiver from the hook. She began to 


muse upon Jim Dyckman. She began 
to think strange thoughts of him. If 
she had married him, she might not have 
failed so wretchedly to find happiness 
Of course, she might have failed more 
wretchedly and more speedily, but the 
wayfarer who chooses one of two cross 
roads and meets a wolf upon it does 
not believe that a lion was waiting on 
the other. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


)|}HARITY pondered her whole 
| history with Jim Dyckman, 
| from their childhood flirta 
———— tions on. He had had other 
flings, and she had flung herself into 
Peter Cheever’s arms. Peter Cheever 
had flung her out again. Jim Dyckman 
had opened his arms again. 

He had told her that she was wast 
ing herself. He had offered her love and 
devotion. She had struck his hands 
away and rebuked him fiercely. A little 
later she had felt a pang of jealousy 
because he looked at that little Greek 
dancer so interestedly. She had tried te 
atone for this appalling thought by in 
teresting herself in the little dancer’s 
welfare and hunting a position for her 
with the moving-picture company. She 
had told Jim Dyckman to look for the 
girl in the studio and find how she was 
getting along. He had never reported 
on that, either. Charity smiled bitterly. 

Last night it had come over her that 
her love for Peter Cheever was dead 
Was love itself then dead for her? or 
was her heart already busy down there 
in the dark of her bosom, busy like a 
seed germinating some new lily or fennel 
to thrust up into the daylight? 

The sublime and the ridiculous are 
as close together as the opposite sides of 
a sheet of cloth. The sublime is the 
obverse of the tapestry with the figures 
heroic, saintly or sensuous, in battle or 
temple or bower, in conquest, love, mar- 
tyrdom, adoration. The reverse of the 
tapestry is a matter of knots and tufts, 
broken patterns, ludicrous accidents of 
contour. The same threads make up both 
sides. 

On one side ot ‘Charity’s tapestry she 
saw herself as a pitiful figure, a neg- 
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lected wife returned from errands of 
mercy to find her husband enamored of 
a wanton. She spurned the proffered 
heart of a great knight while her own 
heart bled openly in her breast. 

On the other side she saw the same 
red threads that crimsoned her heart 
running across the arras to and from 
the heart of Jim Dyckman. It was the 
red thread of life and love, blood-color: 
blood-maker, blood-spiller, heart-quick- 
ener, heart-sickener, the red thread of 
romancu. of motherhood and of lust, 
birth and murder, family and bawdry. 

In the tapestry her heart was entire, 
her eyes upon her faithless husband. 
On the other side her eyes faced the 
other knight;. her heartstrings ran out 
to his. She laughed harshly at the vision. 
Her laugh ended in a fierce contempt of 
herself and of every body and thing 
else in the world. 

She was too weak to fight the law 
and the church and the public in order 
to divorce her husband. Would it be 
weakness or strength to sit at home in 
the ashes and deny herself to life and 
love. She could always go to Jim Dyck- 
man and take him as her cavalier. But 
then she would become one of those 
heartbroken, leash-broken women who 
are the menads of society, more or less 
circumspect and shy, but none the less 
lawless. But wherein were they better 
than the Zadas? 

Charity was wrung with a nausea of 
love in all its activities; she forswore 
them. Yet she was human. She was 
begotten and conceived in the flesh of 
lovers. She was made for love and its 
immemorial usages. How could she ex- 
pect to destroy her own primeval impulse 
just because one treacherous man had 
enjoyed her awhile and passed on to his 
next affair? 

There was no child of hers to replace 
her in the eternal armies of love and 
compel her aside among the veteran 
women who have been mustered out. 
She was in a sense already widowed of 
her husband. Certainly she would never 
love Cheever again or receive him into 
her arms. He belonged to the mother 
of his child. Let that woman step aside 
into the benches of the spectators, those 
who have served their purpose and must 


become wet-nurses, child-dryers, infant- 
teachers, perambulator-motors, question- 
answerers, nose-blowers, mischief-pun- 
ishers, cradleside-bards. 

Charity laughed derisively at the 
vision of Zada as a mother. The Ma- 
donna-pose had fascinated this Mag- 
dalen, but she would find that mothers 
have many, many other things to do for 
their infants than to sit for portraits 
and give them picturesque nourishment— 
many, many other things. If Zada’s child 
inherited its father’s and mother’s wan- 
tonness, laziness, wickedness and vio- 
lence of temper, there was going to be 
a lively nursery in that apartment. Zada 
had so wanted a baby as a reward of 
love, that she was willing to snatch it 
out of the vast waiting-room without 
pausing for a license. She would find 
that she had bought punishment at a 
high price. The poor baby was in for a 
hard life, but it would give its parents 
one in exchange. 

Charity was appalled at this unknown 
harshness of her soul; it sneered at all 
things once held beautiful and sacred. 
Her soul was like a big cathedral broken 
into by a pagan mob that ran about 
smashing images, defiling fonts, bur- 
lesquing all the solemn rituals. Her 
quiet mind was full of sunburnt nymphs 
and goatish fawns with shaggy fetlocks. 
She saw the world as a Brocken and all 
the Sabbath there was was a Sabbath- 
orgy of despicably brutish fiends. 


HE tried to run away. She went to 

her piano; her fingers would play 
no dirges; they grew flippant, profane 
in rhythm. She could think of no tunes 
but dances—andantes turned to scherzi, 
an Handelian largo became a Castelian 
tango. She found herself playing a 
something strange—she realized that it 
was a lullaby! She fled from the piano. 

She went to her books for nepenthe. 
There were romances in French, Italian, 
German, English and American, new 
books, old books, all repeating the same 
stencils of passion in different colors. 
She could have spat at them and their 
silly ardors over the same old banality: 
I love him; he loves me—beatitude! I 
love him; he loves her—tragedy! The 
novelists were like stupid children par- 
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roting the ancient monotony —amo, 
amas, amat; amamus, amatis, amant; 
amo, amas, amat—away with such 
primer-stuff. She had learned the gram- 
mar of love and was graduated from 
the schoolbooks. She was a postgradu- 
ate of love and wedlock. She had had 
enough of them—too much; she would 
read no more of love, dwell no more 
upon it; she would forget it. 

She wanted some antiseptic book, 
something frigid, intellectual, ascetic. 
At last she thought she had it. On her 
shelf she found an uncut volume, a 
present from some one who had never 
read it but had bought it because it cost 
several dollars and looked better than a 
fifty-cent gift-book. 

-It was Gardner’s biography of Saint 
Catherine of Siena, “a study in the 
religion, literature and history of the 
fourteenth century of Italy.” That 
sounded heartless enough. The frontis- 
piece of the wan, meager, despondent 
saint promised freedom from romantic 
balderdash. 

Charity found a chair by a window 
and began to read. The preface an- 
nounced the book to be “history centered 
in the work and personality of one of 
the most wonderful women that ever 
lived.” That was her medicine—the 
story of a woman who had been won- 
derful without love or marriage. 

There followed a description of the 
evil times and the wicked town in which 
Caterina Benincasa was born—as long 
ago as 1347. A pestilence swept away 
four-fifths of the populace. One man 
told how he had buried five of his sons 
in one trench. People said that the end 
of the world had come. 

The word trench, the perishing of the 
people and the apparent end of the 
world, gave the story a modern sound. 
It might concern the murderous years 
of 1914-1916. 

Catherine was religious, as little girls 
are apt to be. She even wanted to 
enter a monastery in the disguise of a 
boy. Later her sister persuaded her to 
dye her hair and dress fashionably. 
Charity began to fear for her saint, but 
was reassured to find that already at six- 
teen she was a nun and had commenced 
that “‘life of almost incredible austerity,” 
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freeing herself from all dependence on 
food and sleep and resting on a bare 
board. This was what Charity wanted. 
She read with envy how Catherine had 
devoted herself for three whole years to 
silence broken only by confessions. How 
good it would be not to talk to anybody 
about anything for years and years! 
How blissful to live a calm, gray life 
in a little cell, doing no labor but the 
errands of mercy and of prayer! She 
resolved to go back to France and tend 
the wounded, taking no thought of any 
man but poor wrecks too blind to see 
her, too full of pain for any of the dis- 
gusting impulses of love. 

Charity read on, wondering a little at 
Catherine’s idea of God, and her devo- 
tion to His blood as the essence of every- 
thing beautiful and holy. Charity could 
not put herself back into that Middle 
Age when the most concrete materialism 
was mingled inextricably with the most 
fantastic symbolism. 

She was startled to find that tempta- 
tions found Catherine out even in her 
cloistral solitude. It frightened Charity 
to read such a passage as this: 


There came a time, towards the end of 
these three years, when these assaults and 
temptations became horrible and unbear- 
able. Aérial men and women, with obscene 
words and still more obscene gestures, 
seemed to invade her little cell, sweeping 
round her like the souls of the damned in 
Dante’s “Hell,” inviting her simple and 
chaste soul to the banquet of lust. Their 
suggestions grew so hideous and per- 
sistent that she fled in terror from the 
cell that had become like a circle of the 
infernal regions, and took refuge in the 
church; but they pursued her thither, 
though there their power seemed checked. 
And her Christ seemed far from her. At 
last she cried out, remembering the words 
in the vision: “I have chosen suffering 
for my consolation, and will gladly bear 
these and all other torments, in the name 
of the Savior, for as long as shall please 
His Majesty.” When she said this, im- 
mediately all that assemblage of demons 
departed in confusion, and a great light 
from above appeared that illumined all the 
room, and in the light the Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself, nailed to the Cross and 
stained with blood, as He was when by 
His own blood He entered into the holy 
place; and from the Cross He called the 
holy virgin, saying: “My daughter Cath- 
erine, seest thou how much I have suf- 
fered for thee? Let it not then be hard 
to thee to endure for Me.” 
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THs terrified Charity, and the fur- 
ther she read, the less comfort she 
gained. Her matter-of-fact Manhattan 
mind could not understand St. Cather- 
ine’s mystic nuptials with Christ; the 
gold ring He placed on her finger, that 
diamond with four pearls around it, 
frustrated Charity’s comprehension. 

When she read on and learned how 
Catherine’s utter self-denial offended 
the other churchmen and churchwomen ; 
how her confessions of sinful thought 
brought accusations of sinful deed ; how 
the friars actually threw her out of a 
church at noon and kicked her as she 
lay senseless in the dust; how she was 
threatened with assassination and was 
turned from the doors of the people; 
and in what torment she died—from 
these strange events in the progress of 
a strange soul through a strange world, 
Charity found no parallel to guide her 
life along. 

For hours she read; but all that re- 
mained to her was the vision of that 
poor woman who could not find refuge 
from her flesh and from the demons that 
played evil rhapsodies upon the harp- 
strings of her nerves. 

Charity closed the book and felt 
afraid. She was now not so much sick 
of love as afraid of it. She was afraid 
of solitude, afraid of religion and of the 
good works that cause ridicule or resent- 
ment. 

Darkness gathered about her with the 
closing of the day. She dreaded the 
night and the day, people and the ab- 
sence of people. She knew no woman 
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to whom she could take her anguish for 
sympathy; it would provoke only re- 
buke or laughter. The church had re- 
buffed her. There remained only men, 
and what could she hope from them? 
Even Jim Dyckman had not been a 
friend merely. He had told her that she 
wasted herself as well as him. 

Beyond this night there were years of 
nights, years on years of days. She could 
not even be alone, for who was ever 
actually alone? Even in the hush and 
the gloom of the deepening twilight 
there were figures here, shadows that 
sighed, delicate insinuators. There were 
no satyrs or bassarids, but gentlemen in 
polo-garb, in evening-dress, in yachting- 
flannels. There were moonlight in 
Florida, electric floods on dancing floors, 
this dim corner of this room with some 
one leaning on her chair, bending his 
head and whispering: 

“Charity, it’s Jim. I love you.” 

She rose and struck away the arms 
that were not there. She could not order 
him away, because he was not there. And 
yet he was there. 

She was afraid that he still loved her 
and afraid that he did not. She was 
afraid that she had always loved him 
and that she never could. She was afraid 
that she would go to him or send for 
him, and afraid that she would be afraid 
to. She thrust away the phantom, but 
her palms pleaded against his departure. 
Softer than a whisper and noisier than a 
cry was her thought: 

“T don’t want to 
afraid to be alone.” 


be alone. I am 
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